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THE GOVERNMENTS OF CONTINENTAL 


EUROPE. 


VII. SPAIN. 


There all were noble save nobility, 


None hugged the conqueror’s chains save fallen chivalry. —Cuitpe Hanowp. 


Tue Government of a country which owes her | first, by prohibiting the entrance for home con- 
Majesty's subjects more than £130,000,000 ster-| sumption of the raw products, and most of the 
ling, and which Government, whoever may be in fabrics, of any country except those of her colonial 
power, makes no effort whatever to pay the interest empire; and, secondly, by forcing the latter to 
of the money due to English creditors—feels no| consume no manufactured article, and none of food, 
shame under the disgrace of national dishonesty— | except those exported from certain ports in Spain. 
cherishes no sentiments of gratitude towards those | This pernicious legislation was grounded on the 
who delivered their country and their people from) specious policy that, as all the precious metals 


the despotism of Napoleon Bonaparte—and throws 


every conceivable obstruction in the way of British | 


would necessarily be transported to the mother 
country, they would remain in Spain if they were 


commerce, must be a Government in which the, not required to pay for foreign commodities—that 


people of the United Kingdom ought to feel inte- | 


rested ; and in regard to which they can only 


speak as being the dupes of Spanish duplicity and | 


dishonour. 

Before the reign of Charles the Fifth, the Cortes 
of Castile and of Aragon fixed a stringent limit 
on the power of their kings; and vestiges of civil 
liberty were preserved until some time after 
Louis XIV. placed his grandson, Philippe V., the 
first of the Bourbons, on the throne of Spain. 


Louis was enabled to carry into execution that 


favourite object of his ambition in defiance of the 


wars of William III. and Anne of England, and 


the precious metals constituted riches, and that 


‘wealth constituted power. 


But in defiance of this fallacious policy, the gold, 
silver, and precious stones flowed off to foreign 
countries, both from the colonies and from Spain, 
nearly as rapidly as they were robbed from the 
natives of Hayti, Mexico, and Peru, or drawn from 
the mines by the millions of American and African 
slaves, who have been exterminated under the 
cruel toils to which they were by avarice and 
tyranny doomed. 

The effects which resulted from the Spanish 





of the policy of the House of Hapsburg. The | 
power of Spain declined rapidly under the Bour- 
country was there so little money to be found, 


bon dynasty. The advantages and strength which 
Spain was supposed to gain and possess from her 
dominions in America proved utterly fallacious. 
The home and the colonial policy of Spain 
was selfish, intolerant, restrictive and fallacious, 
from the foundation of the first settlement in 
Hayti until the expulsion of Spanish power from 
the Continent of America. This policy excluded 
all but Spaniards from those regions, and confined 
the trade to a direct intercourse with Spain. 
Agriculture was discouraged in order that Spain 
might possess the monopoly of supplying with 
lood all the people of the vast territory conquered 
by her adventurers in the West. Spain, haughty 
and intolerant, based her commercial and colonial 
‘ystem on possessing and securing within herself 
all articles of necessity, all kinds of luxury, all the 


conquests in the islands and on the continent of 
America are remarkable. Into no country did 
such immense treasures flow as into Spain. In no 


either in circulation or in the royal treasury. ‘There 
was neither order nor economy in the finances of 
the Government; and unless it were among the 
labouring-classes, there was no frugality in the ex- 
penditure of individuals. Money was borrowed 
at usury. ‘The gold and silver which the galleons 
brought annually to Cadiz from the New World 
did not suffice to pay the debts which Spain owed 
in the Old. Agriculture at home and in the colo- 
nies was despised and neglected ; other branches of 
industry decayed, and several disappeared alto- 
gether. ‘The Indies, instead of strengthening the 
power of Spain, rendered that monarchy gradually 
iippotent in Europe. This poverty and weakness 
was chiefly caused by the genius of the Spanish 
policy. In order to retain conquests the natives 


materials of wealth, all the elements of power :—, were exterminated. ‘The spiritof government was 
VOL, XIX.—NO, CCXXVI. die 
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tyranny—the doctrine of the Church was persecu- 
tion—the maxim of trade was monopoly. The 
long duration of those fallacies rendered them, in 
Spanish wisdom, venerable. The Spaniards be- 
lieved the precious treasures of the New World 
exhaustless. They imagined their power invin- 
cible. ‘Their ambition and pride measured no 
limits. The consequent wars in Europe, and the 
retention of the Indies, diminished the number of 
inhabitants and demoralised the remaining popu- 
lation. The country became exhausted by its de- 
creased powers of production at home and by the 
plunder of its fleets by the enemy. The Spanish 
troops were ever brave, yet they were ill-paid, 
badly fed, and wretchedly clothed. They were skil- 
fully disciplined and gallantly commanded, but 
they were generally defeated. The people of the 
United Provinces, of a mere fragment of Spanish 
dominion, a marsh, a debris of river-deposits and 
sea-sands, assumed and effected independence, and 
constructed fleets which swept those of their former 
tyrants from off the ocean. Spain, by insulting, 
roused and organised the power of other nations. 
Of England and France, Spain was especially jea- 
lous. England, and afterwards Holland, became 
her most formidable naval rival. 
metals of America enervated the Spaniards; the 
spirit of industry, trade, and navigation rendered 
the English and Dutch active, hardy, bold, and 
victorious. 

When the colonies of Spain revolted against the 
crown, they engaged in their cause, in like manner 
as every people struggling for liberty have and 
ever will, the most generous sympathies of the in- 
telligent, the virtuous, and the liberal minds of 
Europe and of Anglo-America. It was hoped 
that they would rival the bold and successful re- 
sistance of the British provinces to a domination 
which, though often severe and unjust, was paternal 
compared to the royal absolutism and the hierar- 
chical bondage of the Crown and Church of Spain. 

It was believed that, if once independent, their 
new governments, animated by the success and in- 
structed by the example of the Anglo-American 
Republic, would have advanced steadily in poli- 
tical liberty and religious freedom, in the education 
of the people, in cultivating the great agricultural, 
mineral, and commercial resources of their vast 
territories, and in instituting free, enlightened, and 
practical governments. 

But the people of Europe had not examined, in 
short it was difficult for them to understand, the 
condition, morally and physically, of the Spanish 
people in America. Disappointment accordingly 
Las been the result in respect to the republics of 
Mexico, and of Central and South America. 
George Canning first acknowledged that England 
had added new, free, and independent nations 
to the constitutional states of the world. Had he 
lived a few years longer, no one would have more 
truly deplored the sad progress of those countries. 

Spain commenced by planting the elements of 
future weakness and dissolution in her colonies. 
Arbitrary civil and military powers, injustice and 
cruelty to the natives—an ecclesiastical tyranny, 
Which fascinated the senses and paralysed the in- 


The precious | 
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| tellect—were the principles of Spanish authority 
| in America. The frustration of industry, and 
the non-existence of administrative capacity, were 
chiefly owing to the despotism of the Govern. 
ment; ignorance in the people and intolerance 
in religion were owing and are owing to the 
Church and its priesthood. 

When the Spanish-American republics achieved 
their independence of Spanish monarchical rule, 
the leading men and the whole people were not 
only ignorant of the true principles of trade and 
industry, but they retained, by tradition and by 
habit, an hereditary attachment to all that was un- 
sound in the old Spanish colonial policy, and to 
_all that was bigoted in the Church. Prejudice and 
bigotry are, alas! not easily eradicated. This was 
especially true in regard to Mexico; and to this 
ignorance and to this intolerance may we assuredly 
‘ascribe the impotent condition of that naturally 
rich and still extensive republic. 

No state retains power, or commands the respect 
of other nations, which sinks to the degradation of 
national bankruptcy, until such state recovers her 
credit and discharges her national obligations. 
Spain has fallen into the humiliation of public in- 
solvency, and has not yet risen to the proud ascen- 
daney of paying her creditors. Holland, through 
all her perils, has maintained the honour of meet- 
ing her accountabilities, and preserving faith in 
her transactions. 

We need not, after this brief statement, be sur- 
prised that Spain lost her colonies; and when we 
examine the systems of finance, commerce, and 
administration of Spain, we can readily account 
for the comparatively powerless condition of that 
kingdom at the present time among the nations of 
Europe. Spain, with all her elements of wealth, 
industry, commerce, navigation and power, was 
in the beginning of 1850, and long before that year, 
in the scale of nations far more feeble than Hol- 
land. Spain occupies a surface nearly one-half 
greater than all the British Isles, with a soil 
capable of yielding probably nearly double the 
value of agricultural produce. Spain has rich 
minerals of coal, iron, lead, quicksilver and the 
precious metals, with an area eleven times as great 
as that of all the Dutch provinces. The climate 
of the latter is also cold and humid, and the soil 
without minerals and without building-materials. 
If in January, 1852, Spain and Holland had been 
left to themselves, in the event of a warlike con- 
tention, which of the two nations would have been 
the most likely to overcome the other? Public 
opinion would certainly decide in favour of Hol- 
land. The example of these two nations is ap 
elucidation of the power or weakness of countries, 
in consequence of the wisdom and industry, or the 
folly and negligence of man, in opposition to natu- 
ral advantages or obstructions. Holland prospered 
and attained power under a system of religious, 
political and commercial freedom. Spain has 
‘sunk into comparative degradation under a reli- 
gious and political despotism, and the most re 
strictive and prohibitive commercial laws. Spait 
has proved, in consequence, impracticable in the 
administration of a constitutional government, 
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unable to adjust either her financial or commercial | the Mediterranean, are remarkably fertile, and 
laws ; In short, unfit to adapt her government and | yield almost every known European prodaction. 
her institutions to the progress, the necessities and | Besides the vine, olive, and mulberry, rice, maize, 


the civilisation of the age. Yet there are good 
materials in Spain, especially among the rural 
and the industriously disposed of the urban people. 
Let Spain have a firm, stable and just Govern- 
ment, a liberal commercial system, a financial 
reformation, a wise administration of the laws, 
complete religious toleration, domestic tranquil- 
lity, and that magnificent kingdom may still rise 
high in position among the nations of Europe. 
We believe, also, that Spain has gained much se- 
curity against foreign intrigue by the downfall of 
the Orleans dynasty; and it would be wise policy 
on the part of the British and Spanish Govern- 
ments to re-establish a mutual friendly under- 
standing. But let there be no entangling alliances, 
no commercial treaties. Let there be pacific rela- 
tions under no written bond. Both may profit by 
this policy : Great Britain will—Spain, with a wise 
policy, may. 

The geographical position of Spain is superior 
to that of most countries in Europe, extending from 
36 degrees 4 min. to 43 degrees 34 min. north. 
Inthe number of her harbours and inlets of the sea 
Spain possesses many advantages over France. 
Her climate is tempered by the waters of the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic. But such is the 


neglected and imperfect state of drainage in the | 


towns, the filthiness of the streets, and the dwel- 
lings of the people, that the country has frequently 
been ravaged by the plague, and not many years 
since by the Asiatic cholera. The lofty Pyrenees 
are regarded as a bulwark against France on the 
north, although they proved no defence against 
the armies of Napoleon. The country has long 
since been denuded of its woods, and its agricul- 
ture is in a worse condition than that of any other 
in Europe—Portugal, perhaps, excepted. But 
during the occupation of the Andalusian provinces 
by the Moors, no country was more highly cul- 
tivated than the fertile soils which are drained by 
the Guadalquiver and other rivers of the Moorish 
kingdom. Nothing has been done for the improve- 
ment of navigation; while the roads, with some 
leading exceptions, remain in a wretched condition. 
Railways have scarcely been attempted. But the 
Spanish people who do not belong to the nobility or 
ecclesiastics are by no means intractable; and, if 
properly instructed, would generally be industrious. 
In Catalonia and north-east of the Ebro, we find 
‘he greatest industry and the most thriving 
populacn. : 
, ew ; ~ 3 Lone v6 MAV 
Several canals have beet édmmMenceu, vu. +> - 


almost be said that none have been completed. 
Under Charles V.,a canal was begun to improve the 
havigation of the Ebro, and although it would 
prove of immense commercial usefulness and profit, 
it has never been completed. 

_Although Spain is intersected by mountainous 
ridges, the highlands are usually verdant and 
adapted to pasture. The valleys of Alcarria, 





wheat, cotton, flax and hemp, sugar, coffee, indigo 
and madder, the orange, the lemon and cork tree, 
fruit and timber-trees of various kinds have been 
and may be grown on the soils of Spain. Quick- 
silver, gold, silver, iron, coal, antimony, copperas, 
sulphur, cobalt, loadstone and salt, abound in greater 
or less quantities in this highly-favoured country. 
But a despotic or incompetent Government and a 
bigoted and oppressive Church have held in 
degradation a country which the Creator has 
blessed with the most extraordinary and profitable 
resources. Spain might easily maintain double 
the number of inhabitants which now live in the 
United Kingdom. It is estimated that the popu- 
lation of Spain does not at present exceed 
14,000,000 inhabitants. 

We have said that Spain lost her liberties under 
the first of the Bourbons, Philippe V., who was 
placed on the throne by his grandfather, Louis 











lerra Morena, Guadalaxarra, Guadalquiver, the 


ae, Biscay, Navarra, Malaga, Toledo, and the 
€ r 


XIV., despite the wars of William and Anne, 
The Cortes were afterwards only assembled at 
very long intervals, not for free deliberative pur- 
poses, but for mere form. ‘The Council of State 
and the Couneil of Castille being under the diree 
tion of, and the members appointed by, the king, 
formed no obstacle to the absolute will of the 
monarch.* The gold of South America purchased 
luxurious ease at home; the first offices in the 
State were sold to the highest bidder; industry and 
enterprise languished; commerce was destroyed 
by barbarous restrictions; the population decreased 
from idleness, and from the superstition and pride 
of the grandees, and even hidalgos,+ who preferred 
their junior sons being ecclesiastics, or even monks, 
and imprisoning their daughters! in convents, rather 
than having either the one or the other engaged in 
industrious, rational and natural occupations ; agri- 
culture was neglected ;§ the national power sunk ; 





* That terrible political instrument, the Inquisition, under 
the mask of religion, rendered the exccutive government of 
Spain omnipotent within its jurisdiction. In respect to the 
lower classes and rural population, they always in their igno- 
rance enjoyed at least passive security. 

+ The hidalgos form a species of squirearchy, and claim 
noble alliance. 

t Late authorities state that there is now a general detes- 
tation of monks, and, fur a long time, a decided repugnance 
on the part of parents to immuring their daughters in con- 
vents. 

§ In the Cortes of 1522 there were grandees and eecle- 
siastics among the most patriotic members. 

The degradation, a in fact, the enslavement of the 

randees of Spain, began when Philippe the Second esta- 
lished an Escurial Attendance at Madrid, as the metropolis, 
in the most inconvenient barren portion of the kingdom. By 
° ~# the Court. the nobility of Spain have ever sineo 
the forms us wc . | - awe been Ti daseadgd 
been chained to Madrid, while thetr estaves 
waste, their fortunes diminishing, their minds debased ana 
enslaved to the Court, and the whole country declining in its 
agriculture and general industry. The object of the Court 
has always been to maintain a broad separation between the 
nobility and the people. It was the conviction of the de- 
grading subjection which retained them at Madrid, far from 
their estates, and in comparative poverty, that induced so 
many of the nobility to join the Li of 1822. The cor. 
porations of the great orders of knighthood, which had long 
enjoyed vast possessions and great privileges, consisted usual! 
of the younger sons of the nobility. The grandees who live 


: # sae - as on their estates rank high in mind, character, and appearance 
sion extending from Seville, behind Cadiz to | cheese courticrs. 
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Spain lost her rank among nations, and was finally 
subdued by Napoleon. The old dynasty after- 
wards, by the assistance of England, was re-esta- 
blished ; but the South American colonies revolted, 
and, in 1820, an abortive effort was attempted to 
restore the Cortes with all the privileges of that 
once powerful assembly. With the aid of France 
Ferdinand was not only enabled to put down the 
popular movement, but to re-establish a sway fully 
2s absolute as was exercised by the most despotic 
of his predecessors. 

The constitutional party, from 1820 to 1523, 
were carried forward in their views of government 
to an impracticable extreme. ‘The elements of a 
durable constitution, such as they conceived, neither 
did nor does exist in any country, far less in 
Spain. ‘The adoption of universal suffrage, only 
one legislative (representative) house, from which 
the nobles, clergy, and the wealthy and influential 
bodies were to be excluded, and rendering the veto 


of the monarch temporary, formed certainly a most | 


visionary impracticable conception in a country 
where the mass of the people are illiterate, super- 
stitious, and accustomed to reverence and obey 
their clergy, and to respect and depend on thie 
higher ranks. 

On the death of Ferdinand VII., the Liberal 
party, so called, acquired an ascendancy ; the Cortes 
was restored, with limited powers, but without the 
right of initiating legislative measures. 

By royal decree of the 13th April, 1834, a con- 
stitution was published, but it was found imprac- 
ticable; and another form of government was 
substituted, and promulgated in 1837. In its 
construction this constitution appears sufficiently 
liberal. ‘The Cortes consists of two bodies, the 
Senate and the Congress of Deputies. The number 
of the senators is three-fifths of the deputies, and 
the latter are chosen by the king from a triple list 


proposed by the electors of each province, who | 
The sons of the 


also return one senator at least. 
king and the immediate heir of the throne are 
senators by right at the age of twenty-five years. 
Each province has the right to return one deputy 
at least. for each 50,000 inhabitants ; and all taxes 
and matters relating to the revenue are first pre- 
pared by the deputies, and, if altered in the senate, 
they receive the royal assent in the form which 
may afterwards be definitively approved of by the 
deputies. 

‘he person of the king or queen is sacred and 
inviolable, and not subject to responsibility ; the 


ministersalone are responsible; the executive power | 


resides in the king, who sanctions and promul- 
gates the laws. The king also, by writ, issues 


iecrees ; inete 
decrees, regulations and inet cons which may! 


ean oft a 
be cand~ vive to the execution of the laws; pro- 


‘ides that justice be promptly and efficiently dis- 


pensed throughout the kingdom; pardons crimi- 
nals, according to the provisions of the law; 
declares war and makes peace, afterwards giving 
an account and document to the Cortes; disposes 
of the military forces of the country ; conducts the 
diplomatic and commercial relations with other 
states; provides fer the coinage of money ; decrees 
tl.e application of the funds destined for each branch 





| 
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of the public service; appoints public officers, and 
confers honours and distinctions on all classes; names 
and dismisses his ministers without distinction. 

The king is obliged to be authorised by law to 
alienate, to grant, or to exchange any part of the 
Spanish territory ; to admit foreign troops into the 
kingdom ; to ratify treaties of offensive alliance, 
special treaties and treaties of commerce, and 
treaties which stipulate to give assistance to any 
foreign power ; to absent himself from the king- 
dom; to contract matrimony, and to permit those 
who may be called to the throne to enter into 
that state; to abdicate the throne in favour of his 
immediate successor. 

The income of the king and royal family is to 
be settled by the Cortes at the commencement of 
each reign. 

All commands or dispositions by the sovereign 
shall be signed by the respective ministers; and 
no public functionary is to execute such orders if 
not thus signed. 

The ministers may be senators or deputies, and 
take part in the discussions of the two legislative 
bodies, but they are permitted to vote in that body 
only to which they belong. 

To the tribunals and judges alone belongs the 
power to apply the law in civil and criminal cases, 
and without exercising any other functions than 
those of judges and ministers of justice. 

The laws are to determine the nature of the 
tribunals and judgments which are to exist, the 
organisation of each, its faculties, the mode of pro- 
ceeding, and the qualifications of the officers be- 
longing to them. 

Judgment in criminal cases to be public, in the 
form prescribed by the laws. 

No magistrate or judge can be deposed for a 
longer or shorter period, except by a written sen- 
tence, or suspended from the discharge of the 
duties of his office, except by a judicial act, or in 
consequence of the order of the king, after he, on 
sufficient grounds, commands him to be tried by a 
proper tribunal. 

Judges are personally responsible for all infrac- 
tions of the Jaw committed by them. 

Justice is to be administered in the name of th 
king. : 

In each province there isa provincial deputation, 
composed of a number of persons specified by law, 
and appointed by the same electors who return the 
deputies to the Cortes, 

or the internal government of towns a corpo- 
ration exists in each, and is elected by the inhabit-' 
ants to whom this right appertains by law, 

The law detrinines the organisation of duties 
of the provincial deputations and corporations, 

Each year the Government submits an estimate 
of the expenses of the state for the following 
year, and a schedule of the contributions, and 
means of raising them; and in like manner the. 
accounts of the collection and disbursement of the, 
public revenues for the examination and approval 
of the Cortes. 7 

No tax or contribution is imposed or collected 
which has not been authorised by the law of the 
estimates or other special authority. 
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A similar authorisation is necessary to dispose 
of the property of the state, and for raising money 
by loans on the public credit. The public debt is 
under the special protection of the nation. 

The Cortes, at the proposition of the king, each 
year determines the number of the permanent mi- 
litary forces by sea and land. 

In each province there is a corps of national 
militia, whose organisation and duties is defined 
by a particular law; and the king may, in case 
of necessity, dispose of these forces within their 
respective provinces, but not out of them without 
the express authorisation of the Cortes. 

The laws define the time and manner in which 
judgments by juries, for every class of offences, 
are to be established, 

The provinces (i.e. the Spanish colonies) beyond 
the seas are governed by special laws. 

The Councilof Ministers consists of the Minister 
of State and the Interior, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Minister of Justice, Minister of War, Mi- 
nister of Marine, and Minister of Finances. 

The Royal Council of Spain and the Indies con- 
sists of the President, who is Captain-General of 
the Army, and seven Presidents of Sections, viz. : 
Foreign Affairs, Peace and Justice, War, Interior, 
Finances, the Indies, and the Marine. 

The municipal administrations of all the towns 
were formerly free and elective, as they have con- 
tinued to be in Biscay and Navarre. The heads of 
families elected the Alcalde, or mayor, and the Re- 
gidores, or aldermen. ‘The alcaldes and regi- 
dores form the Town Council, or Ayuntamiento. 
The members were renewed or re-elected from 
time to time, according to custom. The alcalde 
was officially a political as well as a judicial func- 
tionary. He received all orders from the Govern- 
ment, and with the regidores assessed the people in 
their public contributions or taxes, regulated the 
police, inspected the institutions, controlled the 
expenditure, and administered the commercial re- 
venues and property. The Crown afterwards 
seized the right of appointing the alcalde and regi- 
dores; and finally sold those offices, which often 
by purchase became hereditary. 

The villages and rural districts and communes 
have nearly all their ancient privileges, as the 
office of alealde not being an office of much power 
or gain, remains elective. Irom this circumstance, 
the Spanish peasant is, as is well known, a being 
much inferior in spirit, character, and appearance, 
tv the common inhabitants of towns. When the 
peasant is, by lure of gain, tempted to become a 
econtrabandist, he soon forgets his virtues. The 
former have known little of despotism. The curé 
or priest is a sort of father or adviser in social, 
spiritual, and domestic matters among them ; and 
07 alcalde is one of themselves and of their own 
choice, 


The provinces of Biscay and Navarre never 


yielded to the Crown their old laws, customs, and 
fueros. The French system of centralisation, which 
has been so long contended for in Madrid, has 
partially destroyed the liberties of these provinces. 
Every village or township in Biscay had a vote 
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bled every two years or oftener, round the tree of 
Guernica, near the village of the same name. 

The corregidor, syndics, aud permanent mem- 
bers, take their places on a beneh under the tree ; 
the secretaries verify the writs of each of the 
representatives, and then, after a short prayer, they 
adjourn to a large hall, in aneighbouring convent, 
in which are the portraits of the lords of Biscay 
until its annexation to the crown of Castile. In 
the sacristy of the adjoining church are the ar- 
chives. ‘The fueras sit with open doors, and no 
one is refused admittance. ‘The decorum of these 
assemblies, chiefly rustics, is admirable. ‘They 
enact laws for the order and welfare of the 
country; deliberate on all messages from the 
king; decide on the reply to be returned; ex- 
amine the accounts, vote the supplies, select the 
officers of the state, who are generally from 
among the chief people of the country. The corregi- 
dor is appointed by the king, and he and the two 
deputies and syndics constitute the permanent 
deputation, or the administrative and executive 
power, which resides at LDilbao, and forms a judicial 
court of appeal from the local magistrates. Each 
village has its own alcalde, appointed by the 
Ayuntamiento, which administers the revenues of 
the commune, laying afterwards the accounts 
before the corregidor on his annual visit round the 
country. 

The supreme tribunal is that of the Juez Mayor 
de Vizcaya, who is appointed by the king, and 
who, with his assistants, holds a distinct court in 
the chancellery of Valladolid, both for criminal 
and civil matters. The natives of the three Basque 
provinces cannot be tried before any other court. 

By their fueros the people are bound to pay no 
other taxes to their sovereign but those they paid 
to their former lords, viz.—a smal] house-tax, a 
duty on iron wrought in the province, tithes upon 
certain lands, and a tribute from the towns. No 
other taxes, such as excise, customs, stamps, 
licenses, &e., exist in Biscay. 

The Government of Madrid has endeavoured to 
extend its authority over all the affairs of those 

rovinces, and to abridge their ancient privileges. 

‘hese attempts at centralisation formed a leading 
cause of their adherence to the cause of Don 
Carlos. The Basques, indeed, believed that they 
were fighting for their liberties, 

The sovereign bears the title of Senor, or Lord 
of Biscay; and the royal despatches forwarded to 
the state are addressed, “To my very noble and 
very loyal Senorio of Vizcaya.” 

Navarra, less privileged than the Basque pro- 
vinces, still retains her separate administration and 
fueros. ‘The Cortes, or legislative assembly, con- 
sists of three brazos (states), the nobles, elergy, 
and universidados (thirty-four) or municipalities. 
The Cortes elect from the three estates a perma- 
nent deputation to protect the general interest, 
maintain the observance of the laws, lay on, or 
remove taxes, &c. ; 

The viceroy, on taking office, swears to main- 
tain the privileges of Navarra, and econvokes the 
Cortes by custom annually, but for several yeare 





and sent deputies to the Legislature, which assem- 


past not so frequently. 
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The Consijo Real (Royal Supreme Court) sits 
at Pampeluna ; its judges are appointed by the 
king. The natives are not subject to appear before 
any tribunal out of Navarra. 

Navarra does not pay the burdensome provincial 
taxes of Spain, but is subject to customs, stamps, 
royal monopolies of gunpowder, salt, tobacco, 
&c., and also an annual amount or fine ia lieu of 
the provincial taxes. The laws of Navarra are 
nearly similar to those of Aragon. 

The Supreme or Royal Courts of Spain are: 
1. The Royal Chancery of Valladolid. 2. The 
Royal Chancery of Grenada. 3. The Royal Coun- 
cil of Castile. 4. Navarra. 5. The Royal 
Audiences of Gallicia, sitting at Santiago. 6. 
Austurias or Oviedo. 7. Estramadura, at Caceres. 
8. Aragon, at Sarragossa. 9%. Valencia, at Valen- 
cia. 10. Catalonia, at Barcelona. 11. Majorca, 
at Palma. And 12. The Canaries, at Las Pamas. 

There are, under these judicial divisions, 165 
corregidorias, of which 126 appertain to Castile 
and 39 to Aragon. The alcaldes are subordi- 
nates to the corregidors. The alcaldes ordinarios 
are the mayors of small towns and villages. The 
alguizil is a constable-bailiff, or huissier. The al- 
guizil-mayor is, again, a high officer, nearly cor- 
responding with high sheriff in England, and at 
the royal audiences often a nobleman. 

The laws and codes of Spain consist chiefly 
of— 

Ist. The Fuero Juzgo, chiefly an abridgment 
of the Theodosian Code originally promulgated 
by Alaric, who succeeded Euric, one of the Gothic 
conquerors of Spain, to which has, from time to 
time, been added numerous other laws. 

2nd. The Ley de Las Siete Partidas is mostly 
formed of Roman, Gothic, and Canon laws. 

3rd. Ordenamienta Real is the law or code of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile. 

4th. The Fuero Real, or the Code of Aragon, 
is a compound of Roman and Gothic laws compiled 
in 1248. 

5th. The Novissima Recopilacion, or modern 
code, which enjoys almost supreme authority, con- 
sists of the occasional royal edicts. 

The whole collection of laws forms avast in- 
congruous body, admitting of every possible cause 
of delay in the administration of justice. 

The Roman law is not allowed to be authority 
in Spain; and the old laws of Castile, except to 
the Justinian Pandects, as incompatible with 
liberty. 

Nearly all the authorities agree in stating that 
the administration of justice is tedious and corrupt. 
The mere forms of the courts resemble those of 
the English Exchequer and Chancery; but the 
laws are so contradictory and voluminous as to 
allow the fullest scope to the chicanery of the 
escribano, who acts the part of solicitor, notary, 
register and attorney, and forms the only medium 
between the client and advocate and judge. In 
civil cases, plaintiffs and defendants are usually 
ruined by delay. In political cases the prosecu- 


tions, again, are summary. 
The judges, the bar and escribanos are all, how- 
ever, averse to reform; the courts of Grenada, 
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Talladolid, Barcelona and Santiago are said to be 
so corrupt that their decisions are in most cases 
referred to the supreme court at Madrid. All the 
courts are quite independent of government, which 
should, as in England, be considered a great ad- 
vantage to the people. The number of capital 
crimes, as stated by Dr. Faure and other autho- 
rities, appears incredible. 

It is complained that there is a dangerous pre- 
ponderance of lawyers in the Cortes, as their prac- 
tice in pleading gives them, as in France and 
England, advantages over those not habituated to 
public speaking. 

The constitution and laws of Spain appear to 
be liberal, and not unwise, in writing; but in prac- 
tice they are rendered inefficient and unjust by the 
corruption, incapacity, and bigotry and pride of 
the nobility and clergy. 

Several treaties of peace, commerce and navi- 
gation have been ratified between England and 
Spain. They are still de jure in force, but de facto 
are almost completely unobserved by the Spanish 
authorities. 

Spain for along period was filled by contraband 
merchandise by way of the Basque provinces, by 
smuggling through Portugal and over the Pyrenees, 
by way of the Mediterranean, and afterwards, up 
to the present day, with great activity by way of 
Gibraltar. Secresy is the very nature of the con- 
traband trade. While the smuggling system con- 
tinues, the Government must either be winking at 
it or be blinded to its consequences, as it is car- 
ried on by a complete system of telegraphing: 
lines of communication are kept up by which 
every shop, every warehouse, every public office, 
every functionary is a link; even the women are 
great smugglers. Smuggling is so completely 
organised, that there are estimated to be 100,000 
armed men engaged in it; and in all it is esti- 
mated that more than 300,000 grown-up persons 
have scarcely any other occupation but the contra- 
band trade. The cotton-manufacturers themselves, 
and several members of the Cortes, are represented 
as being the most actively engaged in this demo- 
ralising traffic. M. Marliani, one of the most high- 
minded and patriotic senators of Spain, in his 
valuable work on the prohibitive system, ably ex- 
poses its ruinous consequences in his statement 
relative to the cotton-manufactures of Barcelona.* 
A report on those cotton-manufactures was offi- 
cially drawn up two or three years ago, by Don 
Estevan de Sairo, but it is considered as fabricated 
to favour the prohibition of foreign fabrics. 

M. Marliani, an able and sound political econo- 
mist, calculates the value and quantity of British 
cotton goods introduced into Spain. The tables of 
exports published by the British Government give 
no idea of the contraband trade in English cottons 
in the Peninsula. Spain, although not appearing 
in the Government returns of exports as a great 
consumer of English cottons, is, notwithstanding, 
much more than she seems, inasmuch as a lar 
portion of the cotton goods sent annually to Gib 





* De la Influencia del Sistema Prohil itiva en la Agricultura, 
Commercio, y Rentas Publicas: por Don Manuel Marlian), 
Senador por las Islas Baliares, Madrid, 1842. 
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tar find their way into Spain by contraband. M.| from the same source. On the whole, it is 
Marliani makes the following calculation of the | reckoned that the prohibitive system of Spain costs 
quantity of British manufactured goods introduced} her, yearly, 360,000,000 reals (£4,000,000 





juto Spain : ! sterling), which ls, in fact, so much bounty paid 
Imported legally direct to Spain............... £34,687 | to the Catalonian, but lost to the country 

By way of Gibraltar ..................-..0:0000-+. 608,581 generally. al 
Portugal, £731,573, of which three-tourths | The principal manufacturers of Barcelona 
find thoir way to Spain......06.....0:..-.. 540,000 | maintain their cotton fabrics far more for the 
Total ...0...2.sceeseeseseeeee-e-£1,183,268 _ purpose of a mask, to import by contraband, and 


/sell as their own, the manufactures of France 

The illegal exports of cottons from France and and England; the whole capital invested in the 

illicitly passed into Spain, in 1841 and 1842, greatly cotton-factories of Spain is said to be overrated at 

exceed the amount in 1840; and in 1843 it may £200,000, and the actual number of persons em- 

be estimated that at least one-third more was_ ployed to be under 60,000, although the reports 

smuggled into Spain by way of the Pyrenees. published by Government augment the number to 
The same system of contraband trade has always about 100,000 persons. 


prevailed in Spain, and from the same causes. | Spain may be considered the very paradise of 
A German writes from Madrid to the Editor of bold smugglers. The mountain passes and the 
the Prussian State Gazette :— _headlands and inlets of a vast extent of sea- 


“The import of foreign manufactured goods/| coast cannot possibly be guarded by her weak, 
has been hitherto strictly prohibited in Spain ; | ill-paid customs’ officers, even if the latter were 
the question for the decision of the Cortes is) sincerely aided by the military. Thus, there are 
simply under what conditions their import shall | large towns and entire districts that live by this 
now be permitted. illicit trade, from whose bosom spring the banditti 

“Tt is well known that the cotton-manufacture | that infest the roadsof Spain. ‘Their fatigues and 
of Spain for the last twenty years has been a! habits predispose thousands of contrabandists, na- 
matter of very minor importance. Lately, how-! turally robust and valiant, to the exercise of war 
ever, in spite of desolating civil wars, it has re-| at any moment, from whatever cause it arises, 
covered in an extraordinary degree, and at the constituting the focus of those guerilla outbreaks 
present moment is on the increase. The seat of that incessantly shake the nation and the throne. 
this branch of industry is confined to Catalonia, a; Independently of these formidable hordes of 
small part of Valencia, and the Balearic islands.) smugglers, there is no doubt that the higher classes 
It is perfectly notorious that the Catalonian manu-! of public employ’s are engaged, and participate, 
factures cannot supply more than one-third of the in the profits of the well-organised insurance- 
quantity required for consumption in Spain; | companies, established for the purpose of smug- 
nevertheless, they maintain that a protective duty  gling goods into Spain. 
of 80 to 85 per cent. is absolutely necessary to) In 1848 Spain, like most of the continental 
enable them to exist, if the import of foreign’ Governments, had a revolution; but the Govern- 
cotton goods is to be permitted. ment, by aid of the military, succeeded in re- 

“From the goods so imported, the Spanish establishing despotism, and at this moment the 
treasury does not derive one farthing benefit. The country is again as muchas ever under the spiritual 
whole of the income which Spain obtains from her) degradation of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, which is, 
customs does not exceed, annually, 70,000,000 to as it will ever be so long as it exists, utterly in- 
80,000,000 reals; whilst her comparatively in-| compatible with civil and political liberty—with 
significant neighbour, Portugal, receives 72,000,000 | intellectual and religious freedom. 


NORMAN HAMILTON. 
(Continued from page 537.) 


CHAPTER XXIII. | © What am Icharged with?” asked Hamilton 
THR CAPTURE. coldly. 
Norman Hamitron had returned from a solitary! “Uttering forged notes,” replied the agitated 
walk on the sea-beach, and was in the act of) girl ina terrible whisper. 
ascending the almost vertical stair that led to his} Norman stood irresolute. ' 
humble apartment in the uppermost floor in the) “ For Heaven's sake,” continued his monitress, 
Kirkgate tavern, when Maggie Buchanan, the “make your escape! or at all events be sure that 
landlord's daughter, rushed up after him in breath- you have nothing about you that may prove your 
less haste. rain. They told my father that the smallest scrap 
“For mercy’s sake, sir, fly and make your’ would be sufficient to condemn you. There is 
escape, the criminal officers from Edinburgh have | also a horrible old woman that has called once or 
been here in search of you!” | twice, not wanting to see you yourself, but eager 
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to get information about you. Oh, sir, fly! Iam 
certain you are in real danger.” 

“IT cannot mend my fate, but I may end it ;” 
and he still remained irresolute. 

“T hear my father’s foot,” resumed the girl, 
“and if you do not do something immediately, I 
may never have another opportunity of assisting 
you. Come, I can get you a light, and you can 
burn whatever you think necessary.” 

She took hold of him by the arm, and led him 
unresistingly up the remainder of the small stair 
and then into his attic-room. Securing the door, 
she struck a light; and, holding a candle in the 
grate, she desired him to burn without the delay 
of a single moment every document and paper 
which might in the slightest degree endanger him. 
He yielded to her importunity, and burned all the 
notes that were about his person; and the proccss 
had barely been completed when the sound of 
footsteps and voices were heard below. The girl 
extinguished the candle and ran into an adjoining 
room, while Norman assumed, as he best could, an 
appearance of unconcern and indifference. 

The officers burst into the attic and seized him. 

‘You must come along with us, sir,’ said the 
men. 

“ Have youa warrant?’ asked the prisoner. 

* Yes,” was the reply, and a warrant was handed 
to him. 

On examining it, he saw that he was appre- 
hended under the name that he had assumed in 
London, and then suspicion flashed across him that 
Copley had been the betrayer. However, he was 
determined to commit himself in no way, trusting 
that on a proper explanation of the real circum- 
stances of the case being made, he would be ac- 
quitted of any felonious intention. The officers 
hurried him down stairs, where Buchanan was in 
Waiting. 

“ T trust, sirs,” said the landlord, “ that you will 
tell the provost and bailies o’ Embro’ that I kent 
naething about this fellow’s character, or else he 
should never have put a foot within my hoose. 
Hoo durst you, sir, come into any honest man’s 
hoose, and ruin the name o’ his premises in this 
way? Hoo can I expek creditable folk to be my 
customers, when they ken that I harbour note- 
forgers ? Awa wi’ him, officers, and tell the advo- 
cate that whatever kind 0’ evidence me or my wife 
can gi’e against him, I'll be ower glad to do it.” 

Norman vouchsafed no reply to this address, and 
he was taken away; but as by this time a crowd 
had collected at the door, a hackney-coach was 
called and the party soon disappeared. 

The hag was in the crowd. Her thin, emaciated 
lips quivered, and her red seared eyes basked with 
joy when she saw that the victim had at last been 
duly secured. 

‘“ He's a pretty fellow, whether note-forger or 
no!” remarked a fresh, bouncing Newhaven fish- 
woman. 

« And haven't pretty fellows gone to the gallows 
before now, you fool ?”’ retorted the hag. 

“The gallows, ye auld ill-looking witch!” 
replied the naiad, ‘who would ha’e the heart to 
hang a bonny man like that ?” 











“ He shall hang,” sereamed the beldame; “ ayo. 
hang as high as Haman, although every devil of 
you should try to save him! What makes people 
speak so much about painted skin? If others lose 
their sons, why should his mother not lose hers? 
I dreamt last night that I saw him hanged, and J 
laughed in his face and pointed at him. Will he 
insult me now ?—will he call me names again ?” 

‘Ye auld harrigal witch,” replied the Newha.- 
ven damsel, in good Scotch Dillingsgate, *‘ I dinna 
ken what keeps me frae takin’ you by the neck, 
and hauling you down to the harbour.” 

‘ Aye, duck her,” shouted a dozen of voices, 

“It’s a lang time sin’ a witch was ducked in 
Leith,” cried a sailor. ‘* Come, lend a hand, my 


"? 


hearties ! 

The threat would have speedily been executed 
had not the hag contrived to hobble into the 
tavern ; and Buchanan, dreading an interruption of 
custom, closed the door and privately sent for the 
Leith authorities, in order that the mob might be 
dispersed. A ruse that she had escaped by a back 
door had the effect of drawing off the crowd from 
the front entrance ; and, disappointed of their prey, 
the sailor and his associates relinquished further 
pursuit. Meanwhile, the hag cowered in a corner 
of the bar, where she was regarded as a bird of 
evil omen by the guests. 

“What makes you have such an ill-will at: the 
young fellow, Luckie ?” asked our old acquaintance, 
Character Cook, who happened to be in Leith re- 
garding a missing importation of leather. “I'm 
sure you've not long time to live yourself; and 
at your time of life it should be of little conse- 
quence whether people are pulled up for forgery 


9? 


or no. 
_ My ill-wills are nothing to you, chatterbox.” 

“Come, come, no impudence, old rheumatism! 
If I had gone three steps to that door, and turned 
the key, the mob would have had you in the har- 
bour, and you should have been well washed of 
your ill-nature, I assure you, before I had lent a 
finger to help you out.” 

“T want none of your help; let me go!” 

“Aye, go!’ responded mine host; ‘a note- 
forger in a body’s house is bad enough in ae day, 
without having a cripple spaewife into the bar- 
gain: 

“ And do you think you have got rid of me, or 
the note-forger either, when you get us out of your 
house? He has done that already which will 
make you suffer, and suffer sweetly. The thing is 
only beginning to work yet; when it is further on, 
I'll come back and laugh at you, and we'll see then 
who has the most power to insult, you or me?” 

Mysterious evil is always dreaded, and especially 
by the ignorant and superstitious; and Buchanan 
stared at the prophetess with a look of dismay that 
betokened extreme terror. 

“Ye should try your cantrips on me, Luckie" 
said Character Cook. “I'll no be feared at you, 
like Willie Buchanan. 1 'il gi’e you my name and 
address, and gi’e you leave to cast cups, and ride 
on a broomstick, or do onything else that ye like, 
and jist see if a’ your sulphur and brimstone will 
pit me about.” 
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« Ass!’ replied the beldame, “ you are not worth , 
‘1 in order that he might witness the result of the 


notice. 

“ Strange,’ remarked Character, “that nobody 
will meddle wi me! I speak treason by the ell, 
and, though there are filteen Lords o’ Session, nane 
© them take me up! There’s Hamilton and Torry 
have had to keep ont of the road for weeks, and, 
maybe, winna be back till next month, although 
the sough has blown bye, and me never needed to 
leave the causey. And, noo, here’s an auld asth- 
matic goblin o’ a wife is willing to take her re- 
venge on an ignorant publican that never harmed 
her, and winna sae meikle as scratch my cheek, 
although I were to pull her very beard. It’s clear 
I'm never to live in history, but mann jist jog on 
mending shoon to the aristocracy, as my teyther 
did before me. It really is a queer world, this! 
Here, you Buchanan! take your money for your 
vill” 

The patriot left, and the hag followed. The 
latter, on turning the corner, came in contact with 
Maggie Buchanan; a large tear in her fair eye 
dimmed the vision of the sorrowing girl, so that, 
unconsciously, she slightly touched the beldame in 
passing. 

‘Can't you keep your own side of the pave- 
ment, milksop?” said the hag rudely, ‘‘ You are 
crying, are you? Aye, cry on, you will yet have 
more oceasion to blubber! I once cried, and why 
should not you? You'll weep prettily, won't you, 
the night before it takes place! You'll not sleep 
that night, or, if you do, your dreams will be worse 
than your waking thoughts. Ze will go through 
it only once, but you'li see him do it a thousand 
times, and each time will be worse than the first. 
Perhaps Ili see you there ; and, while yousimper, 
I'll chuckle.” 

Poor Maggie was riveted to the spot in dumb 
astonishment, not venturing, in her bewilderment, 
to utter a single word in reply to this singular 
attack. Character Cook, who had lingered about 
the spot, fortunately came to the rescue ; and, taking 
the old woman by the shoulder, he vigorously 
pushed her forward. 

* What for do ye meddle wi’ the lassie, ye ill- 
faured limmer ? . If ye don’t get about yer busi- 
ness immediately I'l] raise a mob o’ boys about ye, 
and get ye into the harbour after a’.” 

‘The hag mumbled with her toothless gums, and 
walked on, 

Character then betook himself to Edinburgh ; 


and, as his mission to Leith had“ broken the day,” | 


he contented himself with simply looking in at the 
door of his bazaar on his arrival in the city ; and 
having ascertained from his faithful spouse, Babie, 
that * nothing was going on,’ Character resolved 
on whetting his appetite for the marvellous by | 
etepping across to the Bailie Court, in order to hear 
What had been done with the note-forger. | 

Curl Crawford blazed on the bench with all the} 
dignity that person, voice and wig could confer ;_ 
and Sharpnose was pert, acid and epigrammatic as, 
ever. Character ascertained that, some cases having 
been in hand when the Leith prisoner was brought 
up, he had not yet been placed at the bar. 

Lucky, as usual, thought the man of leather ; and | 
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he carelessly seated himself on one of the benches, 


preliminary investigation. 

The Court began to fil! rapidly as the time ap- 
proached when it was thought probable that the 
important case would come on—the visitors, with 
that eager curiosity that attaches to all kinds of 
crime, being anxious to gratify themselves with a 
sight of the criminal’s person. 

“ Very curious!’ muttered the philosophic shoe- 
maker. “ Here's me that spoke about the consti- 
tution, and is known to every man and mother’s 
son in Edinburgh; and here’s a fellow that they 
think has uttered forged notes, and that nobody 
ever saw or heard of, and yet the haill town, for- 
bye Leith, are rinning at his heels. Dang it, I've 
a good mind to try the note-forging mysel’ ‘” 

‘There are worse trades,’ whispered the hag, 
looking up to him with a fiendish smile. 

Character started at the hideous apparition. 

“ What do you know about it?” 

“More than you think; but this is not a place 
for talking. Hush, here he is; [ll speak to you 
some other time.” 

‘“‘ Myles Spencer, you are charged with uttering 
forged notes—do you admit the charge? yes or 
no, quick!’ said Sharpnose addressing the pri- 
soner. 

“T deny the charge,” replied Norman, 

“T must commit you, sir,” was the judicial 
observation. 

“ Who is my accuser ?”’ 

“One Fisher—Major Fisher, as he called him- 
self.” 

“T know no such person,” answered Norman; 
“T never heard of such a person; let him come 
forward, if he is here, and substantiate his charge.” 

“ Unfortunately. he has made his escape; we at 
first took him at his own word, and considered that 
he had been swindled by you, but now we are 
satisfied that you are associates. One or other may 
turn king’s evidence, and so you must be remanded 
in the meantime.” 

‘‘ But there is no proof whatever against me,” 
continued Hamilton. 

“Call Carmichael and Carmichael’s _ sister. 
Quick! now or lately Thistle Bank—quick !” 

Mr. Carmichael was sworn, 

«“ Mr. Carmichael,” queried Sharpnose, ‘is this 
the other person who dined with you yesterlay— 
quick ?” 

“No.” 

“ Sure 

“ Certain.” 

« Sister—Miss Carmichael—quick.” 

Kate was sworn, 

“Did you ever see that person before—quick ?” 

“ Never in my born-days—that is, I micht ha’e 
met him in a crowd and no kent that he was 
there.” 

* He was not one of the persons that dined with 
your brother yesterday ?”’ 

“No,” 

“Any more witnesses, Mr. Sharpnose,’’ asked 
the bailie. 

‘‘None,” replied the procvrator, rather chop- 
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586 NORMAN 
fallen, “except the scrawl that was sent me by 
post.” 


“ A scrawl written by nobody knows who is no 
evidence in law,” remarked the bailie pompously. 
“ Has the prisoner been searched ?” 

The officers signified acquiescence. 

“ Any thing suspicious found about him ‘ 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing found in his lodgings ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“T wish I knew who wrote the scrawl?” ob- 
served Sharpnose. ‘I move that the prisoner be 
remanded until I collect further evidence. I'll ad- 
vertise for the writer of that scrawl and offer a 
reward. Officers, every one of you be on the look 
out. This is a clue got, and it must be followed 
up—quick !” 

“T wrote the scrawl,” cried a voice. 

“Bring that person here,’ shouted Sharpnose. 
“ Bring them forward here—quick !” 

A lane was opened up amongst the human forms, 
aud the hag stood before the bench. 

“ This is wretched work!” said Norman, in an 
excited tone. 
sell me forged notes in the street one night, and 
because I refused somewhat sharply to have any- 


9°? 





HAMILTON. 


“Come, come, be civil. Honour among thieves, 
you know. Had you not been about to peach on 
that confederate of yours, I should not have med- 
dled with you.” 

“ He insulted me.” 

“ And wad you hang a man because he insulted 
you, silly body ?” 

“Aye, three times ower would I do it, ifI 
hated him.” 

“ And why don’t you hate me, my beauty ?” 

“ Look you after your wife and children.” 

“Lord sake! wad ye throw glamour o'er Babie 
and the weans ?” and Character beat a swift re- 





treat, in order, Macduff-like, to ascertain if all his 
“little lambs” were safe in bed. 
That night the moon rose clear and unclouded, 


Apparent queen, she unveiled her pecrless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 


It was such a night as that on which Norman 
had first left Thornton ; and now, within the space 
of little more than a year, how had matters changed! 
Then a high-minded, generous, and respected 








youth ; and now a degraded, sunken, forlorn out- 


“This miserable wretch offered to | cast, the tenant of a loathsome cell, surrounded by 


criminals of the lowest order, and himself branded 
with a felon’s infamy, and w ‘ith the horrid doom 


. . . . . | 
thing to do with her, she assailed me with impre- | of a felon’s end all but hanging over him. 


cations, and threatened me with vengeance after- 


wards.”’ 

“What say, old woman? Never mind him. 
Wrote the scrawl, eh? Speak—quick !”’ 

The hag was about to answer, when her eye 


! 
| 








Premature age had stamped itself on that once 
fair brow, now furrowed with care. Through that 


dark matted hair, which adhered in stiffened tresses 


to his fevered temples, fair fingers ‘had often been 
passed in loving fondness ; that crouching, despair- 


caught that of Character Cook, who held up his ing form had once been erect and manly ; and 


forefinger in a menacing attitude. 
diately paralysed. The words she had uttered to 
him not five minutes before would, if divulged by | 
Cook, in whose discretion she had no confidence, | 
corroborate the statement of the object of her unac- 
countable hatred, and invalidate the evidence she 
had so rashly essayed to give. With the quick- 
ness of thought she resolved on the course neces- 
sary to be pursued, and possibly her decision might 
have been accelerated by the fact that on her per- 
son, at that very moment, some forged notes were 
concealed. 

“Don’t mumble, but speak-—quick ! 
send me a scrawl about this person ?” 

“No.” 

“No ? then why did you say you did ?—quick !” 

“T did not say that Ihad written it. I am very 
poor and very cold. Give me something, your 
honour! I only said that I wished I had written , 
the scrawl, because then, you know, I should have 
got something. I am very old, gentlemen, and 
very hungry. Do give me something! None of 

ou would missa few coppers to poor old Magda- 
ene. I'll sing to you, gentlemen.” 

“Put away the crazy fool—quick ! 

The hag was unceremoniously thrust aside, and 
the order was given to remand the prisoner. 

“ Ye're a queer ane, luckie,” remarked Character 
to the Sybil, “ and I'mrather thinkin’ a dangerous | 
ane.”’ 

“You'll find that, if you cross my path again ! 

“ Where do you live ¥” 

“ What's that to you?” 


Did you 


Ba 


J 








wretched captive. 





She was imme- | those eyes, that now gleamed with unearthly fierce- 


“ness, had once been lighted up by the mild lustre 


of happy innocence. 

There was joy and mirth in Edinburgh that 
night, although none fell to the share of the 
Mothers kissed the rosy cheeks 
of sleeping babes, without dreaming that the fate 
of him who in the next street lay prostrate on the 
damp prison floor might in a few short years 
come to be theirs. Young men and maidens 
laughed and shouted by the merry fireside, elder 
companies had their less boisterous amusements, 
and all rejdiced in health, prosperity and gladness. 
No present fear was on them, and the shadow of 
no approaching terror cast its gloom on their on- 
ward path. But he, the unhappy, miserable pri- 
soner, was then racked with despair and dark fore- 
bodings, with none to sooth, none to cheer, and 
none to sympathise. 

And yet, during that long, weary night, when 
every moment was an hour, and every hour a day, 
a slender form stood without that gloomy prison, 
and gazed on its sullen walls till dawn. 


CHAPTER XNIV. 
LEGAL PROOF, 


Mr. Bucwanan, of the Kirkgate, was disap- 
pointed when he heard that there was a probability 
of his late guest being dismissed for want of evi- 
dence. Mr. Spencer had not worked or begged 
while living under his roof; and having no idea 
that a poor gentleman could support himself 
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honestly, the host arrived somewhat rapidly at the | on that score, one thing is certain, that Buchanan's 


conclusion that he must have perpetuated exist- 
ence by fraudulent appliances. If not a forger of | 
notes, then he was something else that was bad; 
and, if bad at best, why not this as well as any 
other form of iniquity? This might have been 
reasoning within a circle ; but logicians themselves 
have been often guilty of numerous sophisms, and 
therefore it need not be great matter for wonder if 
an illiterate publican failed in carrying out the 
syllogistic form of ratiocination. 

How men should live is a problem which may 
be settled by any one who takes the trouble of 
consulting that venerable compendium of ethics, 
the “ Whole Duty of Man,” but how men do live 
is a question which no printed work can tell; and 
doubtful is it if those omnipotent gentlemen called 
royal commissioners, whose labours, like a rocket, 
end in something blue, could expiscate the mystery. 
Look over the street at your neighbours, the Pea- 
cocks. Old Peacock walks abroad every day, so 
does his wife, and the sons and daughters lawfully 
begotten of them. Their house-rent is higher 
than yours, and eke, by parity of reasoning, their 
taxes; they do nothing that any mortal can dis- 
cover, and the query and wonder of the whole 
neighbourhood is, How do they live? They are | 
all well-dressed—a month or so behind the fashion, 
but still passing well. Call for the directory. 
L—M—N—O—P—that’s it—‘ Peacock, Theo- 
philus, 13, Paradise-row.”” What do you make of 
that, wife of my bosom? No word of army, or 
navy, ordnance, artillery, marines, or even of 
H.ELCS. Will he have cash in the funds? 
“Perhaps,” suggests your suggestive wife, “he 
writes for the magazines.” “Poor devil! I pity 
him! But no—he has not the hard-up, broken- 
down, hand-to-mouth aspect of literature’s jour- 
neymen.’ “ Bless me, Alfred, I thought that the 
men who wrote in magazines were laughing, merry 
fellows. I am sure they often say funny things 
m print,” 

Ah, my dear madam, if you and Alfred derive 
the means of your subsistence from the three per 
cent. consols, adhere to that investment and eschew 
literature. You and ‘he can look in the fire when 
you have a mind; but here I, the author of this 
tradition, have had to sit down, like a galley-slave, 
and write whether I will or no. I have done 
nothing for a fortnight, and the editor is at my 
heels, For any sake, good reader, let me have 
your sympathy while I endeavour to proceed ; and 
Just consider, that although it may be hard for you 
to read it is harder for me to write. 

* 6 is * 

Buchanan minutely examined the apartment so 
recently occupied by Norman, but he failed in dis- 
covering anything suspicious. It sometimes hap- 
pens, however, that those who search diligently do 
not find what they seek ; and, contrariwise, those 
Who investigate listlessly, or, perhaps, scarcely use 
their vision at all, pounce upon the very things 
that are sought. Sir John Herschel denies that 
sclentific discoveries are made by chance. We 
have our doubts as to the correctness of that pro- 





position; but whether Sir John or we be correct 


servant-wench discovered by chance, in a recess in 
the attic room vacated by Hamilton, the identical 
bunch of notes which Copley, as mentioned before, 
had given him during their interview on the sea- 
beach. The slattern took the parcel down stairs 
to her master. The new, stiff and crisp look and 
feel of the notes satisfied Buchanan that they were 
contraband ; and he immediately prepared himself 
for a journey to Edinburgh. 

‘* Look after the bar, Mrs. Buchanan,” he called 
to his wife. “I've got some of that rascal’s notes. 
Mysie faund them up-stairs. He's sure to hang 
noo!” 

“ What's that ye say, Willie ?” 

‘“‘T say that Spencer fellow, or whatever else be 
his name, is sure to hang noo.” 

“And wad ye be the means o’ hangin’ him, 
Willie ?” asked his wife solemnly. 

“What for no? has he no been forging notes ? 
Besides, it’s no me that hangs him, it’s the law.” 

‘“ Willie, he may fa’ into some ither body's hands ; 
he never cheated us, and we shouldna meddle wi’ 
him.” 

‘Stuff and nonsense! Look after the house !” 

“ Willie,” continued the wife, ‘“ my feyther had 
to gi’e evidence against a man who was hanged 


| for sheep-stealing. Ae word frae my feyther would 


ha’e saved his life; but my feyther couldna say 
that word without forswearing himsel’; and yet, 
ever after, that word and the man’s look haunted 
my feyther nicht and day. He couldna get peace 
by day or sleep by nicht; and to his dying hour 
he never forgot that trial. Naebody kens about 
thae notes, pit them in the fire, and say nae mair 
about them.” 

“ What, and defate the ends 0’ justice ?—catch 
me!" 

“ Do it, then; but, mark my words ! you'll repent 
o’ this as lang as ye live!” 

Buchanan seemed half-conscious that his mission 
was, after all, somewhat doubtful, and he left his 
house hurriedly, as if to drown reflection. 

Mysie, the servant, was a spectator and auditor 
of the scene just narrated, and slowly awoke to a 
consciousneas that she was implicated in the dread 
catastrophe hinted at by her mistress. 

“Did ye say, mem,” asked Mysie sobbing, “ that 
thae siller notes will mauk yon grand gentleman 
to be hanged ?”’ 

“T doot it, Mysie,” replied Mrs. Buchanan. 

‘“‘ Weel, then, I wis’ my fingers had been amang 
the red het coals whaun I lifted them.”’ 

“If ye had only brocht them to me, lassie!” 
was the unavailing plaint of the mistress. 

“T'll tell Maggie !” was the triumphant reply of 
Mysie, who regarded her young mistress as a 
species of oracle, having influence with both her 
employers, and who never conceived of any di- 
lemma that was beyond Maggie’s power of extri- 
cation. 

Maggie entered shortly after her mother and 
Mysie had retired to their respective spheres of 
duty, and was informed, without loss of time, by 
the handmaid, as to the incident which had oc- 
curred. The girl was about to dart out of the 
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house like an arrow, when she was accosted by her 
mother. 

“ Maggie! where in the earth are you going? 
and what makes you look sae white i’ the face?" 

‘“ [ maun save him, mither, although I should dee 
mysel’!” And with an impetuosity that defied 
all attempts at restraint, she rushed forth to the 
street. 

“ Mysie,” asked the hostess, “did ye ever see 
that Mr. Spencer speaking to Maggie ?” 

“No me,” replied Mysie, who had early been 
indoctrinated in the theory that, in matters of love, 
concealment is the essence of honour. 

“ Wae’s me! This isa sad business,” soliloquised 
the mother. ‘ We ha’e but a’e bairn oot o’ sax; 
and here’s her taking up wi’ a man that will be 
hanged, and her ain feyther the cause o’ it! What 
a weary, weary warld! Willie and me was count- 
ing last nicht a’ that we had made, and whaun we 
could gi’e up bizziness, and leave Leith wi’ a’ its 
foul smells, and gang and live i’ the country ; but 
here’s something that will bring sorrow to our 
doors wherever we gang. Anither gill, sir! Aye! 
aye! Comin’! And so, true to the instinct of 
business, and smothering up her griefs (we all play 
parts in this lower scene), Mrs. Buchanan hurried 
with the liquid fire to a Baltie skipper. 

Meanwhile, Maggie sped with lightning velocity 
up what is now called Leith Walk, but which then 
partook more of the appearance of a country road 
than it does in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. ‘The anxious girl swept with hurried eye 
the expanse of a mile of passengers of all grades 
and character, but in vain search for the form of 
him she was so desirous of beholding. Breath- 
less she reached the outskirts of Edinburgh, but 
still no appearance. She darted up the steep incline 
of Leith Wynd, which she knew to be her father's 
usual mode of approach to the interior of the city ; 
she arrived at its summit, but still nothing. A 
crowd heaved to and fro between the Netherbow 
and the Lawnmarket, but still no father. Despair 
lent energy to her tottering frame, and, with even 
quickened pace, she ascended the High-street in 
the direction of the old gaol. 

“Did you see my father?” she screamed, in 
agony of soul, and with excited mien, to Charac- 
ter Cook, who had just time to signal, up the 
street, as she ran, or rather flew, past him. 

Joy! Hope! There he is!—just entering the 
court-room door. ‘There may yet be time. 

“* Father !” : 

“ Stop there, lassie, till I come oot o’ the court!’ 
replied the parent, who suspected nothing from his 
daughter's appearance, except that she had been 
pursuing him in considerable haste. 

“ Father, you must not go into the court!” 

“Is the bairn mad?” 

“T will go mad if you take in those papers; 
give them to me!” 

“Go and min’ your own affairs, you foolish 
thing!” answered Buchanan. 

“ Father, give me those papers, I implore you! 
Father! give them to me! You'll break my 
a father, if you are the cause of condemning 

im "’ 
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It is difficult to analyse men’s motives. The 
presiding notion in the case of Buchanan was a 
morbid love of notoriety. He thought that Sharp. 
nose and the other functionaries connected with the 
outposts of justice would applaud him: that the 
judges would do the same; and that the public 
would talk about him; and, in addition to this, 
there was a spice of revenge against Norman in 
ease his house should be tarnished in its reputation 
from having been the receptacle of a notorious 
criminal. His daughter he loved, but much as he 
would love a plaything, having no capacity to 
discern the superior qualities which she possessed ; 
this interference, then, in behalf of his victim, he 
ascribed to a childish horror of blood, which, 
when the occasion had passed, would disappear and 
be forgotten. He accordingly, without further 
parley, proceeded towards the court-room door. 

“Father! you shall not go in!’ screamed the 
girl frantically ; and she seized him convulsively 
by the arm, and so firmly that without positive 
force he could not disengage himself. 

“ What's the row?” asked Character Cook, who 
was now retracing his steps up the street. 

“ It’s the notes, Mr. Cook, that that forger left 
in our hoose, and the lassie winna hear o’ them 
being gi’en up, although it’s the only way to hang 
the villain.” 

‘Here's a case!” muttered the man of leather. 
“ The auld wife wants him strapped up, and the 
young ane wants him saved! I daur say the 
young limmer wad see me swinging wi’ my shoon 
on without caring a rap. Howsomdever, I don't 
care about seeing that young, dark fellow strapped 
up. Isay you, Buchanan,’ he added aloud, “ the 
lassie’s richt. What's the use o’ you going away 
and bletherin’ to the bailies and provosts and a’ 
the constituted authorities clamjamphrey ? I sup- 
pose there’s plenty o’ folks hanged by Braxfield, 
without you pitting in your spoke.” 

“T'll do my duty, sir,” replied Buchanan, quite 
chafed at the want of co-operation from Character. 

“Do ye'r duty, ye old spigot! And do ye do 
your duty when you sell smuggled rum to old 
Dorie Reed? I know your pranks, sir, so take 
care! Go home this moment wi’ your dochter, 
and let her jo alane.” 

The possibility of any love-connexion subsisting 
between Norman and his daughter had never oc- 
curred to the obtuse publican, but being suggested 
to him, the thought of such an alliance only irti- 
tated him the more ; and accordingly, by a sudden 
impulse he shook off his daughter, and again rushed 
towards the entrance to Sharpnose’s chambers. 
The girl clutched at his skirts and Cook manfully 
seized an arm. 

“Come away wi’ me, man,” bawled Character, 
‘“‘ye'r daughter is nearly dead wi’ fear. What's 
the use o’ a shine like this in the open streets? 
Come wi’ me, and Babie, my wife, will speak to 
the lassie.” | 

“God in heaven bless you!” said Maggie. “Oh, 
come wi’ me, feyther!” 

“Not an inch till I gi’e up the forged notes. I 
wadna gi’e them up to ye'r mither, and it’s 20 
likely that I'll gi’e them up to you. Hoo durst 
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you tak’ up wi’ a note-forging fellow, till the very 
souters o’ Edinborough are speaking aboot it ?’’ 

“ Man,” retorted Character, clenching his teeth, 
“ifit wasna’ before your bairn, I wad gi'e ye 
something that wad teach you ceevility—some- 
thing that wad save you a quarter at the dancing- 
school.” 

From the beginning a few gaping urchins had 
assembled round the trio, and now some half-dozen 
loungers hovered about, and the talismanic phrase 
of “ forged notes,” passed rapidly amongst them. 

“ Forged notes ! who said forged notes ?—quick !” 
inquired Sharpnose, emerging from his own pre- 
mises. ‘‘ Archie Campbell, speak to the people— 
quick ? 

* «Phat is aboot them note forges?” asked the 
Celt. 

“Tt's me here,” cried Buchanan. “I have got 
the notes belonging to the fellow that was ta’en up 
in Leith.” 

Sharpnose leaped for joy. 

« Why didn’t you bring them at once ?—quick! 
jnstead of palavering there. ‘There’s a reward of 
fifty pounds offered for such information as will 
convict. Come along—quick ! Upstairs here !’” 

“There. Do ye hear that, Maggie ?’’ interposed 
Buchanan, with a triumphant chuckle. “Gang 
hame and tell your mither that fifty pounds is no 
a bad day’s wark !”’ 

Maggie directed towards her father a look of 
extreme horror, and, staggering towards Character 
Cook, fainted in his arms. The bluff bootmaker 
was not prepared for this catastrophe, and expressed 
his thoughts accordingly. 

“ Na, ye ken, this beats a’! I aince had to haud 
my mither till she got a teeth drawn; but I never 
hala woman i’ my arms that was aff in a fit. 
Lord! sic a weight she has. Will none o’ ye rin 
fora doctor, and no stan’ glowering there like a 
wheen craws ?” 

Character’s perplexities excited a general titter, 
for it was a received canon that nothing done by 
him could possibly be contemplated from a grave 
point ; and his own ludicrous allusions on all occa- 
sions confirmed the practice. 

“Maybes,” suggested Deacon Elliot, whose 
scraggy neck peered over the heads of the crowd, 
much in the way that a crane looks over a wall, 
“maybes it would be best to carry her hame ona 
shuiter.” 

“Weel, and hoo the Devil dinna ye bring ane ?’’ 
asked the irascible Cook. . “‘ Hang the like o’ that 
man Elliot and his three-cornered face! He's aye 
gleg 1’ the tongue, but catch him lift a hand. Will 
ye gang and bring ane o’ your ain shuts, and per- 
iorm a Christian act for aince in. your life ?” 

“Hem!” replied the deacon drily, “ mine is new 
painted ; or else, neighbours, ye ken—’ 

A shout of, laughter interrupted the eulogy 
Which Deacon Elliot was, by implication, about to 
Paes upon himself; and Character lustily renewed 
448 claims on public support. 

_ Weel, I do declare,” resumed, the burdened 
“ootmaker, “this is a queer go! It was only an 
tour syne that I saw a horse fa’ down wi’ a sand- 
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| the head, anither loosened the harness, and anither 
pokit the beast i’ the ribs ; and they didna halt till 
the cart was yolkit again, and on the road to the 
Castle-hill as brisk as ever; and yet here's 
Christian wi’ a soul to be saved, and a woman, and 
weel favoured too, and there ye stand snickering 
and laughin’ as if ye were at a penny shew in the 
Grassmarket. For shame, men! lend’s a hand! 
ye’r carrying the joke o'er far !” 

A Scotch mob is about the most ferocious that 
ever assembled on a street—witness the slaughter 
of Porteous; but the national blood requires to 
be thoroughly roused, and this is a work of some 
time. Caledonian rioters are first sarcastic and 
jocular, then gloomy and stern, and finally diaboli- 
cal; but all the while they are systematic, rarely 
exceeding or going beyond the precise object con- 
templated from the beginning. In the affair now 
under consideration the ludicrous predominated 
over the reflective, and momentarily tickled the 
bystanders ; but the first burst of mirth over, they 


| yielded to Character’s appeal. ‘The loudest laugher 


was the first to become censor, a result of common 
occurrence, and exemplified in almost every co- 
operative movement. 

“Arn’t you ashamed o’ yourselves to stand 
laughin’ there,” quoth the moralist, ‘“‘and see a 
puir thing deein’ afore your very een? Where 
wad ye like her taken till, Mr. Cook ?” 

“That's it,” rejoined Character, drawing his now 
disengaged hand across his sallow brow. “ We 
canna carry her to Leith; and as for her father, 
there’s no saying when Sharpnose will let him oot 
o’ his clutches. I daur say it will be best for me 
to tak’ her hame to Babie. See! she’s comin’ roun’. 
This way, my woman, a cup 0’ Babie’s green tea 
will set you on your feet again.” 

The cavalcade moved towards Character’s hos- 
pitable dwelling; and as it neared the portals of 
the domicile of the man of leather, an urchin, who 
was playing on the pavement, conveyed to Mrs. 
Cook a rather inaccurate impression of the mission 
of her lord. 

“Eh! here’s Character Cook wi’ a drunk wife !’’ 

“Weel—na—I declare! Did you ever?” ejacu- 
lated Babie, as she stood on the threshold. 

Character vouchsafed no reply to his helpmate ; 
but, handing an arm of the prostrate Maggie to s 
volunteer, he turned to the talkative urchin, who, 
perceiving vengeance in Oharacter’s eye, beat a 
rapid retreat, but not in time to save him from an 
emphatic cuff. 

“That man never goes oot at this door,” re- 
marked Dame Cook, “that he doesna get into 
some hallibulloo. What ean I do wi’ an unweel 
woman ?”’ 

“Whist, Babie,”’ answered Character. “There, 
you ehaps, if ye want a ploy, there's old Buchanan, 
the feyther. After him, and try hoo he'll like a 
bath in the Nor’ Loch.” 

The crowd instantly turned round ‘in the direc- 
tion indicated, aiid set off in pursuit of an unfor- 
tunate wight, who was nearly jostled to death 
before he was allowed to explain that he had not 
the honour of rejoicing in the name of Scotland's 





“art, and the haill town ran to see it. Ane held 
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Maggie meanwhile gradually recovered her scat-| the streets of every living being, and the town. 
tered recollections, and was kindly put to bed by guard stood shivering in entrys; but the anxions 
Mrs. Cook; but she went not there to sleep. The, girl sat on the lone pavement gazing on the 
last act of Babie, after looking on her own uncon- gloomy prison till returning dawn again peopled 
scious children, was to cast a glance at her care- the streets. 


worn guest; but the couch was empty. It was a/| 
eold, bitter night, the harsh east wind had cleared | 


(To be continued.) 





LIFE, LITERATURE, AND THE “SCHOLAR.” 


Tue true scholar perceives that Nature is not) 
final ; that beauty, wherever it is seen, is the foot-| 
prints of divinity ; that the universe is the realisa- 
tion of the perfected idea of God ; and his culture 
tends to this one object—to give him insight into 
this idea, that so he may command its correlative, 
which is Nature. He asks himseif perpetually, 
“« What is the meaning which God symbolises for'| 
me in these varied forms of stars, and moon, and | 
forest, and mountain?” His life becomes a per- | 
petual query, to which Nature is the perpetual | 
answer. He stands at the feet of every fact, as’ 
though it were the angel of God, until he has drawn | 
from it its utterance. He sees that a spiritual | 
cause lurks behind every circumstance ; that a new 
revelation is written in the heavens every night by 
a divine finger; that all physical circumstances 
and conditions are symbolical of spiritual facts ; 
that a truth is swathed up in every cloud that sails 
over the liquid arch ; that all Nature is the publica- | 
tion of the all-perfect will of the Deity. From 
the universe, which is an image, he ascends 
to that which it typifies. He converts the 
formations of Nature into thoughts, and then 
compares these uttered thoughts ef God with 
the uttered thoughts of man, human institutions 
with institutions that are divine, the laws of the 
one with the laws of the other. ‘‘ Nature,” he says, 
*‘is good. I will make her the test, the touch- 
stone by which to try the merits of these brawling, 
querulous political parties, arts, sciences, litera- 
tures.” He sees that Nature is the expression of 
the one harmonious thought of God; and he re- 
solves to try these utterances of the human spirit 
by this one of the divine, knowing that those in- 
stitutions that approach nearest to its laws approach 
nearest to truth, and that those whose departure is 
widest are the farthest from it. 

He applies his principle, and strolls down one 
of the over-crowded streets of our manufacturing 
towns, and looks on the factory child, manifesting 
none of the elasticity, the sportiveness, which are 
the common characteristics of childhood, but drag- 
ging heavily on its woe-weary limbs—not a solitary 
smile to welcome the stray sunbeam that falls lurid | 
and yellow on the pavement, through the dense 
atmosphere of smoke ; but pale, gaunt, sallow, with 
a cold, sullen look, mingled with somewhat of that 
selfish cunning which long familiarity with misery 
invariably begets. ‘‘ This,” he says, “is not right. 
This poor, gliding, woe-begone anatomy is not one 








with the fair world which God has created ; and the. 


institution in which this is permitted is a string out 
of tune in the harp of the universe. The chrysalis 
comes not out of its shell till its wings are formed; 
but this child is applied to labour long before the 
faculties for labour have received their proper for. 
mation. Nature is a freedom ; this is a crippling 
Nature expands; this contracts. The law of Na. 
ture is a continuous development; the law of this 
child has been a perpetual stunting. The bud 
waits until the sun and the summer air, and the 
thousand genial influences that are in operation 
for its development, call on it to expand, when it 
unfurls its hidden beauties, becomes a blossom, a 
ripened joy, and casts its odours to the four winds of 
heaven, to mingle with the bright things that swarm 
in the golden air, and ascend, with the songs of the 
woods, to the throne of the Eternal. But this child 
can never blossom. It is past that already. It 
shows signs and tokens of decay, while life ought 
yet to be young in its veins. The good in it seems 
to have been choked and stifled; only the evil is 
seen. That scowl will become blacker! That 
cunning will become savagery! Therefore,” says 
our scholar, ‘that institution that ripens childhood 
for night and the charnel wants rectifying.’’ 
Again, he looks into our political institutions; 
and sees men sprawling and tugging at the skirts 
of the old, withered Past—as if it were a goddess 
whom they ought to worship. He witnesses these 
sages putting on their green spectacles of Toryism, 
Whigism, Chartism, eyeing intently all facts, and 
impartially finding all objects tinged w.'h the colour 
of their spectacles! Now, he knows that uw be 
quite a man it is necessary to be unencumbered, 
and that nothing is seen aright through an impure 
medium. He knows that, while these men are 
wrangling and disputing about the colour of the 
chameleon truth, there are stout fellows in the 
world by hundreds and thousands, with sturdy 
thews and sinews, with the heart and the will to 
work, with the faculties for labour all fully de 
veloped, who can yet find no channel for the com 
veyance of their energies, no employment for theif 
faculties—who cannot find any bank in which to 
invest their God-given capital, and put it out to 
interest. Now, in Nature he finds nothing like 
this. There everything has its proper amount of 
labour assigned it, in exact proportion to the limi- 
tations of its capacity; every function its mission, 
every faculty its duty; and it accomplishes what 
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has been assigned to it, and all that has been as- 
signed to it. The result is that, in all the opera- 
tions of Nature, there is a complete totality, a 
never-ending harmony, a beauty that sings for ever 
the praises of its Creator. 

Again, he sees other men who really have em- 
pioyment, but who have not a sufficient amount of 
remuneration for the labour performed. This he 


knows is in direct contravention of all the laws of | 
Here is Justice with her) 


justice and propriety. 
scales : in the one is the labour, resting solidly on | 
the earth ; in the other the remuneration, kicking 
the sky. Men who have the reward of their toil 
thus meted out to them swarm in our towns, and 
in our rural districts :—men whose life is no life, 
but a never-ending struggle for existence. Now 
the scholar knows that life is for education, for the 
education of all the functions, and not for the 
education of any one particular function. But how 
can this man, whose utmost efforts barely sutlice 
to protect his wife and children from the sharp 
faugs of starvation, find heart or time to devote to 
the education of his spiritual functions? How 
can he whose brain swims with exhaustion from 
the ceaseless race after the crust of bread that is 
to sustain life within him, pause to listen to the 
whispered ministrations of the angels that line his 
thorny path? And yet this man hasasoul. ‘This 
ragged, abject, spirit-broken creature is the centre 
of a circle of life, whose circumference is eternity. 
For him the showers descend, and the grass 
grows. For him the forests nod their stately heads, 
and the valleys spread out their mossy retreats. 
For him the years roll on their ‘ many-sided” 
wisdom—the seasons come and go. [For him the 
sun lays on his tints of ruddy glory; and the 
evening paints pictures of the beauty of heaven. 
tim the day solicits; him the darkness invites. 
for him the night unfurls her mystic chart of 
stars, and the constellations come out of the dim 
obscure in radiant groups. Tor him thoughts are 
uttered, books are written. For him philosophers 
think, poets sing. He is one world—the whole 
universe is but another. He is encircled by beau- 
ties and harmonies that woo him for ever; but he 
heeds them not. How can he when he is com- 
pelled to rattle his poor bare bones in a ceaseless 
scuffle for existence? He is thus cut off from his 
best privileges, debarred of his holiest prerogatives. 
Again the scholar takes one more earnest look | 
at the “ world as it is,” and gives a glance to our 
criticism and literature. 
_ Until lately, poetry had become almost extinct 
nour land. It was no longer a sweet singer, 
redolent of the new-made hay and the spring- 
flowers ; but a mere anatomy of dry bones, it was 
as dismal a thing as Death grinning through the 
bars of charnel windows. The poets had no dreams, 
no inspirations, but went to the ves of their 
predecessors for garment, harp and song. Their 
poetry consisted of a few stock images and phrases 
which made their appearance at every turn, like 
Harlequin in a new dress. Not contented with 


abusing those to whom they were indebted for all 
that they possessed, they amused themselves by 
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wrangling and bickering with one another, until 


‘at last the Temple of the Muses had become, like 


the Scandinavian Niflheim, “a most discordant 


' spot, filled with whoopings and howlings, and built 
| of the bones of serpents, with poisoned streams 
‘running through it.” 


To such a low ebb had the tide of genius sink, 


‘and upon the public mind such a state of degrada- 


tion and degeneracy had been superinduced, that 
if perchance a stray note of the sweetest melody 
rang out of the deep discord, it was decried imme- 
diately, and held up to public scorn and ridicule. 
Until, at last, Wordsworth, and Coleridge and 
Southey arose, with brave hearts, exclaiming, ‘“‘ We 
will have none of this. We have had quite enough 
of jargon and jingle ; now let us be true men. We 
must go back a mighty stride—not to Shakspeare, 
nor Chaucer, nor Milton, nor Spenser, but one 
remove further, to Nature herself. We also have 
the moon and the stars, the rocks and the woods, 
the mountain-pines and the valley-tlowers. The 
birds bring music to us also, and the streams, and 
the winds: We will sing our own songs !” And thus 
was effected one of the most glorious intellectual 
revolutions that this world has ever witnessed. 
Here, then, the scholar perceives hopeful signs, 
something that seems to indicate the coming day. 
Our best critics are beginning to see that they are 
not called upon to sit in judgment upon an author, 
and tell to the world what it shall think of this 
poem, or that system of philosophy, just to spare 
it the trouble of thinking for itself, or to prevent 
its perpetration of the great crime of holding an 
opinion of its own; but they are beginning to see 
tnat their proper place is between the writer and 
the reader, between the minister and those to whom 
his ministrations are delivered ; that their duty or 
office is that of the interpreter, and not that of the 
quibbling caviller. ‘The great thinker is the great 
seer, who looks out into life and the world, who 
watches their phenomena—their spiritual bearing 
and tendency—and then gives utterance to the 
thoughts that have been generated during his 
season of silent watching. ‘The true critic is he 
who inclines a willing ear to these revelations, who 
possesses the faculty to reproduce them in a simpler 
form, and who explains to the multitude their 
meaning and significancy. ‘This finer species of 
criticism is becoming familiarised among us; and 
with the regeneration of criticism is coming also 
the regeneration of literature itself. We have 
authors, many, who are not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge that they have hearts, and who are not fearful 
of showing that they are capable of betraying en- 
thusiasm when the occasion warrants its manifes- 


tation. 

Nevertheless, there are people in the world— 
and their name is still on—who shake their 
heads sagely at any succession of dazzling ima- 
gery, and who pronounce it valueless, only because 
itis brilliant. ‘It is all very fine,” they will say, 
‘but then you see, it is too s ing to possess 
any solidity.” They will comfortably over 
some heavy matter, and then, awaking with an 
edifying start, proceed to state, in tones of the 
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most convincing and persuasive earnestness, their knowledge, and behold a bundle of dry sticks! 
conviction of its soundness and general excellency. ; Our writer fears to pluck a flower, lest it should 
But somehow we have yet to learn that a Jump of | fail to harmonise with the faultless texture of his 


lead is beyond all price because it is weighty, | coat. 
while a bar of gold is to be held as a thing of no | 


value because it glitters. 


How is it with Nature ? Does she lay on her warm 
colouring over earth and sky according to certain 


And there are critics, too, who favour this idea ; | prescribed rules of taste, and mete out light and 


men who are a sort of intellectual carpenters and | 
toolmen, who come ready furnished with a rule | respectable 


with which to measure the height and breadth of 
images, a plane with which to rub off an author's 
knotty points, and a plummet-line with which to 
prove the depth of his thoughts and ascertain the 
state of his self-consistency. These are the me- 
chanical censors of our age, who become vastly 
edifying on the use of metaphors and grow pro- 
found on tropes. Authors we have also, who with 
the fear of the critical carpenter before their eyes, 
take care to have their house a perfect square, and 
its furniture all nicely disposed and prettily ar- 
ranged ; who come before their readers manifesting 
an extreme anxiety about their shoestrings; who 
utter platitudes ‘from morn till dewy eve, from 
eve to morn,” lest, by their bold originality, they 
should unconsciously be betrayed into the fatal 
error of violating any of the known rules of taste ; 
who are horrified at the mere mention of a novel 
thought, or an unused image, but who carefully 
cut up their bits of tinsel to stick upon the “ sober 
grey” of their inanities, until their style, which 
ought to have been all careful uniformity, bears 
much the appearance of the clown’s parti-coloured 
dress on a public holiday; men who are mere 
pretty insipidities, bundles of negations and arti- 
ficialities, with neither heart, nor life, nor spirit in 
then. Of such as these the scholar inquires, ‘ Is 
Nature, then, a‘ fop,’ or the Suna ‘ man-williner,’ 
that you import into your books all this frippery 
and false finery ?” 

A good book is a perfect icon, a faithful picture 
and representation of nature and human life ; and 
all true literature is the genuine iconology, the 
republication of the world by the soul of man. 
There is the out-world, the ever-smiling enigma. 
What we want in a book is, that it shall contain 
the author's effort at the explication of this riddle ; 
and if we are disappointed in our expectation, we 
throw the book aside and care not if we never see 
it more. We look on the ancient hills and woods, 
and want their meaning interpreted for us; but 
instead of the promised revelation, we have some 
love-lorn Corydon, with pastoral crook, babbling of 
‘limpid streams” and sheep, in nineteenth cen- 
tury tea-gardens. We look on the heaving tide of 
humanity, and, amidst the bustle of contending 
interests, we see man’s latent energy reveal itself, 
like smitten fire, and become auxious to learn some- 
what of his high possibilities, his unattained, but, 
as we believe, attainable ideal. We turn us to the 
book, hoping to find this high ideal realised, and 
lo! outsteps a lisping dandy, with a quizzing- 
glass! In a word, we are defrauded. We are in- 
vited to a banquet, but it soon appears our critic 
has not a crumb to spare for dogs. We come, ex- 





beauty by the ell? Is shea very faultless and 
piece of mediocrity—an everlasting 
self-complacent smirk? Behold the darkness of 
the gathering storm. Lo the lightnings leaping 
out of blackness into night. Hark to the thunder 
of her elemental artillery, the deep surging roar of 
her heaving billows, the shriller wail of her awa- 
kening winds, and now say whether this is inane, 
a thing without meaning, or life, or motion? Or 
listen to the music with which she syllables forth 
the power of Beauty; the shrill quaver of the 
ascending wood-notes; the wild warbie of the 
tumbling brook ; the sobbing harmony that rolls 
about the shady darkness of the valley, like a sigh- 
ing spirit, until the carolling stream that has 
caused it all leaps out into the bright sunlight, ' 
like a laughing child that has been feiguing sors 
row; the flitting light and shadow that float about 
the trees, whose overhanging foliage is held back 
by the breeze, to let the sunlight fall on unseen 
flowers; the gathered glory on the mountain-tops; 
the varied features of the changing landscape ; 
these are the words which God writes in the uni- 
verse, and which the true student has to interpret 
to the multitude. 
All books, therefore, that are worthy of the 
name are genuine reproductions, representations of 
outward fact and changing circumstance ; and just 
in proportion as they are faithful are they to be 
valued and esteemed. If they are true portraits. 


we frame them, lay on them the fine gold of the 


heart, and hang them up in the museum of the 
memory, to be recalled, beloved, enjoyed. 

Of these true books there are two grand classes ; 
the one written for all time, the other possessing 
only an historical value—the one the realisation 
of temporary shadows, the other the realisation of 
eternal verities. What is true of national or local 
institutions is true also of the generality of popu-» 
lar books. Institutions come not into being to. 
impose laws on the soul, but rise out of the soul's 
recognition of seeming right and fair. ‘They come’ 
into being to supply some want of the times, and 
are not imposed on the times from without: as! 
uecessary to their development, but are, im reality, 
the result of that development itself. A thing is” 
seen to be good, and straightway an institution is’ 
erected to cage up the newly-come angel. So also 
is it with books of a certain character, those books” 
more especially that formed the staple commodity” 
vf the middle period of English literature. Ob- 
serve, that I am not speaking of such writers as 
Pomfret and Garth, but of those of whom these 
were merely the servile imitators; and that my 
remarks are intended to apply to much of the 
poetry of Pope and Dryden, as well as to the 
writings of Lord Bolingbroke and Gibbon. These 


pecting to eat of the ripened fruitage of the author's ;men are the type of the age in which they lived, 
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and afford the key to the secret of the success of | which the ever-advancing soul invests itself. We 


the great majority of popular authors. 

There are certain indications and tendencies 
that float about an age that refer alike to the past 
and to the future, that grow out of the old deve- 
{opment and point to the new, that partake alike 
of the character of history and prophecy, reminis- 
cence and aspiration, that are destined to form the 
characteristics of an age, and to distinguish it alike 
from all the ages that have preceded it, and from 
all that are to follow after and succeed it. Things 
that float upon the surface of society, and, like the 
winds, come no one knows whence, and tend no 
one knows whither; hints at new doctrines, half- 
formed sentiments and vague opinions, fluctuating 
creeds and changing doubts, mazy intricacies and 
uuanswered perplexities. The popular author lays 
hold on these evanescent unrealities, and converts 
them into things, into realities. He collects, con- 
denses, systematises. He converts these fleeting 
appearances into genuine facts, and gathers the 

olden haze into a form. Immediately the world 
hails with delight the new man who has resolved 
for them their doubts, and answered the perplexing 
questions that were floated to them from without. 
He has syllabled their muttered thoughts, and 
given them an objective picture of the tendencies 
of their times. Hence he is crowned with bays, 
and called the man of the age, the poet, or philo- 
sopher, or historian of the time. 

But the world rolls on for ever. It comes into 
anew atmosphere of doubt and evanescent circum- 
stance. New sentiments and opinions fly about 
invisibly. New questions are asked, and new 
auswers are required. Hence the popular author 
of a former age is not the popular one of this, be- 
cause in the pictures which he drew the age fails to 
recognise its likeness. What was true of that age 
is not true of this ; and so the book is placed upon 
the shelf, to make way for the popular author of 
to-day, who in his turn must pass away into 
oblivion, or be pored over by some curious pryer 
into the past, and regarded as a chronicler who 
has added one more character to the wondrous 
memoir kept by Time. And yet these books were 
true. Yes, but true only foratime. ‘They pic- 
tured faithfully the world as it seemed to them, 
and the men and women of their day; but then 
they dealt in costume only, not in life. They 
painted customs, manners, habits—things in which 
the soul enshrines itself—but told us nothing of 
the soul itself. They gathered their materials 
from without, and not from within; and the record, 
partaking of the changing character of the ma- 
terials, the book perishes with the customs and 
Manners which it was intended to embody and 
immortalise. 

But there is another and a higher class of books 
than this—books that are true, not only of the 
ume in which they were written, but which are 
true, and equally true, of all time—books written 
from within, not from without—books that are real 
revelatious of the self-evolving soul; that regard 
these changes, manners and customs, not as reali- 
hes in themselves, but only as the costume in 
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recognise in them that which is true of to-day as 
well as of the age in which they were. written. 


| Their heroes are not phantasmagoria, fashioned 


out of the outward circumstances of the time, that 
lose their vitality as soon as those circumstances, 
of which they are the types, die out and expire, 
but are living souls enshrined in transparent vest- 
ments—as those of chivalry and romance in the 


iheroes of Chaucer and Spenser, in the form of 


angels and devils in those of Milton, and in every 
mode of humanity, from kings and princes down 
to mountebanks and grave-diggers in many-sided 
Shakspeare ; through all of which forms we fuil 
not to recognise the true human soul of to-day 
working and developing itself. Into the composi- 
tion of the mighty books of these demi-gods of 
literature, the circumstances of their times enter 
of course, but they do not constitute the staple 
material of their scripture. They are kept in their 
proper place, and made subservient and subsidiary 
to the human heart and intellect, which are tho 
true actors throughout. ‘They are not put in the 
place of the soul, but are treated only as some of 
its many-coloured developments. We can sympa 
thise with the heart-writhings of Othello, and are 
touched with the troubled  self-communings of 
Hamlet, as well as our forefathers, because these 
men were not the characters of any particular time, 
gathered together limb by limb out of the elements 
that might be agitating the partisans of the period 
in which Shakspeare lived and wrote, but are the 
representatives of the world-wide humanity of all 
ages, with souls that think and hearts that throb 
and thrill, as the soul and heart of universal 
humanity thinks and throbs, in Spain, in England, 
in Germany, in America, in the age of Queen 
Elizabeth, and in the age of Queen Victoria. 
Wordsworth has been censured by Professor 
Wilson for saying that all truly great poets were 
not immediately popular, and arguing from this 
fact that all truly fine poetry is unpopular, and 
necessarily unpopular, on its first appearance. 
Professor Wilson thinks differently, and brings 
forward the case of Thomson's ‘ Seasons’ to 
show that poetry may be good without being un- 
popular. From this, it is true, he does not extend 
his argumeut to prove the opposite extreme—that 
all good poetry is necessarily popular iminediately, 
but something of this kind may be inferred from 
his mode of reasoning; and his statement is as 
true as Wordsworth’s, and as false as Wordsworth’s ; 
and both are strictly true in one sense, and both 
are as strictly untrue in another. That “a thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever,” as Keats says, that it 
cannot be lost, nor obscured, nor destroyed, and 
that really good poetry never went unperceived 
and unappreciated in the world, both would be 
ready to admit; but both seem to me to overlook 
the fact that the form into which an author casts 
his thought is the true point on which the whole 
question of his immediate or non-immediate 
popularity hinges and revolves. If an author have 
a thought of genuine beauty, of true inspiration, 





he may cast it forth upon the world in any form 
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he pleases, fearing not that ultimately it will fully | previously. 


reveal itself. No matter how old-fashioned, or 
new-fashioned, or grotesque may be the language 
in which the thought is expressed, the new star is 
invested ; the author may rely upon it that some 
spiritual astronomer will discover its appearance 
in the heavens, and tell to the world its full beauty 
and brightness, albeit it blink strangely amidst 
clouds of curious grouping and uncouth texture and 
appearance. The question as to time resolves itself 
again into the question as to form. If the poet has 
cast his thought into a form that refuses to blend 
and harmonise with the prevailing formula of the 

riod, he must resolve to “bide his time.” 
Nothing that is really good is ever long unknown ; 
and although the trivialities of an age may prevent 
the deep spirituality from developing itself for a 
time, it will reveal itself ere long. A good book 
is not a thing of forms, and therefore perishable, 
but a thing of thoughts, and it will live out all 
forms whatsoever. 

As form has little or nothing to do with the 
ultimate success and immortality of a book of the 
highest class, how is it, we may very naturally 
inquire, that some ofour great authors are remarkably 
perverse in this respect, and choose a form for the 
conveyance of their ideas as remote as possible 
from the prevalent forms of the period? Is there 
not something of that old vanity in this, which 
teaches a man to say, ‘‘I write not for this, but 
for the coming ages?” Why not choose some 
form in vogue at present, and enter at once into 
the possession of your full honours? The 
absolute value of your book is not in the least 
degree dependent upon the form into which its 
thoughts are cast; then why not adopt some form 
that will render it immediately appreciable by the 
thronging multitude ? Why wait until to-morrow 
for the glory that may come to-day? Or rather, 
why not write in the large language of universal 
humanity, and receive while living that dower of 
love and admiration that hangs garlands on the 
tomb of genius? A good book possesses the 
character of universality. It belongs properly to 
no one age, but to all the ages. The thought that 
is in it speaks to Man, not to a certain class of 
men; and is true alike of the past, the present, 
and the future; so that the talk of writing for 
‘ futurity” is quite as idle, and not near so witty, 
as the declaration of Charles Lamb, who, on being 
informed that his sonnet was rejected because it 
was not sufficiently polished for the age and the 
readers of annuals, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, hang the age! 
—I will write for antiquity!” A man may just 
as well talk of writing for ‘‘ antiquity” as of writing 
for ‘‘ futurity ;’’ for if he has not sufficient power 
and vigour to interest the men and women of this 
age, it is much to be doubted whether he possesses 
sufficient fire and energy to interest the men and 
women of a coming age; and if he is possessed of 
sufficient genius to command the attention of the 
next generation, he may take it for granted that 
he has suflicient genius to command the attention 
of the age in which he lives. 

This leads me to develope a hint dropped 





— 





I said that the scholar, on looking at 
our literature, saw hopeful signs and tokens of 
advance. Our love for the older writers in our 
literature indicates the change that is coming over 
us. We swear no longer by the authors of Queen 
Anne’s day, but by the authors who preceded 
them. We see that these men of old are the men 
for us. We see that their books are pictures of 
their time, and of all times; that the sweet 
features of all Nature are depicted there; that 
the throbbings of the universal heart are echoed 
musically there, as the heavings of the sea are 
sounded back by coral caves; that these are not 
utterances from without, but are revelations from 
within. Mystic old George Herbert is enjoyed 
by us; and Daniell is not forgotten. Chaucer is 
being read; Spencer is being thumbed; and 
Shakspeare is fast becoming smutted by the hard 
and honest hand of the artizan. We are begin- 
ning to look at Nature from the soul, not at the 
soul from Nature. ‘That superficial species of 
philosophy that teaches us to number surface 
indications, and find out the hidden harmony 
among them, is fast dropping into what it ought 
to be—a science, and giving place to that nobler 
and profounder philosophy that teaches us to look 
beyond the surface indications, to go behind the 
outer facts, and show that these are necessarily 
harmonious because they are the modes and forms 
of one informing spirit. In a word, that philo- 
sophy that deals not with manifestations as though 
they were absolute and self-existent entities, but 
that looks to the cause of these manifestations, 
and treats of the immortal spirit of whose succes- 
sive developments they are the types and the 
tangible representatives. 

A spirit of universalism and catholicity is spread- 
ing rapidly and widely among us, and teaching us 
that those institutions which, at different periods 
of the world’s history, have won the regard and 
reverence of our species, are not to be treated as 
the offspring of spurious pretension and gross im- 
position, but as so many diverse embodiments of 
spiritual facts, and are worthy of the same atten- 
tion from the spiritual philosopher as a trait of 
character receives at the hands of the biographer, 
or a revolution at the hands of the historian. We 
are beginning to be tolerant to such men as Ma- 
homed and Ignatius Loyola. The mighty hints of 
Plato, Pythagoras and Plotinus are begining to 
have their due weight with all our thinkers; and 
the indefatigable labours of the alchemists and 
astrologers, of Van Helmont, Albertus Magnus 
and Cornelius Agrippa are not now passed by with 
scorn ; while the wildest dreams of Schelling and 
Oken, of Kepler, Cardan, Paracelsus, Swedenborg 
and the Archontici are treated with respect. We 
are beginning to see that even the jugglery of the 
ancient Gymnosophists of India, the monkery of the 
Essenes and Theropeut, even the deceptions and 
charlatanry of our ownold necromancers and magr 
cians—all have a deep spiritual meaning in them, 
if we had but the wit to get at it. 

This is the mode of thought that is springing up 
among us. Our German brethren have darted inte 
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the velus of our young yet ricketty philosophy a jet 
of joyous vitality ; and already is it acquiring a new 
heart and a new soul, and growing up into a system 
of buoyancy and beauty. We have authors, too, 
poets and philosophers, that belong to the hardy 
race of their far-seeing predecessors, to hasten on 
the deepening spirituality of our times. We have 
Burns to tell us, not only what an inspired plough- 
man thinks of the world, of man, of God, but to 
hasten down into the neglected recesses of the 
universe, and bring up pearls of great price, 
truths of precious value, and tell to us the spiritual 
mening of the daisy and the buttercup. We have 
Wordsworth to look with larger eve upon the world 


of universal beauty, and go behind “all objects of 
all thought” with silent, gliding footstep; to give | 


man to all nature, and all nature to man, and re- 
produce with marvellous power and accuracy those 
very thoughts of which the mountain and _ the 
forest, the flower and the oak, and all the diverse 
objects that crowd into the finished landscape, are 
the utterance and the expression. We have Keats, 
and Shelley and Wilson to troll out heavenly har- 
monies, and let us into the profound secret of the 
stars and the rainbow, to render us familiar with 
that spirit-world that trembles over us and hangs 
about us on every hand; to draw back the mystic 
curtain of mere matter, and let us into the glory 
that lies beyond, to make beauty dance before us 
in every form—the shining types of a still more 
radiant reality. 

all these glorious characteristics into a garland of 
most fragrant odour; to picture forth the many 
forms which man assumes in this Joseph-coated 
world, and give objectively and palpably those 
questionings that vex the inner life of man, in the 
“ Princess ;” to chime sad dirges over “ Claribel,” 
and give us fairy dreamings of sweet pathos and 
great beauty in the ‘* Lady of Chalotte.” We have 
Coleridge to utter mystic words of tenfold mean- 
ing, and prove not only that Christianity is a 
reasonable thing, but to show that reason and reli- 
gion are not two, but one; to show that the one is 
the upspringing prayer, the heavenward-tending 
aspiration of the other. We have Carlyle to 
evolve from within strong doctrines of grave import ; 
to fling out masses of volcanic thought, and with 
giant blows to level abuses. And we have Emer- 
son, ‘“‘ that brave Emerson,” that most solitary soul 
that has a pathway of its own to the mist-enveloped 
temple of Truth; that brings out of “ silence and 
eternity” those truths that seem too vast for our 
realy apprehension ; that drops its silent sugges- 
tions into the soul as the night drops dew upon 
the thirsty soil; that shows to man, not what he is, 
but what he may become. 

These are the men that have risen up among us. 
These are the authors-whoare read by us. These 
are they who tell the possible of man, and set up 
alofty ideal standard towards which the young 
men of our day are striving to aspire. These are 
the writers who insist upon the priority of the 
foul— no new doctrine, for it was taught in Greece 
centuries upun centuries ago by Heraclitus, that 
great master, who had for his pupils Hesiod, Py- 


And we have Tennyson to gather | 
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‘thagoras, and Xenophon: but one that needed 
/much to be revived in our age of mechanism and 
‘materialism. ‘Therefore is our scholar right when, 
looking on this intellectual literature, this repub- 
lication of the soul’s eternal verities, he declares 
'that he finds hopeful signs and tokens of a ripe 
| fruition of good things. 

Thus, then, we have accompamed the scholar in 
‘some of his researches into life and its represen- 
tative, literature. Shall we draw still nearer, and 
} attend him still as he turns his glance inward, and 
‘endeavours to learn the nature of his office and 
| position in the world, and strives to attain a know- 
ledge of the real character of his calling? <A few 
hints may suffice for this, perhaps. 

The scholar looks abroad on the wide world of 
| humanity, and finds men parcelled out into sec- 
‘tions and classes; into occupations, and dogmas, 
;and creeds. They are husbandmen, and trades- 
men, and labourers. They are farmers, and 
shopkeepers, and carpenters. ‘They are Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, E:piscopalians, Presby- 
terians, and Dissenters. ‘They are Tories and 
Conservatives, Whigs and Liberals, and Chartists. 
A manis born into one of these trades, religious 
denominations, and political parties. Thencefor- 
ward the whole circle of his duty is comprehended 
lin the learning of his business, in the support and 
observance of the requirements of his religious 
| denomination, and in the maintenance and the 
advocacy of the interests of his political party. 
Beyond that section of the Christian Charch to 
which he belongs he can see but little beauty. 
| Beyond that trade or calling which he follows he 
knows almost nothing. Without the hmitations 
of that political party to which he is devoted, all 
is rank abuse, rottenness, and corruption. 

Here, then, is work forthe scholar. He has to 
destroy those narrow prejudices that have brought 
down evil upon the land; that have set the mer- 
chant against the agriculturist, the Roman Catholic 
against the Protestant, and the Whig agaiust the 
Tory; that have brought poverty and misery into 
our rural hamlets or into our manufacturing towns ; 
that have introduced hatred and animosity among 
classes and parties, and thrown obstructions and 
barriers in the way of the advancement of true 
religion. He has to penetrate to the foundation- 
stone on which each of these institutions rests, and 
to discover that truth of which each is an embodi- 
ment. He has cunningly to import into the sanc- 
tuary of one party what is true of another; and 
cast away into silence and obscurity that vast accu 
mulation of corruption in which the gem in each 
has been incrusted; to show the Whig that the 
Tory is not always wrong; and the Protestant that 
the Romanist may sometimes be in the right. He 
has ultimately, when the fulness of the time is. 
come and all things are prepared, to draw away 
that sandy foundation of objective materialism on 
which’ each of these varying superstructures has 
been erected, that men may crawl out of their nar- 
row berths and snug corners, aud awake to find 
themselves beneath the ‘* dome of day,” with a 








community of truth and a consequent community 
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' 


of interests; that so there may be acommunity of! himself, it is almost needless to say that he is 


love it Isc ), 


and a holy brotherhood subsisting be-| neither merchant uor landholder, 


neither farmer 


tween the hitherto " proscribed and prescripted | nor tradesman, but simply Man Working; that 


races of mankind. 


| he is neither Tory nor Whig, nor Conservative, nor 


This is the ultimate aim and object of the true | Radical, but all these, inasmuch as he is a fol- 


scholar, 


labours ¢ end. Meanwhile, he has to guard each of | 


these classes and communities from the doubts, | 


aspersivus, and animosities of the other, by point: | 
ing cut the truths they hold in common; by 
throwing back these coats and costumes, and 
showing them the one heart that throbs ander all ; 

by le: ad 
are thes: diver se utterance. 
treasured Wisdom of the past to bear upon present 


Nature that he may there learn the lessons which 
she teaches, and apply them to mankind. He has 
to dive down into the chambers of his being, and 
to bring up truths that appeal to the minds of all. 


He lias now to hold himself aloof from all society, | 


to think; and now to mingle in the crowd and_ 
‘has been said, ‘‘ he feels himself its native king. 


breast the wave, to act. ‘Thus the life of the 
scholar is not, as some suppose, like the sunlight 
on the wall, that comes and goes and leaves no 
mark behind. The scholar is no mere shadow 
that is Lorn into the world to glide through it 
and pass out of it, leaving no footprints on the 
sand by which to indicate his course; but he is 
that large actor who makes the world the theatre 
of his operations, and all humanity his audience. 
He is that ceaseless worker to whom rest is an 
impossibility, and ease a thing quite incompatible 
with lis calling. He must be a fearless man to 
brave, himself unmoved, the anger of malignant 
factions; to utter truth, whether it bring Inm 
joy or sorrow; whether his path lies amidst’ 
sunny spots and flowers, or through the wide wil- 
derness with only Night and the ‘Tempest for his 
He must be a solitary wanderer 
and Jeave behind him home and 
and if needs be, wife and child, like 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim. He is sent into the world to 
read the handwriting on the wall; to act as God's 
critic in the universe ; not to pronounce judgment 
ou this system or that institution, but to explain 
and spiritualise; to bring out silent harmonies, 
and reveal latent truths; to oppose oppression 
and tyranny, and do battle with prejudice. 
This is the mission of the scholar. 


COM wns. 
after Truth, 
friends, 20, 


As for 


ng them down to the soul of which each | 
He has to bring the) 


claimed by all. 


| steps. 


the point towards which his earnest! lower of that universal polity that is taught by 


Nature and the intellect; that he is neither 
Calvinist nor Arminian, neither Noman Catholic 
nor Protestant, but a pious soul, bending under 
the arching sky, and worshipping God through 
the Mediator. In the shibboleth of no party can 
he find a home or a habitation; but with staf 
and scrip he must up aud begone, Under the 
shadow of no human institution can he find 
repose, and say, ‘ Here is the truth ; here. there- 


emergencies, and to go into the vast solitudes of fore, will I avide aud rest my weary limbs,” for 


he sees the mystic hand that beckons him 
away. His motto is, “ Onward for evermore.” 
Him no single party can claim; and yet he is 
The totality of his vision refuses 
unc hanging and uncompromising adherence to any 
mere section. When he stands in the world, it 
A divine pilgrim in nature, all things attend his 
Over him stream the flying constellations ; 
over him streams time, as they, scarcely divided 
into months aud years. He inhales the year as a 
vapour : its fragrant mid-summer breath, its spark- 
ling January heaven,” The'scholar, although one 
of a mighty brotherhood, is often solitary in the 


earth, sacriticing social relations to the search for 


truth, courting solitude, not for its ease and quiet, 
but for the work that is done in it. What [mer- 
son said of himself, every scholar has in some 
measure to say. “I unsettle all things. - No facts 
are to me sacred—none are profane; 1 simply. 


| experiment, an endless seeker, with no past at my: 


The true scholar lives from within, not 
from without. ‘lo him, therefore, the inner life is 
more precious than the outer. Haim danger ean- 
not alarm, nor gold buy, nor pleasure seduce. A 
truth among facts, a man among men, a priest 
among the people, he leads life of privation, 
and light, and counsel, and life (®w¢, Boudyn, Zw) 
attend lis steps; the light of stars in his speech, 
the counsel of ages in ‘his converse, and the life 
of beauty that overspreads the universe incarnated 
in his every act, as he marches through time, on- 


ward, upward, heavenward. 


back.”’ 





BURNS’ 


Dorrow1se our title from the memorable Pope- 
ine couplet, not more terse than true, we are about 
to call the attention of our readers, as briefly as 
may be, to three somewhat remarkable, and per- 
haps as yct unrecognised illustrations of the poems 
of Robert Burns. 

And first concerning that most marvellous, rol- 
licking and unbridled of all his inspirations—the | 


AMDER-FLIES 


graphic, inimitable, and unique “Jolly Beggars,” 
which was not published until three years atter the 
poet's death. All the world knows that in this 
cantata, to use the language of Carlyle, “the 


| blanket of night is drawn asunder; and in full, 


ruddy, flaming light, certain rough tatterdemalions 
are presented in boisterous revel.” 


The “hostelry” of Poosie Nansie in Mauchline 
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BURNS’ 


is the scence of the mad drama. John Richmond 

.. Smith, the “sleest, pawkiest thief,’ and 
Robert Burns were one night coming up the street, 
when their attention was arrested by a noise issu- 
ing from the hostelry. They went in. It was but 
a night of “fun and fury” to Richmond and Smith ; 
but the lustrous sun-eyes of the bard seized on the 
“raucle carlin,’ the “wee Apollo,’ the “son of 
Mars,” the “strolling tinker,’—and he married 
them to his immortal verse. 

Has the reader ever turned to the dim, unliving 

ges of Ilolinshed—of Saxo Grammaticus—of 
Belleforest—of Cynthio, to trace the mental foot- 
prints of gentle Will Shakspeare? If he have, 
then has he tracked, as he might a river from the 
little spring bubbling forth from the bank-side, the 
scanty legend, the ill-defined portrait, the half- 
uttered truth, the faded tapestry-scene — and 
marked them rise into life, and expand and “ grow 
beautiful beneath his touch,” in the completed Lear, 
and Hamlet, and Macbeth, and Othello. 

Well, he may do the same, if he choose, in 
respect of Robert Burns. ‘There are two poems, 
now almost consigned to oblivion, first published 
(not composed) by Allan Ramsay and ill-fated 
drear-dying Alexander Pennicuick,* which appear 
to us to be the indubitable source- originals of “The 
Jolly Beggars.” Far—as far as heaven from earth 
—be it from us to seek to detract from the merit of 


- Burns bevause of this. [t is solely as a matter of lite- 


rary interest, of literary curiosity, of objective bio- 
graphy, that we call attention to the fact. Here also, 
as in the unapproachable Shakspeare—the dome- 
mind which overshadows all hterature—it will be 
found that the tinsel is transmuted into gold, that 
the statue-beggars (for they are nothing more in 
the poems alluded to) receive living breath, that 
the literal, the actual, is elevated, idealised and clad 
in light. 

These two poems appeared in the once well- 
known “’Tea-table Miscellany” of Ramsay. Now 
this collection was one of the especial treasures 
of the boy Burns. He ever “pored” over it; he 
was familiar with every word of it. Many of the 
songs he avowedly took for his models ; a number | 
of them he “threshed” and purified. We have 
therefore little hesitation in tracing the “Jolly | 
Beggars’ to this book ; and as to Burns not having | 


referred to these “songs’’ as a source, let it be re- | 


membered that this poem was posthumous—that | 
it was copied out for one friend, and so little | 
thought of by the author himself as apparently to 
have been entirely forgotten by him. 

These poems, then, w hich in conjunction with the | 
scene at Poosie Nansie’s hostelry, suggested ‘“ The 
Jolly Beggars,” 
Begvars” and “The Merry Deggars.” 
few verses from each, 
them in extenso out of regard to the improv ed 
sense of de corum prevailing in our day. “ The 
Hap) vy Beggars’ opens thus, the Queen of the 

eggars taking the lead :— 
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How bless'd are beggar-lasses, 
Who never toil for treasure ! 

Who know no care but how to share 
Each day successive pleasure ! 


Drink away! let’s be gay! 
Beggars still with bliss abound ; 
Mirth and joy ne'er can cloy, 
Whilst the sparkling glass goes round ! 


The queen is followed by half-a-dozen ladies in 
succession, the last of whom expresses herse self 
thus :-— 

Like jolly beggar wenches, 
Thus, thus we drown all sorrow! 
We live to-day, and ne’er delay 
Our pleasure till to-morrow. 
Drink away, Xe, 

The following are specimens from * The Merry 
Beggars.” ‘The reader will recognise some ex- 
pressions suggestive, at least, of part of Burne’ 
celebrated ‘* Cantata :"’— 


I once was attorney-at-law, 
And aftcr a knight of the post, 


o . e > . 


Make room for a soldier in buff, 
Who valiantly strutted about, 

Till he fancied the peace breaking off, 
And then he most wisely sold out. 


I still am a merry gut scraper, 
My heart never yet felt a qualm; 





Though poor, I ean frolic and vapour, 
And sing any tune but a psalm. 


Whoe’er would be merry and free, 

Let him list, and from us he may learn : 
In palaces who shall you see 

As happy as we in a barn? 


Tol de rol, &e. 


There is yet another curious and most original 
production, which it is more than probable Burns 
had in his eye when he composed “ ‘The Jolly 
Beggars.’ It was (apparently) first published by 
Pennicuick, and perhaps was composed by him. 
The poem, which embodies the pertect expression 
of sensual pleasures and beggarly delights, is en- 
titled, ‘* The Marriage betwixt Scrape, Monarch 





are entitled severally “'The Happy could claim ; 
We give a for his volume ; and yet he was not the author of 


refraining from printing | this song. 





tee ——— 





session, we lighted upon these “ Lines” 


of the Maunders, and Blubberlips, Queen of the 
Gipsies.’ We have no wish to reproduce it in our 
columns: from its length and gross vulgarity we 
can dono more than refer to it. It will be found in 
the collection of Poems published by Pennicuick. 
So much for our first illustration. 





And now, secondly, Lapraik was not the author 
of the song which has been hitherto ascribed to 
him, entitle d, “When I upon thy bosom lean.” 
‘He claimed it for himself; he accepted from Burns 
his warm ovations because of it. ‘This one “ leaf” 
‘stuck in. his lyart locks by the bard was all he 
for ‘“‘rubbish” is only another name 


This one “leaf” must be taken from 
him; nor longer can he be reckoned “ honest auld 
Lapraik.” Strong charges these; but we have 
facts to support them—*“ chiels that winna ding.” 
Turning over a mass of magazines in our pos- 
in “ The 


Edinburgh Amusement,” the famous magazine of 


= . . 
A collection of Scots Poems on several occasions, by the ‘the Ruddimans, in w nich originally appeared nearly 


late Mr. Alexander Pe nnicuick, Gent., and others. Edin- 
burgh, 1799. 1 vol., 12mo. 


all the poems of Robert Ferguson. 


They will be 
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found in Volume XXIT., p. 82. October 14, 


1773. We copy them verbatim. 


Lines addressed by a Husband to his Wife, after being six | 


years married, and sharing a great variety of fortune 
together. 


When on thy bosom I recline, 
Enraptared still to call thee mine, 
To call thee mine for life ; 
I glory in the sacred ties 
Which modern wits and fools despise, 
Of busband and of wife. 


One mutual flame inspires our bliss, 
The tender look—the melting kiss, 
Ev'n years have not destroyed : 
Some sweet sensation ever new 
Springs up, and proves the maxim true, 
Chaste love can ne'er be cloyed. 


Have I a wish—’us all for thee, 
Hast thou a wish—’tis all for me, 
So soft our rnoments move; 
What numbers look with ardent gaze, 
Well-pleased to see our happy days, 
And bid us live and love! 


If care arise (and cares will come) 
Thy besom is my seftest home, 

I lull me there to rest. 
And is there aught disturbs my fair, 
I bid her sigh out all her care, 

And lose it in my breast. 


Have I a joy—‘tis all her own, 
Or hers and mine are all but one; 
Our hearts are so entwin’d, 
That, like the ivy round the tree, 
Bound up in closest amity, 
’Tis death to be disjoin’d. 
Edinburgh, Oct. 11. A Happy Hussanp. 


Now Burns’ letter concerning the song is dated 
April 1, 1755. We give a passage— 


On vester-een we had a rockin’ 
To ca’ the crack and weave the stockin’, 
An’ there was muekle fun and jokin, 
Ye needna doubt; 
At length we bad a hearty gokin’ 
At sang about. 


There was ae sang amang the rest, 
Aboon them a’ it pleased me best, 
That some kind husband had addressed 
To some sweet wife; 
It thirled the heart-strings through the breast 
A’ to the life. 
Lapraik’s own volume of * poems” (?) did not 
appear until 1v55 (Kilmarnock); so that these 
* ot in the magazine appeared nearly twelve 
years before Burns's “ Rockin’,” and fitteen before 
Lapraik’s own volume. Here follows Lapraik’s 
song; let the reader compare the two :— 


When I upon thy bosom lean, 
Enraptured I do call thee mine, 
I glory in those sacred ties 
That made us one who once were twain. 
A mutual flame inspires us both— 
The tender look, the melting kiss; : 
Even years shall ne’er destroy our love— 
Some sweet sensation new will rise. 


Have I a wish ’—'tis all for thee; 
I know thy wish is me to please ; 
Our moments pass so smooth awav, 
That numbers on us look and gaze! 
Well pleased to see our happy days, 
They bid us live and still love on; 
And if some cares should chance to rise, 
Thy bosom still shell be my home. 





I'll hide me there and take my rest; 
And if that aught disturb my fair, 
I'll bid her laugh her cares all ont, 
And beg her not to drop a tear. 
Have I a joy ?—'tis all her own ; 
Her heart and mine are all the same; 


They're like the woodbine round the tree, 


That's twined till death sbal! us disjoin.* 


villanons robbery requires no comment, 


The crime need hardly be charged; it is too open, 
too palpable to stand in need of remark—save 
and except that we must observe that even the 


the transmogrification, or, as genial 


Shenstone would have called it, the neci-nauci- 
nihili-pilifi-cation, is most clumsily done—the 
little Hippocrene of the 3 
turned to milk and water. 

sut perhaps some of our readers may choose to 


‘happy husband” j 


from the very barefaced nature of the 


fraud, that it was no fraud at all; and may ask, 
* Was not Lapraik the author of the ‘ Lines’ in 


gazine’?” The comparison of the two songs 


as given above ought to bea sufficient answer to 
the question; but let 


us look at the following 


Lapraik never claimed the “Lines” in the 
—— 


never alluded to them, either to Burns 
one else. And again the ‘ Lines” are 





pe Fr by a husband to his wife after being six 


ready witted Rankin.” 
1773," he had been nineteen years’ (not six 


Vears mari ied. 
details are these :—He tov« to wile first, Margaret 


Now the Lapraik matrimonial 


of Lochhead, sister of “rough, rude, 
in 1754. Conse quently, 


al) a husband. But his first wife having died, 


Lapraik, early in 1766, married Janet Anderson, 


of Lightshaw. In “1773,” in this case, he had 


been seven years a husband (not six only). Again, 
‘Lines’ in the magazine are dated from 


|Edinburgh while Lapraik was immured as a 


| 


debtor in jail. But, finally, Burns’ account is, 
that Lapraik told him that he compos sed the song 





* Burns's improvements—lis ving touches—w i appear trom 


| the copy which he transmitted to Johnson’s Museum. We 
| mark them by italics :— 


j 
i 


When I upon thy bosom lean, 
And fon lly clasp thee all my ain, 
I glory in the sacred ties 
That made us ane wha ance were twain. 
A mutual fi ame inspires us baith— 
The tender lock, the melting Kiss ; 
Even years shall ne'er destroy our lore, 
But on ly gve us che ange o bliss. 


Ha’e I a wish ?—it’s a’ for thee! 
I ken thy wish is me to please ; 
Our moments pass sae smooth awar, 
That numbers on us look and gaze. 
Well pleased, they see our happy days, 
Nor Enry’s sel’ finds aught to blame: 
And ave when we ary cares arise, 


Thy bosom still shall be my hame. 


I'll Jay me there and tak’ my rest; 
And if that aught disturbs my dear, 
I'll bid her laugh her cares atcay, 
And beg her not to drap a tear. 
Ha’e I a joy ?—it’s a’ her ain; 
United still her heartand mine; 
Thev’re like the woodbine round the tree, 
That's twined till death shall them disjoin. 


It was making bricks without straw. Still Burns has m- 
fused some elegance, nay pathos, inte this song; t wn, be 
d’ 


our seeming, as a whole, the original Happy Husban 
| are to be preterred. ‘ 








“one day when his wife had been fretting over | 
Now these misfortunes origi- | To sooth my pain and close my eye: 


their misfortunes.” 
nated in the bursting of that villanous bubble, 
the Ayr Bank (Douglas, Heron and Co.) Let us, 
then, attend to dates. The Ayr Bank finally 
closed its transactions on the 12th of August, 


BURNS AMBER-FLIES. 


When sickness comes, to whom I fly, 


When cares surround me where I weep, 
Or lese them all in balmy sleep: 

When sore with labour whom I court, 
And to thy downy breast resort: 

Where too extatic joys I find, 

When deigns my Delia to be kind, 





1773, that is, only three months before the appear- 
ance of the ‘‘ Lines” in the magazine. The “mis-| 
fortunes’ of Lapraik had just then commenced ; | 
for, up to the failure of the bank, he was secure! 
in his compact little property of Dalfram. Accord- | 
ingly the phrase, “sharing a great variety of) 
fortune together,’ was quite inapplicable to the | 
experiences of “three months,” was wholly in-. 
applicable to Mr. and Mrs. Lapraik, in October, 
1773. There cannot be a question that Lapraik | 
met with the * Lines” in the magazine, and, find- | 
ing them suitable to his jail-position, reproduced | 
them in his own sorry way—“ ‘tis true, ’tis pity, | 


pity tis ‘tis true.” | 


But, thirdly and lastly, having severed La- 
praik’s cock-boat from Burns’ man-of-war, it falls 
to us to remove a weak poem from the editions of | 
Burns works. In the same “ Edinburgh Maga-, 
zine,’ Vol. III. p.135, we find the following— | 
Dr. Jolnson’s felicitous translation of which will 


occur tu the reader’s memory :— | 


MONS. BROCKS A SON LIT. 
Theatre des ris et des pleurs, 
Lit! ou je pais et oG je meurs— 
Tu nous fais voir combien voisins 
Sont nos plaisirs et nos chegrins. 


IMITATED. 
Thou bed in which I first began 
To be that various creature, man; 
And, when again the fates decree, 


And, fall of love in all her charms, 
Thou giv’st the fair one to my arms: 
The centre thou! where joy and pain, 
Disease and rest alternate reign ! 
Instructive emblem of mankind, 

In whom those opposites are joined! 
Oh! if within thy little space 

So many different scenes have place, 
Leszons as useful shalt thou teach 

As sages dictate, churehmen preach ; 
And man, convinced by thee alone, 
This great, important truth shall own, 
That thin partitions do divide 

The bounds where good and ill reside: 
That nonght is perfect here below ; 
But bliss still borders upon woe. 


These verses are ascribed to, and appear in 
many of the accredited editions of the poems of 
Burns. Now Burns was born on January 26th, 
1759, and consequently the verses were published 
only a few weeks after the gossips had “keekit 1’ 
the loof o’ Robin.’ We may state that the verses 
in the magazine bear the initials “R. B.’ Who 
this R. B. was we know not; but the French sur- 


| : ee 
‘name Brock, or Brocks, is very like the English 


‘‘ brook,” and the English brook is represented by 
the Scottish word for a stream “ burn,” or plural 
“ Burns,” i.e. streams or brooks. Perhaps this was 
all that first suggested the ascription of the verses 


oO 
| to the great R. B., whose Atlantean shoulders have 


had enough in this way to support. _ 
Detector. 





‘Lhe place where I must cease to be: 
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Tue peculiar merits of a picture always depend 
more upen the artist who paints it than upon the 
subject painted. Every man colours his canvas 
not so much according to the hues of nature as 
according to the medium through which his own 
idiosynerasy or education leads him to look upon 
the objects presented to his view. Some, like 
Rembrandt, are fond of the night side of things, 
and deal in sombre colours and impenetrable 
shadows, while others, like Turner, pour a flood of 
sunshine upon all things, and bathe the whole 
world in light. Your true connoisseur never objects 
to either mode of treatment. He knows that 
truth is limited to neither extreme, and that it 
may be found in both, and that, too, with all the 
fulness and force which is erroneously supposed to 
belong exclusively to the middle path. What he 
desiderates in a picture is a sufficient degree of 
accuracy in the general details to transmit resem- 
blance, combined with harmonious colour, artistic 


TON IN THE EAST? 


handling, and the absence of all trace of labour 
in its production. Now it is very much the same 
qualities which the reading public look for in the 
writer of a book of travels. The traveller should 
paint pictures with the pen; his pictures should 
possess sufficient fidelity to be readily recognised, 
‘and they should be lightly and easily sketched, 
that they may be as easily read. A book of travels 
thus written, whatever be the characteristic bias of 
the writer's mind, will be pretty sure of readers ; 
and tried by this test we have little doubt but that 
the volume before us will be found to command a 
very tolerable share of the public commendation. 
Mr. Aiton is a Scotch presbyter, who takes 
leave of his congregation to wander for awhile in 
the Bible-lands of the East and elsewhere. His 
qualifications for a traveller are—a fund of know- 
ledge, classical and Biblical, upon all subjects con- 
nected with the most interesting localities of his 
route—a faculty of observation which leaves 
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* The Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, and the Pope: as visited in 1851. 


By John Aiton, D.D., Minister of Dolphinton, 


4. Fullarton and Co., London, Dublin, and Edinburgh. 1862. 
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nothing unremarked—a constitution proof against 
fatigue and discomfort—a genial and kindly tem- 
per, only roused into wrath by insult or imposition 
—a most affectionate remembrance of the good 
friends he leayes at home—and, last, and by no 
means least, a most inveterate habit of preaching 
nud quoting Scripture whenever an opportunity 
turns up. Add to these qualifications that he is 
the most simple-hearted and unsophisticated writer 
that ever travelled east, west, north or south, and 
the description of our author is complete. 

He sailed from Southampton about the 20th of 
April, 1851, in the Jiipou steamer, touched at 
Gibraltar for a few hours, and thence on to Malta, 
where he is assailed by beggars on the landing- 
place bawling out “* Niv mangiare,” and elbow- 
room is ouly to be purchased by ‘kicks and licks” 
—where he and his companions, in climbing the 
long street of stairs, ‘toiled, and blew, and sweated, 
as if they had been so many blackguards con- 
demned to the treadmill '—and where he tried the 
experiment of dining on flesh, fish and fowl, for 
a halfpenny, with pomegranates, lemons, nectarines, 
figs, grapes and melons into the bargain, and found 
to his cost, when dinner was done, that the baw- 
bee payment was a traveller’s hoax. He arrives 
in Kgypt early in May, where he takes occasion, 
once for all, to sum up his descriptions of oriental 
cities in the following graphic compendium. 

A few phrases, were they even jumbled together in a 
glass and drawn out at random, would describe any one 
of them: such as, dirty streets, stinking gutters, narrow 
laues, fillhy rags, starved dogs, stately dromedaries, stub- 
born donkeys, lazy lubbers, cross-legged Turks, skulking 
Jews, black Nubians, brown Bedouins, sounds unearthly, 
sights disgusting, smells distressing, grand squares, splen- 
did bazaars, glittering domes, tapering minarets, dear and 


dirty hotels, and a variety of otner such elegant expres- 
sions too tedious to mention,” 


He gives the following specimen of murderous 
savagery practised towards an unoffending native. 

On landing at Alexandria I saw a ship unloading, and 
box by box were being handed to the lighter, according to 
the number each respectively bore. Some mistake, more 
or less important, had apparently been made by one of the 
native operatives on the oceasion. Instantly two sticks 
were laid on his head with dreadful effecr, The poor fel- 
low seemed to be stunned and stupefied fora time. On 
this acconnt it probably happened that he fell into a second 
similar blunder, when a stick was thrown, not horizontally, 
bat perpendicularly, and so aimed that it struck the socket 
of the eye. In one moment he lost the sight of it, and the 
ball hung by a ligament on his cheek. He uttered a 
hideous yell and staggered ; notwithstanding of which two 
other cudgels were applied to his arm while he bad the 
power to hold it up in protection of his head. 


Mr. Aiton exclaims, ‘* Horror of horrors!” and 
thinks of the fulfilment of prophecy—God having 
been pleased ‘‘to curse this garden and granary of 
the worll” and to permit such things. He does 
not tell us that he brought his own cudgel to bear 
on the head of the torturing miscreant and felled 
him to the ground, which of course he did in- 
suluctively. 

On the Mahmoudie Canal, in the barge which 
conveyed him to Atfeh, he and his party were 
jammed to suffocation and feasted on by millions 
—he managed to stretch his * carcase” for an 
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hour or two in a stinking cabin; but to sleep was 
impossible. The voyage in the Nile-boat to 
Cairo was no better—the boiler bursting four 
times, and the passeugers being at last transferred 
to another steamer ere they made their destina- 
tion. At Cairo he visited the slave-market, where 
he questions one of the slaves through an inter- 
preter. 

I asked her if her parents were alive. A large tear at 
once rolled down her cheek, and she said, “‘ Thank God, 
my mother was dead before 1 was carried off from my own 
door.” She was jet black, from Nubia, and all but quite 
maked. Her features were regular, and might even have 
been considered beautiful, notwithstanding her negro com- 
plexion, and her woolly black hair woven in grease into 
tiny bristling plaits. Her form was plump and graceful, 
and she had an expression of very thoughtful melancholy 
on her face .... She had twice sought the opportunity 
of jumping into the Nile, when brought as an unwilling 
captive down the country. 

The citadel, with Joseph's well, and the scene 
of the massacre of the Mamelukes, are next 
visited and described; and, in a midnight cruise, 
in search of the constellation of the Southern 
Cross, he is all but massacred himself, being shot 
at by a sentinel whom he had blundered on upon 
duty. Then came the Pyramids, for which he 
sets out alone soon after midnight; arriving about 
dawn, he scrambled up to the top by the aid of 
three Arabs, and in spite of a couple of fainting- 
fits, and one of bodily fear, produced by the 
alarming gestures of his Arab guides. In descend- 


ing, these geniuses tried the old dodge of extorting 


_backsheesh, but the minister is too deep for them, 





| 


not being by any means the man to be ‘*done” by 
such ragamuflius. He propounds a whimsical 
theory as to the building of the pyramids, which, 
according to him, are the work of “ the giants of 
those days,” mentioned in Genesis, of which 
giauts the Sphynx was certainly one, who fell 
asleep at his work and has forgotten to awake. 
The heat to which he was exposed from the sun 
in returning from this expedition was so great 
that ‘‘ the ends of the hairs of the head wrinkled 
and coiled under it, and the fibres of a feather 
started and shrank from it.” 

The ride across the desert, from Cairo to Suez, 
is a very capital sketeh, and brings the whole- 
scene distinctly before the reader. At one of the 
stations they meet the homeward-bound passen- 
gers. ‘Ten minutes are all the time allowed for 
recognition and exchange of compliments. 

A stentorian voice cried out. “ Is there anybody here from 
Perthshire?” A Highlander sounded with a nasa) twang 
in broad Scots, “ I am from Inverness.’ One gentleman 
cried out, “‘ Are the Whigs still in power?”’ ‘ No,” replied 
a young raitleskull, “the Queen has kicked them all to 
the devil long since.” An active anxious-like merchant 
from Bombay, with cheeks like a Chinese puzzle, asked 
very earnestly, ‘“‘Is it true that a war has broken out be- 
tween England and Russia?” “ Yes,” said another; ‘‘ and 
we have lost three seventy-fours and five frigates. The 
price of tallow from the Baltic is terribly up in con- 
sequence; because they are fighting their battles, both om 
sea and land, by candle-light,”’ &c, Ke. But soon above 
all this noise and confusion the unweleome sounds were 
heard, ‘‘Time’s up! time’s up!” “Take your seats.” 
“* Yellah—yellah !" (get on—get on) cried the Arabs. 
‘“‘ Where’s our carriage ?”’ cried two females, frantic with 
despair. “ We have lost the Doctor,” cried one of them. 
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“+ Papa, where are you ?” roared ont « tall needle of a boy, | prufitable—a view in which he is by no means 


“ Oh, here he is.” “ Get in—get in—they are going off, and 
you will be left behind.’ ‘‘Stop one minute, driver.” 
“ Farewell—God bless you.” ‘“ The same to our friends 
im the East”—and in a minute more the parties separated. 


At mean and miserable Suez Mr. Aiton parted 
with his son and daughter, who were bound for 
India, and is left to pursue his travels without 
them. Before proceeding on his route he devotes 
a chapter to the subject of the Red Sea, and in 
support of the miracle performed to facilitate the 
passage of the Israelites. Having settled this 
question on the side of orthodoxy, he hired a boat, 
aud dropped down the streain of the Nile to 
Damietta. The boatmen, as usual, were particu- 
larly courteous and humane, disobedient aud lazy. 
At Damietta he was jewed by Signor Surror, the 
British consul, into paying fifty dollars for a 
passage in a rice-boat to Jaffa; and having paid 
the money, waited three days for the convenience 
of the Reis, who was the consul’s son-in-law. At 
length they started, when it appeared the Arab 
crew did not know how to work the vessel, and a 
voyage that should have been performed in thirty- 
six hours consumed a whole week, there being no 
accommodation but hard bags of rice for seats by 
day or couches by night. 

The journey from Jaffa to Jerusalem is through 
a rocky and dangerous route much infested by 














robbers ; and our'author, having separated from his | 


party, had a narrow escape of being plundered by | 


au armed aud mounted Bedouin. After an un- 
lucky fall from his mule, he puts up for the night 
at a ruinous convent, where he dreams that he is 
administering the sacrament to his own flock, and 
that the clear waters of a spout near the manse of 
Dolphinton were purling down his burning throat, 
which refreshing dream concludes with a vision of 
his old enemy, “ like a burning baboon led on by 
Satan in a red-hot chain,” which turned out to be 
his servant Solomon leading his donkey by a 
halter. The party fortunately arrived at Jeru- 
salem without further accident, and entered at the 
Bethlehem gate. We must pass over the good 
minister's narrative of his visits to the numberless 
shrines of modern Jerusalem and: its immediate 
vieinity—merely remarking that having paid his 
devotions at the Holy Sepulchre, and devoutly 
remembered his sins before God, and all the 
places and persons in the East Indies and in 
Europe most near and dear to him, he plucked a 
flower, which was afterwards sent home to his 
dear daughter Maggie—and then gave place to 
other worshippers, The pious reflections of the 
good man are most abundant in this portion of the 
harrative; but beyond them there is little or 
nothing of novelty to offer to the reader. He sees 
no reason why doubts as to the actual identity of 
particular spots should interfere with the devo- 
uonal feeling of the Christian pilgrim—observing 
with regard to the place shown as that where the 
cock crew to Peter; ‘that whether this be the 
place or not it is nearly impossible now to deter- 
Mine, nor is it of much importance whether or no.” 








singular, having Chateaubriand, Lamartine, and 
some tnillions of less celebrated pilgrims on his 
side. The stranger cannot, however, be too exact 
in avoiding the mosques of the Mussulmans—-our 
author's friend having nearly lost his life by acci- 
dentally straying into the Mosque of Omar. 


It was standing open, and he naturally embraced the 
opportunity of stepping into the area and looking quietly 
round the premises. He did not know that the ground on 
which he trod was reckoned too holy by the Mahometan 
saiuts to be polluted with the foot of a Nazarene. The 


| cry of indignation was raised, and in one minute a crowd 


rushed forth and began to stone him as if to death. For- 
tunately he found shelter at hand in the house of one of 
the higher authorities of the place, and thus his life was 
saved in the meantime. But he was detained as a pri- 
soner to answer in a more legal way for the pollation. He 
tried to speak, but Le was not understood, and he had no 
interpreter, Solomon having at his own request gone with 
me. Fortunately it occurred to him to present bis teskery, 
or permission to travel in the Turkish dominions. This 
calmed their fury a little; and, after a long consultation 
amongst themselves, they presented him with coffee, set 
him at liberty, and guarded him home. 


Having visited Bethlehem, and prayed with his 
friend in the stable where the Redeemer was born, 
he returned to the Holy City and hired a caval- 
cade of armed Arabs, a gang of fellows who were 
habitual robbers, but faithful as an escort when em- 
ployed, being responsible to the British Consul 
for every party of Englishmen entrusted to their 
charge. Under the protection of these rascals he 
set forth on an expedition to Jericho, Jordan, and 
the Dead Sea. He finds things on his route very 
much as they were in the times of old Judea— 
women with water-pots on their heads, or grinding 
at the mill—the men winnowing barley in the 
threshing-floor—and the oxen treading out the 
corn, “ unmuzzled as ever;’’ and assures us that 
the traveller in going down to Jericho from Jeru- 
salem, is still as liable to fall among thieves, or to 
be shot by the robber’s musket from behind a rock, as 
he was in the days of our Lord, when Jesus spoke his 
parable. He found that all that now represents 
Jericho is a miserable Mahommedan village, where, 
though made much of by the chief, he had to sleep 
in a shed in company witha large flock of donkeys 
and dromedaries, cows and calves, horses and foals, 
penned in for the night, together with goats, sheep, . 
kids, lambs, cats, and hens ; one of the goats taking 
a particular fancy to become his bed-fellow. We 
must pass the description of Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, and the theory (no new one) which Mr. Aiton 
propounds to dispose of the water which flows 
into the old valley of Sodom. We have yetalong 
way to go, and our limits admonish us to be brief. 
The visit tothe Dead Sea accomplished, our traveller 
and his friend bid farewell to Jerusalem, and make 
again for Jaffa, through Gibeon, Emmaus, Beth- 
horon, and Lydda. ‘The route is enlivened by a 
battle with a dog, to whose nose and fore-legs the 
minister's cudgel spokea language intelligible to the 
curs of all countries, the battle being for the sake 
of a bed—by the sight of a marvellous mirage, 
which helped the author to a bottle of port-wine— 


Too much exactness in his view is hurtful aud not | and by the flight of him and his friend from Lydda, 
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whence they were pelted by a shower of stones 
from the rabble. 

The party arrive at Jaffa just in time to catch 
the Levant steamer, which was due there the next 
day. It was no easy business, however, to get on 
board as she lay in the offing. The Arab water- 
men, whom the writer describes as the greatest 
scoundrels on the face of the earth, tried every 
manceuvre to defeat their purpose; and to effect 
the transit, the minister was obliged to seize the 
skipper by the throat, half-choking him, and 
threaten to throw him headlong into the sea. As 
it was they did not get on board without being 
fleeced of backsheesh, and one of them robbed of 
his pyrse. On board the Levant, steaming along 
the coast of Syriaand Asia Minor, and stopping at 
all the principal stations, the author had a fine op- 
portunity of visiting various places which he had | 
long desired to see. This ground has been gone 
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over so many times, that we may be excused from 
following him. By this time he was grown so| 
hardened a traveller as to make light of annoyances | 
which would have staggered a novice. 
toes, beetles, lizards, snakes, and spiders as big as 
pigeons’ eggs are nothing to him. Says he— 

If a snake should affectionately twine round your neck | 
before morning, what for no? It will keep you warmer, | 
and Fahrenheit’s thermometer stands only in 98 degrees ;_ 
and besides, the embraces of this domestic are never to be | 
compared to the withering grasp of the boa-constrictor. | 
And as to the fleas and mosquitoes, having been in Egypt | 
yeu have surely learned long since to endure them. When 
you rise in the morning there is nothing wrong after all, 
only the mesquitoes have punished you as severely about 
the eyes, as if your head had been put into chancery by 
Tom Crib in a boxing-match. 


The author excuses himself from visiting Baal- 
bec and Damascus, on the ground of the danger of 
the excursion, of which he had but too good proof, 
in an assault made upon the crew of the steamer 
While on shore for the purpose of bathing. He 
bids adieu with reluctance to the land of the Mes- 
siah, and now longs for home. 


As the head of an affectionate family, I longed for home. 
And as the minister of a beloved parish, I felt very desirous 
now to get back to my spiritual employment, and to com- 
memorate again with my people the love of a once cruci- 
fied but now highly exalted Redeemer. No pen can 
express what a charm hangs around the heart of a tra- 
veller when, in a far distant land, he thinks day and night 
of home. No heart can conceive on these occasions how 
much is embraced in the home of a father. And certainly 
the Bible and a minister’s responsibility in time and eter- 
nity should teach him how much is comprehended in the 
pious home of a manse, and in the many and important 
duties of a parish, however small. Delightful, when I re 
turned home, I found everybody well, and that not one 
parishioner had died during my long absence ! 


Passing over a long chapter on the condition of 
the Jews, which, however, is well worthy of pe- 
rusal, we may follow the author making the grand 
circuit up the eastern shores of the whole Levant, 
over the sea of Pamphylia, through the Aegean 
Sea, along a great part of the Archipelago, and up 
to the Gulf of Smyrna. He gives a horrible ac- 
count of Scanderoon, whose inhabitants have an 
unearthly yellow tinge, with faces like corpses that 
have been buried for atime. Here he picks up 


Mosqui- | 





with the medical superintendent of the quarantine, 
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who sticks to him for some time, and whom he 
thus describes :— 


He had only been resident for a few weeks, and he kept 
company with me up to Constantinople. But had he 
escaped half hanged from a gallows he could not have looked 
more horrid. He was seldom a minute entirely free from 
ague and anxiety. He had no appetite, and his bowels 
were dreadfully disordered. He served quarantine with me, 
in the same apartment, for five days at Smyrna; and we 
sailed for a thousand miles together in one steamer after 
another, and during that time his whole conversation was 
about infection, miasma, diarrhoea and death. 


The description of the quarantine at Smyrna, 
by the way, is most nauseating and humiliating ; 
but it is too long to be transferred to our columns, 
The author made the best of it, and employed the 
enforced leisure of the quarantine in working up 
the arrears of his journal, and sometimes in washe 
ing his own linen. 

Escaped from quarantine, Mr. Aiton visits the 
seven churches situated around Smyrna like a 
crescent, aud the old classic ground of Homer's 
heroes, at neither of which have we time to pause, 
but must land him by a short cut at Constanti- 
nople, which he describes as presenting at a dis- 
tance a scene of overpowering magnificence—a 
panorama of domes covered with bronze and glit- 
tering in the sun, with a mixture of cypress-trees, 
houses, gardens and mosques, &c. &c., and all oc- 
cupying the noblest position in the world for a 
great capital. But once set foot on the soil, and 

Everything seems to be as disgusting as possible ; the 
streets are narrow, dark, dirty and wet; the houses are 
low and shapeless, like garden tool-houses, and every win- 
dow is shut up to prevent the passing infidel from obtain- 
ing a glimpse within. The style of architecture is fantastic 
and extravagant. ‘The houses are mostly of wood, painted 
red on the roof; and everywhere there is a vast variety of 
glaring colours and a great profusion of gilding. 

The streets are miserably paved, full of holes filled with 
mud, and .crowded with snarling dogs tearing at the 
carcase of a dead donkey, or that of a dromedary half 
rotten; and there are the natives stepping over it, or walk- 
ing around it, waiting patiently till the dogs or the sun 
entirely destroy it. 


One evening, seeing a steamer advertised to sail 
to the head of the Bosphorus, and to return to 
the Golden Horn early next morning, the author 
joined the excursionists. He happened to be the 
only Englishman on board. Noticing his seedy 
and travel-worn costume, the Turks took it into 
their heads that he was in distress. One of them 
produced a purse, and went round the deck making 
a collection for him, to which all contributed libe- 
rally, and then, in broken English, begged his ac- 
ceptance of it— 


For a moment (says the writer] my feelings overpowered 
me so that I could not even speak; but at last, in the 
kindest manner I could . . . I assured them that I had 
plenty of money to take me home in the enjoyment of every 
comfort, and that, when at-home, I had as much as I could 
make a good use of; and to convince them of the fact I 
pulled out my own bag of new-coined sovereigns, which I 
had got in the Bank of England the day before I sailed 
which still made a respectable display, notwithstanding that 
their numbers were somewhat diminished. The Turks then 
told me that, some years ago, when the Russians threatened 
to bring down a squadron from the Black Sea, the English 
war-fleet came up from Malta, and cruized off the mouth 
the Hellespont, and were thus the means, under God, 
preserving the capital from destruction; and that there- 
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fore, no respectable Englishman would ever be permitted | delayed his departure—when, having visited Pom- 


to want while in Constantinople. 


Our author contrasts the moderation of the Turk 
with the intemperance of the Christian, and pro- 
poses, as a cure for drunkenness, the vice of northern 
climates, in case nothing else shall be found ef.- 
tective, the Sultan’s summary process of staving 
the casks and hanging the spirit-dealer at his own 
shop-door. He vindieates the character of the 
Turks, but admits that their kingdom, having sur- 
yived the usual period, is slowly dying of old age ; 
and attributes their decay to the use of oplum, 
tobacco and coffee, to their filth, and to their prac- 
tice of polygamy. 


From Constantinople Mr. Aiton sailed for 


'peii and Herculaneum, he wished to go on to 
tome. He obtained his passport at length by 
threatening with clenched fist a sneering official, 
_and got on board a steamer bound for Civita Vecchia. 
On the road from Civita Veechia to Rome he met 
/two empty carts, nothing more nor less, in the 
\whole grand approach from the only harbour of 
the capital of Italy. No trace of prosperous in- 


dustry meets the eye along the whole road—in the 


j 


cultivation of the fields there is an evident neglect 


of all the approved modes of turning land into 
_protit—and the roads appear not to have been re- 


Greece, and landed at Syra in time to meet their 


Grecian majesties, who came on a visit to the 
island. He was honoured by the notice of the 
royal pair, and might have been present ata grand 


ball in the evening, from which pleasure he was | 


debarred by his long white beard and the condition 
of his linen dress, ‘‘ which had been three times 
washed, and deserved to be washed again” —besides, 


He arrives in due time at Athens, and, having 
given the touters the slip, proceeds to view the 
lions of the city and neighbourhood. He com- 
pares Athens to Edinburgh, and gives the palm to | 
Auld Reekie. He sees everything that is’to be 
seen, and manages the business with a most praise- | 
worthy economy. As to the character of the mo- | 
dern Athenians, he speaks sufficiently plain:— | 


St. Paul prenounced them to be liars always, and they 
are so still, without exception and on every occasion. For 
instance, should a stranger be making his way with diffi- 
culty to any particular locality in Athens, and should he 
inquire at the first well-dressed person he may happen to 
meet, it is ten to one but that he withholds the information, 
or that he gives a wrong direction. When he has done so, 
he stands still, keeping his eye on the wanderer for a time, 
that he may enjoy the sport of his perplexity. Nay, he 
will tell what he has done to another, and both will join in 
the laugh, thinking that something very dexterous has been 
accomplished. I experienced this several times. 





After twice submitting to quarantine, once at 
Syra and once at the Pirzeus, our traveller sailed from 
Athens to Malta in a French steamer, where he has 
to put up with some gasconading on the score of 
French naval prowess. Thé French steamers in 
the Levant and Mediterranean are thus briefly 
summed up :— 





They are one and all lazy, dirty tubs, to be avoided as 
much as the yellow fever by every English gentleman. The 
accommodation is far inferior to that of the Austrian 
Steamers—ihe filth and vermin are worse than those of 
Egypt. The passengers are actually starved; English 
travellers are insulted by Frenchmen, and rendered as 
uncomfortable as possible by the authorities on board. 
They are cheated on every hand, and a different rate of 
charge is brought against them, Kc. 

At Malta he was again placed in quarantine, 
Without being permitted to land on the island, but 
Was transferred to another steamer, in which he 
sailed to Naples, touching by the way at Syracuse. 
At Naples he was pestered, as is the fashion just 
how, by the sbirri of the monster Bomba, who 
coulil not comprehend his plain dealing, but took, 
or pretended to take, him for a revolutionary, and 





paired since the time of the twelve Cyesars. 


About thirty miles south from Civita Vecchia, half a 
dozen of armed dragoons scampered up, and said some- 
thing to the several vetturinos, or drivers, when they turned 
their carriages aside, and almost into the ditches, and got 
down and held their horses by the head, apparently with 
great care. After a time, a rumble of several carriages 
and cavalry was heard. When these passed us at a hand 


/canter, our drivers seemed to tremble, and they bowed 
_themselves to the dust. 
| party consisted of the cardinal I had seen at Civita Vecchia, 
: ee | who was now galloping home to St. Peter’s, to be in time 
he could not dance in a pair of worn-out shoes. for his dinner. 


On inquiring, I found that the 


Humble, pious lad! 
He makes good use of his time while at Rome, 


climbing to the very summit of St. Peter's, gazing 


‘upon the marvels of the Vatican, and exploring 


the antiquities of the place. Concerning the 


, seven hilled city he Says: 


If ever the devil really held a vanity fair in this world 
and set up in it toy-shops, swinging-machines, hobby- 


| horses, panoramas, shows, circuses, theatres, brothels, 


brandy-palaces, and 


shooting galleries, billiard-tables, 
I had heard 


gaming-louses, it must have been in Rome. 


of the craters of Mount Etna, of Stromboli, and ef Vesu- 
| vius being the mouths of hell, but they are not half so like 


it as this city is, filled with all manner of spiritual and 
temporal abominations. ... Verily has this Babylon the 
Great become the habitation of devils, and the hold of 
every foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean and hateful 
bird, and all nations have drunk of the wine of the wrath 
of her furnications. Here, sitting on every one of the seven 
hills, sleeping in the Vatican, and performing high mass in 
St. Peter’s, may certainly be seen the great whore which 
did corrupt the earth with her fornication. 

sut his account of Rome is very much pushed 
aside to make room for a dissertation on Popery, 
which we must leave to the judgment of the 
reader—recording, however, the Scotch minister's 
advice to travellers to Rome. 

Let travellers beware of going to Rome, or, at any rate, 
of remaining long in that city of spiritual temptation. I 
trembled for a time at some of the sights and sounds, 
then I saw and heard them with complacency, then with 
pleasure and desire to see and hear them again. When I 
shut my eyes in the splendid Vatican, at one of the high 
masses, and listened to the gorgeous sounds of the grand 
music, verily I thought I was going by railway to heaven 
in a first-class carriage, well-cushioned and altogether very 
comfortable. But I began to feel that I had taken my seat 
in a down-train, and 1 Jeft Rome as fast as I could for 
fear. 

So he scampers back to Oivita Vecchia, and 
leaves the coast in another French steamer. where 
his berth would not have contained his coffin, had 
he been dead, and where everything was scarce, 
dirty and dear. It is good enough, however, to 
carry him to Leghorn, where, in the family of his 
brother, a retired surgeon, and in the society of a 
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js n, for ten days, and refits his | this it is far past midnight; everybody is'in bed honrs 
countryma he repose y P ago; the fire has burnt out; there is not half-an-inch of 


wardrobe ere proceeding homewards. sige hee: | candles before me; my feet are cold ; and to-morrow morn. 
horn he yisits Pisa and Florence, and then bids | ing I must start by six o'clock to attend the General As. 


farewell to Italy. . While sailing past Toulon, in sembly, of which I happen to be an insignificant member, 


his passage to Marseilles, he meets with the fol-| So without saying a word of Versailles, which I visited on 
lowing untoward calamit | the day of the eclipse, or of anything else in France, } 
ng seat y P ei 33, ' mast bid the reader good morning, and get into bed as 
_ I was sitting on the deck . . . chatting gaily with aloqua- | .nugiy as I can. Now, althongh I say it that should not 
cious Frenchman, when a momentary bolt of wind lifted | .¥ i: 1 have made out as long and interesting a journey 
up my broad-brimmed straw hat, whieh I had purchased | j,’g, short a time, and on as little expense (averaging & 
in Malta when outward-bound, and worn through all the’ sovereign a day for four months), as any white man, not 
pi acta rN East, op — oar mpm mg we an American, ever accomplished. But whether I have 
crown of it, over into the ocean. I made an effort to save} _ ee ‘Merent story. 
it; and might have fallen overboard had not monsieur weitten a6 @b0d 0 volume oF no ig.ts 44 y 
caught me, erying out Mon Dieu so loud that everybody; A good night's rest to thee, honest man! Thou 
ley mee + Prag vd yn 9 on ot 'my Las yer ye l hast written a most amusing book, as well as one 
searce en into sea when & monster e | . . . 
deep, with ca 8 like i milJ-door, snapped them down | that may be instructive to thy oe Thou shalt 
to the bottom. I was right glad that my head was not in| be called the Bozzy of the Mediterranean—a 
it. My black hat, which I had taken from Europe, had title thou hast rightly earned. When Boreas bore 
perished long before, so that I put a large white handker- | off thy hat and wig in the Gulf of Lyons it was at 


chief round my head like a turban, and being dressed from | the command of Neptune, who wished to preserve 


top to toe in white liner, well-washed at Leghorn, I landed | p “19 
P us of French commerce with the Levant alto. | them as a memorial of thy visit. ‘It was a dol- 


at the focus of French commerce with the Levant, alto- : 
gether in the costume of a Turk. | phin, whose mouth thou hast innocently maligned, 

From Marseilles to Paris is but a step to a tra- that received the hat and wig of the minister of IDol- 
veller who has gone over ten thousand miles of phin-town. We are glad as thou art that thy head 
ground ; and of Paris our traveller, like a sensible | was not in it—seeing that when we come into thy 
man, declines to say, anything more than that it is parish we intend to hear thee preach, unless, which 
a huge, flat, tame city, which everybody has seen. fate forbid! we should be in a worse condition than 
Besides, says he— _thy poor Scanderoon friend. 


The space allotted me is now filled up; when writing | 
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Wuite pursuing, in our former notice of this; or won. The retention by that republic of it» 
subject, the movements of the German power in extra-Italic possessions was dependent on the pro=) 
Italy, and the concomitant progress of the House | tection of the Emperor against the Ottomans ; and,’ 
of Savoy, from the commencement of the last cen-! in truth, its tenure of its Jtalian soil does not seem! 
tury, we left without mention two celebrated | to us to have been entirely free from hazard. As! 
states of that country—Genoa and Venice; for! we look at the disposition and character of the 
those republics presented too few instances of ter-| last century, at the means which its princes found 
ritorial modification to need particular notice | to reconcile, by reciprocal license, their respective’ 
during the period through which we were passing. | perpetrations; at the desire manifested, on more: 
Indeed, with one exception, such modifications! than one occasion, by the Court of Vienna, to geb: 
were unimportant. ‘That exception was the aban- rid of the disjecta membra of its empire, and to 
donment of Corsica by the Genoese; and‘ even in'| draw the circle closer round the eapital-seat of its’ 
that the importance was less in respect to the loss! power, and at the tempting feebleness’of Venice! 
to them of so troublesome a possession, than of! herself, we are rather inclined ‘to wonder that thes 
the acquisition to its new possessors. With regard | spoliations of Campo Formio were not anticipateds 
+o these latter, indeed, the importance is a reflected | by some years. Throughout the varions Italine! 
oné, the result of personal association, rather than! wars of the century, the Republic had maintained 
of any great accession of substantial power. With-! 9 strict—but scarcely an armed—nentrality ; aid 
out the accident of Napoleon, the annexation of) whether any suspicions of éach ansetupulous dee) 
Corsica to France wonld fill a page of but me-! signs ay we have'hinted at'on thé side of the imé! 
diocre interest in the annals of the latter country. | perial power were entertained or‘no, certain it is 
As to Venice, for the modifications of her terri- | that the protection looked to by Venice against 
tory, during the time occupied by the many! the Ottomans was against an enemy becoming 
changes in Italy, between the treaties of Utrecht | year by year less dangerous than the protector. 
and Aix-la-Chapelle, we must seek elsewhere. Its! We repeat, then, that it is only strange that the 
Italian terra firma continued unimpaired. It is! integrality of the territory between the Adda and 
in the Morea, in Dalmatia, in the Archipelago,| the Adriatic was respected so long in such a 
that the course of Venetian fortunes is then to be | century. 
tracked. Out of Italy was whatever Venice lost| With the single exception, then, of the abscis- 
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sion of an insular member of its system, the ter- 
titorial condition of Italy remained as the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1848, had left it. 

“The alliance of Versailles (between France and 
Austria, and which has been calJed “ the unnatural 
alliance’) was the key to the secret of Italian 
tranquillity during the Seven Years’ War ; and the 
effects of that alliance continued ‘in that country 
after its immediate purpose had ceased (not, indeed, 
with successful issue) in Germany, until the great 
troubling of political waters that arose in the con- 
cluding decade of the last century. When we 
add (if, indeed, it is worth while to do so), that the 

ation of Ferrara extended north of the Po, to 
the Tartaro, and that the little republic of Lucca, 
with its select Signoria, attached from long an- 
tiquity to imperial interests—Ghibelline still in 
spirit—remained, as it had remained throughout 
the mutations of the earlier part of the century, 
in undisturbed occupancy of iis narrow corner on 
the shores of the Ligurian Gulf, we believe we 
have put the reader fairly in possession of the ter- 
ritorial constitution of Italy, as it was found in the 
memorable year 1792. 

We took occasion, in our former retrospect of 
Italian politics, to advert to the insignificant trace 
to be found of the idea even of Italian indepen- 
dence during all the military and diplomatic con- 
tests of which the country was the scene or the 
subject for fifty years of the century. Rivalries 
for possession, indeed, there were enough; but it 
was, for the most part, possession by the stranger. 
And although between and by force of those rival- 
ries a native power contrived to enlarge the 
boundaries of its:sway, it never attempted to invest 
its ambition with other than a personal character, 
never even pretended the general benefit as a 
cloak for individual aggrandisement. The notions 
of independence and nationality were, we repeat, 
inactive and inoperative, even if they were enter- 
tained at all in Italian politics of the last century, 
rl the great revolution which flashed upon its 
close. 
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first-named of those republics was formed of the 
duchies of Modena and Reggio with the three 
Legations; the second, of “thre duchy of Milan. 
Both speedily merged into the third ; which, having 
obtained, besides, all the territory, whether 
Austrian or Venetian, between the Po, the Oglio 
and the Adige, and the important passes into Italy, 
Bormio, Chiavenna and the Valletine, changed its 
stylea few years afterwards, and from “ Cisalpine”’ 
became “Italian.” The fourth of the above-named 
republics was composed of the ancient States of 
Genoa and a small district within the neighbour- 
hood, called the Feudi Imperiali, ceded by the 
Emperor of Germany. The fifth was the March 
of Ancona; after deduction of which, and of 
the Legations from the Papal dominions, the 
rest of these constituted the sixth; and the 
seventh in the enumeration was the kingdom of 
Naples. 

But if this apparent resuscitation of nationality 
and independence was owing mainly (as it cer- 
tainly was) to the origination of the Corsican, to 
him, too, was owing the disappointment of the 
aspirations of true Italian patriots. He who held 
the cup of hope to the national lip was the first to 
dash it down. He waved the toreh of indepen- 


dence and liberty, but only fora moment, and only 


to quench it in the engulfing flood of his selt- 
concentrated,impersonated ambition. For what was 
the issue of those patriot hopes? The issue was, a 
change of rulers. In the threefold division of the 
Italian Peninsula, Naples received its king from 
Napoleon; the ci-devant Cisalpine, ci-devant Italian 
republic, became the kingdom of Italy—a fair and 
goodly kingdom, it is true, for its boundaries were 
successively enlarged by that portion of the spoils 
of Veniee which the iniquity of Campo Formio 
had handed over to Austria, by Ancona, Mace- 
rata, Camerino, and Urbino, detached from the 
Ecclesiastical States, and finally by a slice of the 
Tyrol—a fair and goodly kingdom, but its crown 
was worn by the French Emperor! And, lastly, 
the rest. of the Roman States, Tuscany, Lucca, 


Parma, Piedmont and Genoa, were united to his 
Empire—to that France at whose hands too con- 
fiding patriots had looked for the revival of na- 
tional independence. 

Those | Italian patriots, those ‘Polonais du 
Midi,’ in their simplicity, imagined that it. was to 
raise their country to the rank, of a nation that the 
conqueror had chased the German from their soil. 
Whatever satisfaction their descendants of the pre- 
sent day may find in the assurance that such really 
was his intention, we beg to leave to them— 
founded as it is upon the asseveration of no less 
credible an authority than the President of the 
French Republic. That excipient of avuncular 


d “Echo toujours palpitant de la France,” says 
e Mons. de Lamartine,* speaking of Piedmont. It 
e is true that the French Revolution found philoso- 
ib phic and patriot spirits in that, and in other parts 
o of Italy, who Jeaped at the’ opportunity of , being 
8 1 rid of German. supremacy or German despotism ; 
e) but the method taken to evoke the echo in Pied- 
eo) mont was at least one that did not bespeak much 
do confidence in its spontaneity, being nothing else 
yw} than the despatch of French forces against the 
do country. 
d It is perhaps hardly necessary to go through 
o) the various phases of Italian ‘“‘ independence,” and 
yo! the varying configurations of Italian territory 
is daring the directorial and consular periods of | traditions first quotes from the reply made by Na- 
st French history, to tell. of Republics Cispadane, and poleon to M. Melzi, the President of the Italian 
g Transpadane, of Cisalpine and Ligurian, of Emilian | Republic, at the head of the deputation that brought 
r. (alias Anconitan) of Roman and eke of Partheno-|him the Iron Crown of Lombardy :—“I have 
e pean. Sonorous sounds! ephemeral entities! al) {always had the intention,” said the Emperor, “ to 
d of them. / Suffice it (to\trace the chief features as | create the Italian nation free and independent, I 
a briefly as we can for our readers) to say that the accept the crown, I will p it—but only for the 
— length of time that—(whose interests think you, 
3 ® Histoire de la Restauration. ingenuous reader ?)—my interests shall require 
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it."% The cool naiveté of this declaration is 
equalled, no doubt, by the reassuring nature of the 
eT it held out to those to whom it was made! 

ut “ Napoleon,” continues the exponent of avun- 
cular ideas, “had united Piedmont as well as 
Rome and Florence to the Great Empire, with the 
purpose of accustoming those people to a govern- 
ment which made men citizens and soldiers. ‘The 
wars once over, he would have restored them to 
the mother-country.” We will not venture to 
assign limits to continental credulity ; but if Prince 
Louis Napoleon attaches any value to the opinion 
of us islanders, and desires to obtain credence for 
the foregoing assertion among the lieges of Queen 
Victoria, we think we know to what corps of her 
Majesty’s naval service we can recommend him to 
submit the statement. 

But before passing on, we cannot refrain from 
noticing, among those Napoleonic arrangements of 
Italy, an instance of retribution as strong, perhaps, 
as can be found inhistory. It is the case of Genoa. 
Yes, a descendant of those islanders whom she 
had ruled with scourge and steel, first dictates a 
remodelling of their government to that haughty 
aristocracy, and next becomes himself their lord 
and master. ‘The overthrow of the parti noble, the 
foundation of the Ligurian republic, was his work— 
the transformation of that republic into a French 
province was his work also. A Doge of Genoa 
constrained to implore an adventurer of Corsica to 
incorporate its ancient free state with his new- 
born empire !—an empire, the nativity of whose 
founder had tarried but a few months after the sale 
of the isle of his birth to the country which he now 
swayed supreme! We know not whether, amid 
the crowd of maryels baffling divination, this retri- 
bution have not been overlooked by historians of 
the epoch; but whether so or not, it was surely 
not the least of the wonders of that wondrous time. 

With this brief digression, we come to the ar- 
rangement of 1814-15. Italy had to be recon- 
structed ; and its territory was apportioned as, with 
but trifling exception,t it has been seen in the 
map from that date to the year 1848. Save in the 
temporary transference of the Spanish-Bourbon 
house from Parma to Lucca, and in the absorption 
of Venice and Genoa by the houses of Hapsburg 
and Savoy respectively, the alterations in Italian 
sovereign-property as it stood before the French 
Revolution were insignificant. But these two last 
were important indeed. Such a grasp of Italian 
soil had not been held by Austria since the Peace 

f Utrecht assigned to it the great kingdom of 

‘aples. Nor, again, was that assignment equal in 
value to the present one; from the contiguity of 
the latter to the main empire, and from the con- 
sistency and compactness it gave to the imperial 
possessions south of the Alps. Moreover, where 
actual possession stopped, family influence took up 
the links of Austrian ascendancy—Parma, Modena, 


* Idées Napoléonieunes, 

+ The exceptions were, the re-accession of the Spanish- 
Bourbons to Parma, upon the demise of Maria Louisa; and 
the cession, according to treaty, of Lucca (which, in the mean- 
time, had afforded a shelter and a sovereignty to those august 
infants) to Tuscany, with certain smaller interchanges between 
this last, Parma, and Modena. 
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Tuscany, all three of its kin, were also of its kind, 
But, on the other hand, if Austrian sway in Italy 
had never been organised on so complete a scale 
before, neither had Sardinian sceptre ever ruled 
over so great an extent of territory as now. Pro. 
portionately, indeed, to the size and population of 
the respective monarchies, the new addition to the 
latter was larger than that to the former. In every 
other respect, too, the acquisition of Genoa by the 
princes of Savoy-Carignan, appears to us to have 
been quite as important as that of Venice to the 
Austro-Lorraine. And in all this the remark upon 
which we insisted in our former paper is appli- 
cable, namely, the signal indication of British 
policy. ‘The same feature is still to be traced, the 
same traditional idea animates the negotiations of 
England, to wit, the maintenance of a jealous vigi- 
lance and the concomitant creation of a counter- 
poise to imperial preponderance in Italy. 

Let us observe, moreover, that whatever future 
accidents might bring about a collision between 
the two principal Powers in the north of Italy, 
whether personal ambition or popular impulse, it 
is clear that the princes of Piedmont could never 
move with sufficient liberty of action while such 
a State as Genoa lay on their flank with uncertain 
co-operation or possible hostility. And, indeed, 
we know not how to account for the complacency 
with which Austria consented to this aggrandise- 
ment of its troublesome neighbour in Northern 
Italy, unless by supposing that it was for the sake 
of turning off his attention from its own Milanese, 
and stopping all further demands on that side; 
and also perhaps in the hope that the acquisition 
would be of some internal trouble to its new 
masters for some time to come. This, indeed, 
from old enmities between Genoa and Piedmont, 
and from the protests made by the former to the 
Congress at Vienna against annexation, might 
well be looked for. 

Whatever the motive, the Imperial Court ac- 
quiesced without hesitation—thinking after all, 
perhaps, that its own power and influence in Italy, 
backed by all the resources of its immense empire, 
were beyond the reach of any attempts an Italian 
movement could make against them. The abortive 
revolutions of Naples and Turin in 1821 would 
confirm this confidence. Years rolled on; some 
uneasiness was at length felt at Vienna at the show 
of liberalism with which Pio Nono had the faney 
to inaugurate his pontificate—some suspicion of 
Charles Albert's counsels. Still Austria, probably, 


‘could scarcely persuade herself that her own 


subjects would venture to brave the weight of her 
enormous military power, or that any other State 
of Italy would undertake a crusade for national 
independence. Such was the state of things when 
Fresruary, 1848, burst upon the world. © ats 
We all. know the history of that annus mira 
bilis—of it, and of its successor. ‘The great ou 
break of Milan—the advance of the Piedmontese 
to the sucecour of their brethren—the rush of 
Italians from other quarters into the plains 
Lombardy—the first success, and the following 
reverses of Charles Albert—and, finally, the 
disastrous rout of Novara, and the mournful end, 
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jn a distant Lusitanian city of the Paladin of Italian 
independence. That drama, with the gallant 
defence of Venice as a supplementary act, is vivid 
in our recollection. The hopes that there might 
have been, and were near being, realised—the 
results that might have been, and were not, would 
serve to add another chapter to that “ history of 
events which have not happened,” suggested -by 
the curious father of that eminent Free-trade- 
Protectionist curiosity, the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Nevertheless, it is from amidst 
these unrealised hopes and deceived expectations, 
that we take up our parable—or rather the Pal- 
merstonian parable—of the new kingdoms, in the 
desire, and not without the faith, that it will some 
day, to its general features at least, be raised to 
the dignity of a fulfilled prophecy. His lord- 
ship's “sketch” was a rough one—proceed we to 
attempt to fill up the outline. 
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the only question was how best to satisfy the pre- 
tensions of the Piedmontese. It is not sops to the 
house of Savoy, as in the last century, that will 
compose the quarrel. Another spirit has gone 
forth; and its adoption by the house of Savoy 
itself was not only unavoidable in the recent con- 
test, but is imperative on those princes in any 
future one as a condition of successin their enter- 
prise—we know not if we should not say, of exist- 
ence to their dynasty. Of this that house is well 
aware. This is, and henceforth must be, the 
morality of its ambition. 

The present monarchy of Sardinia, inclusively 
of the island which gives the style to its royalty, 
contains between four and five million inhabitants. 
The amount would be more than doubled by the 
adjunction of the Lombardo- Venetian*—a sturdy 
state of nine or ten millions in population, and 
which, in that respect, would take rank as eighth 





The great kingdom of Northern Italy! The | in the catalogue of European Powers, and certainly 
territories of this kingdom, said the man of whom, | might dispute with any the title to pre-eminence 
in almost the last words of lamented Sir Robert, ! among Powers of the second order. ‘The bene- 
“we are all proud,’ should have been extended ficial results to Italy itself we hold to be unques- 
from Genoa to Venice. This we take to mean tionable. Besides the liberation of that country 
nothing less than the addition of the Austrian from foreign domination, such a monarchy enjoy- 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom to the actual domi- ing, as it could not fail to enjoy, the free institu- 
nions of the Sardinian crown. Our readers will tions, the sage and regulated liberty that obtain in 
probably recollect, that during the war various the present kingdom of Piedmont, would be a 


modes were bruited about for the arrangement of noble beacon in the path of constitutional govern- 


the question ; such as the concession of indepen- ment to the rest of the peninsula, would shine a 
dence to its Italian provinces by Austria, under glorious jewel on the front of Italian nationality. 
the sovereignty of one of its numerous archdukes.| We, foresee, indeed, an objection that might be 
The Duke of Leuchtenberg was also named asa raised by those who are rather at a loss for others. 
fit and proper and not unlikely person for that It may be urged that the existence of so consider- 
dignity. Again, at one point of the contest Austria, able a state, counting among its po ion the 
it is well-known, offered to cede the line of the most martial sons of Italy, would emperil the in- 
Mincio; and had the projected conferences at dependence of the rest of the peninsula; that, in 
Brussels, in the beginniug of 1849, entered upon fact, the ea and the ambitious appetite 
the business, it is possible that some one of these of the house of Savoy, growing by what it fed on, 
methods of settlement might have been adopted. would hereafter threaten to absorb its neighbours— 
But, acceptable as such substitution or such instal- of the centre, at least. But this is a danger so re- 
ment might at first sight appear, we cannot, in the mote that it may well be left to Time and cireum- 
prospective interest of- Italy, so very much regret stance to meet it; and, indeed, the consideration, 
their non-realisation. It is not to such experi- whether or no the success of such an attempt would 
mental substitutes, or to such provincial splittings, be injurious to European interests generally, would 
that the wishes of the true friend’ of Italy tend ; depend very much upon the state of the balance of 
it is rather to settlement and amalgamation. One | power in the age in which it should occur. For 
service Napoleon certainly did render to Italy, | the present, for some time at all events, a threefold 
and that was the demolition of that narrow local | division of the peninsula to us the most 
spirit, the dispersion of that petty patriotisme du | desirable 
clocher, which had been the bane of the country in | three goodly kingdoms ; 
other days, The fusion of several principalities, | most 
ies, or provinees that had hitherto carefully | natural, distribution of its territory. ae 
womrpee the traces of good old neighbourly | indeed, was its distribution under the Na ean 
red among them, was unquestionably a step on i 
the road to nationality. We say this of his “king- | the 
dom of Italy,” without for a moment recognising 
the propriety of his division of the insula. = 








Then, again, the demand is for int indepen- Serdinis 650,868 
dence ; and the cession of a portion of the tevvltory ‘ Lombardy and Venice... 1... ‘'s0s,200 er: 
occupied by the foreigner, whether Adda or Oglio, 9,454,077 


Mincio or Adige, be the limit of the cession, would +N 
hot, ought not to satisfy, where the whole is legi- | of the . 
timately coveted. The demand for independence | than the style of “Kingdom of 


entire and unreserved is, we say, the demand of Lng ssore Itslian than Blesasot 2 then 
this age of Italy; and the time is gone by when | Rome? 
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already cited, should have extended from Leghorn 
to Ancona. This ideaseems to demand some little 
development. A straight line drawn from the 
former of these towns to the latter would cut off 
from the States of the Church the three legations 
of Ferrara, Bologna and Romagna, and a portion 
of the duchy of Urbino (now styled the legation of 
Urbino and Pesaro), but would leave a portion of 
this last, and what used to be called the March of 
Ancona, to the See of Rome. We take Lord Pal- 
merston to have intended, not to point out the pre- 
cise limits of this extension of the ‘Tuscan States, 
but only the direction which such extension should 
follow. In like manner, although we take the ex- 
tension of the Sardinian dominions “ from Genoa 
to Venice,’ to mean the annexation of the whole 
Lombardo-Venetian, we do not understand that as 
the, in any case, impassable limitation of the king- 
dom of Northern Italy. But of this presently. 
By the words, “from Leghorn to Ancona,” we 
understand, we say, the divection—indicated by 
two well-known points—from sea to sea— 
— dall’ uno all’ altro mar. 

The ancient march of Ancona included the pre- 
sent “ delegations” (as they are called) of Ancona, 
Macerata, Camerino, Fermo and Ascoli; and these, 
as well as the rest of the duchy of Urbino, would, 
we dare to say, be thrown in by his lordship, with 
the other lots from the ecclesiastical domains, into 
the constitution of a respectable state for mid 
Italy. 

We might limit our speculation to the cession 
of the legations and delegations we have mentioned. 
But why should we hesitate to speak out, and to add 
to those suggestions the cession of the provinces (or 
delegations) of Perugia Umbra (Spoleto and Rieti) 
and Orvietano, thus leaving to his Holiness Sabi- 
na, the “ Patrimonis,” and the Campagna di Roma? 
Nay ; when the time shall arrive for a territorial 
reconstruction of that part of the European system, 
it will go hard then, we suspect, with the “ tempo- 
ral sovereignty” of the successors of St. Peter ; 
and our surprise would be great (should we live to 
see that day) if they should retain even the so- 
called patrimony of that name. We doubt very 
much if the occupier of the Roman see will then 
overlook any great extent of ground he could call 
his own beyond the walls of the Eternal City, sup- 
posing that to be left to him. However, the sub- 
tractions we have indicated from the States of the 
Church, added to the present Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany, would elevate the population of the 
latter to nearly 4,000,000°—a break this between 
the two larger kingdoms of northern and southern 
Italy ; viz., Sardinia (with its augmentation) and 
Naples. 

Ve shall not, we suppose, from our silence with 
respect to him, be suspected of any weakness for 
the royal gaoler of Carlo Poerio ; but, on this oc- 
casion, he lies beyond our speculation. 





* Actual Tuscany..................... 1,614,100 
Deductions from Rome ......... 2,277,276 
te |. .hasiow 3,891,376 

In this estimate of Tuscany, the late cessions to Parma and 


Modena are not, of course, comprised. They embraced a 
Population of about 50,000. 














But in the foregoing suggestions for the con- 
struction of two new states in the Italian Penin- 
sula, we have refrained from touching the duchies 
of Parma and Modena. It will be in the recol- 
lection of our readers that, at the time of the late 
Austro-Italian contest, these two duchies registered 
themselves to the Sardinian Crown, in contempla- 
tian of the success of that power in its attempt to 
expel the stranger; and we believe there was 
some idea, at one moment, of patching up the 
differences between Hapsburg and Savoy by leay- 
ing one of the duchies in the hands of the latter 
house. 

It seems to us that, at that opportunity for fresh 
apportionment upon which we count, it would be 
well to make the assignment of both the duchies 
to the Piedmontese dependent upon the retention, 
by those monarchs, of their hereditary Alpine 
dukedom. We do not conceal from ourselves that, 
in any future aggrandisation of that house, a 
demand would probably be made by a powerful 
neighbour upon Savoy itself; and, for the sake of 
peace and quietness, we think that possession 
might be resigned to France—without much mur- 
muring. In that case it would seem desirable to 
allow of the incorporation of Parma and Modena 
with the Sardinian monarchy—a handsome in- 
demnification, too, by which it would be a gainer 
of nearly half a million of souls, even though (as 
might be done with propriety) Massa-Carrara were 
detached from the Modenese and given to Tus- 
cany in some sort of satisfaction for the additional 
increase of the great kingdom of Northern Italy. 
But in the event of Savoy remaining with its an- 
cient sovereigns, Parma alone might be allotted to 
the new Sardinian, Modena to the new Etrurian 
state. The population of the former monarchy 
would thus be raised to ten, that of the latter to 
four, millions. 

It cannot be denied that, in strong contrast with 
the other foreign dynasties forced upon Italy, the 
‘Tuscan branch of Lorraine has inclined to benevo- 
lent and equitable rule ; and its members liave won 
for themselves sympathies and attachments such as 
we never heard of being dedicated to the Neapoli- 
tan Bourbon, or to the potent and popular mo- 
narchs of Parma and Modena. ‘The crime of the 
Tuscan house is—its origin; but if, to personal 
good qualities, it would add a frank acceptance of 
liberal institutions. and a cordial identification of 
itself with the cause of Italy, that might be for- 
given to it. Those means are its best, perhaps ifs 
only means, of surviving future convulsion; and, 
so doing, it might look to being consolidated and: 
supported in its central realm by that civilised 
Europe which should concur in the formation of 
such a power.® 

That it would be in the interest of civilised 
Europe that these Austro-Italian quarrels should 
not be ever and again recommencing, surely no 
sensible politician, any more than any humane pet- 
son, will question; and most assuredly they will 
be repeated as long as the object is unattained. 





* The procs of Guenazzi is pending as we write. We 
trust its termination will not be of a nature to assimilate 
Florentine to Neapolitan notions of clemency, or of justice. 
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They are contests, too, which can scarcely always 
be conducted by the two principals alone, as, 
owing to peculiar circumstances, was the case with 
the last. They would infallibly bring other 
Powers into the arena—here, to assist the weaker, 
there, to preserve the superiority of the stronger 
party. stablish the independence of Italy, and 
one of the recurring causes of a great continental 
war is removed. 

A few words upon the manner in which the 
changes pointed to would affect Austria herself. 
At first sight the loss of four or five million of 
subjects seems an unmixed evil. Dut 
subjects! and how retained in subjection! Happy, 
in our judgment, would be the day for Austria when 
she should be rid of such incessant anxiety and 
apprehension, such a drain upon her resources— 
when, in facet, she should be relieved of the most 
vulnerable part of her monarchy. Neither is it, 
merely, the difficulty of retaining those subjects, 
bat also the encouragement and opportunity which 
that difficulty affords to other malcontents, that is 
so hazardous for the empire of the Hapsburgs. 
The Italian and Hungarian insurrections mutually 
fostered and fed each other; and we all know 
whose aid the imperial crown was compelled to 
seck to repress the latter, because its own military 
force was so largely engaged in the repression of 
the former. ‘The thought of that craved assistance 
must long be a sore thorn in the memory of 
Austrian statesmen, as the need of it was a sad 
stain on her military escutcheon. 

But then, a loss of prestige, forsooth, would be 
felt by Austria; and on that score, no doubt, she 
is particularly sensitive. Indeed, from the nature 
of her tenure of Italian dominions, it would seem 
that it must be rather as a point of honour, by 
pique rather than for profit, that she so clings to 
them. But, in our opinion, the loss even of 
prestiye would be but temporary, and would be 
amply compensated by the substantial power 
resulting from an united people. We say, an 
united people; for the conciliation of Hungary is 
possible, not by mere imperial progresses through 
the country, but by sage and liberal treatment. 
But while Hungary may be conciliated, Italy 
can never be so. The repndiation of the sove- 
reignty of Hapsburg was all but the last step 
in the Hungarian. revolt: in the Italian it was 
the first; for it was the vital principle of the 
movement. 

Besides these considerations, there is yet an 
argument for Italian emancipation as it affects 
Austrian interests—argument, however, at which 
we will here no more than glance. The time 
may come when Austria will have to defend her 
own nationalities—her Slavic, the most numerous 
race of her patchwork, parti-coloured empire— 
against the dangerous ally whose help she lately 
invoked. How would she, then, discharge that 
duty with Italy upon her hands ? 

And, after all, it is in the direction of the 
Euxine that the statesmen of Vienna should seck 
compensation for losses in Italy, whether of pres- 
tige or of power. The “future of Austria,” it 
éeems to us, should lie rather on the Danube than 


what | 
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on the Po, following the course of the noble river 
that washes the walls of her capital. The double 
eagle should direct its flight towards— 


The dark encincture of that gleomy sea, 


instead of standing a grim and jealous sentinel on 
the banks of the Tesino. We hold the accom- 
plishment of the two purposes at once to be utterly 
impracticable ; to maintain its hold upon Italy, 
and to vindicate to itself new destinies elsewhere, 
is a task far beyond the strength of Hapsburg. 
It cannot make front at once to Italy and to 
Russia. But the pursuit of eventualities in con- 
nexion with this part of the question would lead 
us too far. 

During the straggle with Austria in 1848, the 
shortsighted teachers of Toryism were wont to 
characterise the mediating interference of this 
country as a piece of officious intermeddling in 
things with which we have no concern. But had 
the British Government kept aloof, the game would 
have been in the hands of France. Without our 
co-operation, it is, we think, fairly questionalle 
whether the French exeentive of that day would 
have been able to persist in its moderate course 
upon the Austro-[talian affairs; and had it pur- 
sued a contrary course, we verily believe that, 
notwithstanding the professed disinterestedness of 
French suecour to “ oppressed nationalities,” the 
cause of Italian freedom and independence would 
ultimately have been a sufferer. We judge by the 
past. The earlier revolutionists professed a no 
less immaculate desire to liberate that peninsula 
from a foreign yoke, The master of that Revo- 
lution annexed a third of it to his Empire. 

The same benighted politicians to whom the 
policy pursued in 1848-9 was distasteful, will, and 
do, disapprove any suggestions with reference to 
the construction of future kingdoms in that theatre 
of the contest, qualifying such suggestions as idle 
and objectless, if not provocative and dangerous. 
We shall content ourselves with leaving that mat- 
ter to ‘Time, in the tolerable persuasion (without 
pretending to predict the nearness of the advent) 
that the day will come when these things will 
have to be submitted for adjustment to European 
statesmen in congress or in conference assembled. 
And in the meantime, we see nothing that should 
deter us from pioneering the road, and from setting 
up sign-posts’on the tracks to be traversed by 
future diplomacy. | 
At all events, we cannot refuse our admiration 
to the veteran politician, who, in despite of dis- 
couraging actuahties, launches the project of snch 
creations as we have been treating of ; for though 
the expressions of Lord Palmerston, in that odle- 
brated speech of his, were retrospective in form, 
ho one, we suppose, can mistake their prospective 
tendency. Sure we are that, when dhe hour of 
Italian liberation shall sound, the name of the 
great British statesman (should he not be here to 
aid in the work) will be remembered with grateful 
appreciation ; and those memorable words of the 
“individual” be invoked as an authority, while 
regarded as a worthy pendant to the minister's 
illustrious career. 
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THE DAY OF THE WHITE MOUNTAIN—ANNO 1620. 


Frederic was at dinner during the battle of the White Mountain. Presently he looked on the scene from the rampart. He 
itted the city in the night with his wife and children, “ and with such burry did the flight take place,” says Schiller, *‘ that 
left his crown behind,” and he took the road to Silesia. 

Who is he that drains the wine-cup, seated in emblazoned hall, 

First of feasters at the banquet, served by sewer and seneschal ? 

Brightly shine the golden beakers, circling pages featly ply 

tound the goodly-garnished tables, courtly strangers sit thereby : 

Rings the bow], and rings the laughter, in the house of luxury. 


Who be they that fight the death-fight on the plain and on the hill, 
With the generous life-blood gushing fast and free in many a rill? 
There, their fiery charge advances; here, before the o’ernumbering foe, 
Now resisting, now retreating, down the reeling squadrons go, 

Down to where the purpling river rolls its turbid tide below. 


They that strive that strife of slaughter, on the hill and on the plain, 
Are the sons of Christian Freedom, battling for their faith amain. 

He that sits by flowing banquet, where the costly fruits abound, 
Laughs and quaffs from golden goblet, bids the bowl his guests around, 
Feasting in the joyous chamber—is the King but now they crowned. 


Ho! rise up, inglorious feaster! set the golden goblet down, 
tise, and from thy palace-windows look o’er Prague’s imperilled town ! 
Look to yonder blanch-browed mountain, through the sulphurous clouds descried— 
Like the foam of sun-lit torrent, glancing horsemen sweep its side. 
Known are Hungary’s fleet riders! but with speed of fear they ride. 


Bucquoy there and fierce Maradas chase the flying game, and soon 
Hot Bavaria comes pursuing—comes the terrible Walloon : 

Seems it to the city’s ramparts will the refluent war be rolled— 
Stout Silesia’s Duke is flying, Anhalt scarce his ground can hold, 
Nor, with his Moravian lances, Thurn, the youthful and the bold. 
King-Elector ! King-Elector! while the golden moments fly, 

With each tramp of yonder squadrons shakes thy slender royalty ! 
Up! if yet their king may rally yon discomfited array— 

Seen amid the shock of spearmen, heard amid the sounding fray, 
Frederic may restore the battle. Speed, soft reveller, away ! 

Forth he goes, but not to glory—not to stem the advancing tide— 
Nor to die the death by many a crownéd king conspicuous died. 
Prague! and was it thus thy princes bore them in the brunt of war, 
Podiebrand, or stout Boleslas, proud, imperious Ottocar ? 

Or that King,* with all his peerage, merged in Mohaez’ marsh afar ? 
Peerless Prague! is this thy chosen? Oh, the sorrow and the scorn 
That he viewed, from rampart gazing, all that goodly host o’erborne, 
Nor essayed one deed of danger, not for love nor yet for shame, 
Trusted crown or trusting people, nor for honour of his name, 

And the long-descended glories of the race from which he came! 


Hopeful was the heart of burgher when that battle’s morning rose, 
Heavy was his heart, and stricken were his hopes, at evening's close. 
Who shall stay the morrow’s vengeance—who, when craven kings betray, 
Sign away their faithful subjects, sign their sovereignty away ? 

And o’er that devoted city drearily goes down the day. 


Now, while folding night enshrouds him, bring the saddled steeds from stall, 
Tarry not for gilded bauble, badge or sign fantastical, 

Place fair England's high-born daughtert+ by the uxorious consort’s side, 
Bring the babes, and call the escort! Now it lists him forth to ride, 

Cramps him in this narrow city—yon Silesian road is wide ! 


"Twas but late, with pomp and promise, from his Heidelberg he came, 

While through all her crowded quarters Prague sent up her Frederic’s name. 
In the blaze of day they crowned him. Now, lest curious burghers’Jeyne 
Haply spy the evading monarch ere the garish morning shine, 

Let him pass from crown and kingdom, poor, presumptuous Palatine ! 





and Bohemia, the last before the =r, a Dynasty. 


* Louis, King of Hu 
£ Elizabeth, Countess Palatine, daughter of James 
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A FEW WORDS 


To be sure! Why not? We put it to every 
man who wears hair upon his chin, be he heathen 
or Christian, Jew or Turk, whether the subject is 
not one of sufficient importance to demand the 
notice of an Editor? Beards! Why, what sub- 
ject affords an opportunity for a more infinite 
variety of treatment ? Where is the archeologist 
who can produce anything half so ancient, or the 
philosopher who can point us to any topic of more 
universal interest? We only wish we may be 
able to confine ourselves within moderate limits— 
that’s all. With beards, as a matter of course, is 
counected the barber, the professor of an art which 
was cnee the terror of a whole hemisphere ; formerly 
an “honourable man,” and a practitioner of the 
healing science, now, alas! “fallen from his high | 
estate” and weltering in his—lather! He has been | 
Jong cut down and shorn of the dignity of his ori- | 
ginal profession. ‘The pride and majesty of his, 
peculiar inystery are perished from the earth; it, 
is in vain that you attempt to inspire him with any 
desire to emulate the glory of the past. Pshaw!, 
you might as well try to knock the wind out of| 


_astatue. 
But we must attend to our beards. If we needed 


any apology for descending from Parnassus, and 
wandering among “the low-lying fields of the beau- 
tiful land’ which unites the base of the holy- 
mountain to the eommon earth, we might cite the 
example of the greatest geniuses, who have stooped , 
at times from their imaginative heights. Did not, 
Virgil and Sydney Smith celebrate the praises of 
asalad? Did not Homer sing of frogs and mice ? | 
And if so, why should not interest be derived from | 
achin veiled in “shadowy curls,” or amusement 
be lurking in the sequestered nooks of a mous-| 
tache? Dut we seorn to pnt these questions to, 
the reader, and utterly repudiate the shelter of all | 
such precedents, classical though they be. We' 
take our stand upon beards, and look for the coun- | 
tenance of all our friends—those of the razor and | 
the wig-block not excepted—in regarding them as 
amatter of the highest importance. Have not 
men, ay, whole nations, been named from the 
colour and fashion of their maxillary hair? Was 
not the fate of Rome decided by an insult offered 
to the venerable appendage ? Have not laws been 
framed for the regulation of beards and for keeping 
their proportions curtailed within conscientious 
limits? Even the ministers of our own isle, not 
many years sinee, committed themselves terribly | 
through ignorance, while legislating on the im- 
portant subject of beard. Among the many pleas- 
ing considerations in favour of the West India| 
Nevroes, which they displayed by their famous 
Orders in Council at that period, there was one 
truly delightfal. It was a provision that each 
nherro should be allowed two razors per annum, 
for the purpose of cropping the herbage on his ebon 
chin. We shonld like to have seen the colouring 
of the cheeks, and the elevation of the eyebrows 











tion of the razor! 


male friends. 


| France exercised taste for all Europe. 
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UPON BEARDS. 


of the noble secretaries, the Lords Goderich and 
Howick, when intelligence of the great physical 
fact was sent back to them across the Atlantic that 
negroes have no beards, and are not compelled, 
like us poor whites, to pay for the brightness of 
their rind by submission to the murderous excoria- 
Nor would we forget the mar- 
vellous economy of that closest of shavers, Mr. 
Hume, as evinced by his declaration during the 
debates on the matter before us, that for the pre- 
ceding dozen years he had used but one razor, 


which he had bought for a shilling from a tra- 


velling Jew. The multitudinous heart of Sheffield 
might well die within her, if ali steel were such 
shear steel as the economical Joseph's! 

We shall believe, then, that the considerations 


aforesaid, together with the protracted apprehen- 


sion of the agonies of the morning rasp, will secure 
us not only the attention but the sympathy of our 
Like ourselves, they are doomed 
for the most part to sacrifice Nature, not to art, 
but to barberism—to mow down the symbol of 
gravity and wisdom in daily scant and stubbly 
crops of hispid horrors which will grow in spite 
of depilatories and fashion, and will give way to 
nothing but the trenchant blade, and which even 
then rise like the men of Cadmus from the dragon's 
teeth, “from every fall more strong, from every 
blow more great.” 

We declare ourselves at once as champions of 
the long beard; we regard it with profound re- 
spect, and deeply lament that so comely an orna- 
ment should be banished. The veneration and 
awe with which in our boyish days we used to 
contemplate the pendent shades in the mazy ap- 
pendage of a Jew, “streaming like a meteor,” &e. 
&e., is still fresh in our recollection. With reve- 
rential respect, we remember, too, a Turk who used 
to keep a gingerbread and apple-stall not far from 
our dwelling, at which we used to spend frequently 
our last penny (all our pennies were last pennies 
in those days), in order that we might have undis- 
turbed right to study the snowy treasure, flowing 
over his chest like an avalanche. We cannot for- 
get, either, the picturesque effect which the shape 
of the beard had in the reigns of the Tudors, and 
we mourn that so refined an adornment should 
have gone out of fashion. But then, as now, 
Louis the 
Thirteenth and Louis the Fourteenth both ascended 
the throne in their minority, and in a spirit of ful- 
some flattery it was proposed among the courtiers, 
and carried by acclamation, that to present a loyal 


‘compliment to their bald-chinned sovereign, they 


should surrender their cherished beard and mous- 


'tache, and exhibit their features “ feminine and 


free.’ Hence the fashion spread, until, in later 


times, no one dared, Esau-like, to gratify nature at 
the expense of art. 
Moreover, we have patriarchal authority for 


taking pride in the bristly eae 
n 2 


It is 
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our private opinion that Adam possessed a beard 
before the Fall. We have no doubt (although we 
have not time now to state the reasons for our be- 
lief) that, being created in the prime of life, he had 
given to him a brilliant and flowing beard, waving 
dreamily in the luscious airs of Eden. We are 
aware that this is a disputed point, it being main- 
tained by many competent authorities that it was 
not till after Adam had sinned that his beard began 
to grow. Even the great Lord Byron decides 
against us; for he gives it as his opinion that— 


Ever since the fell, man for his sin 
Has had a beard entailed upon his chin. 





But in spite of all authorities, we think we could | 
prove our position, were it worth while to take as | 
much trouble about Adam’s beard as Lord Mon- | 
boddo did to establish his tail. At any rate, | 
Aaron wore a beard; and Zsculapius is univer | 
sally represented with a golden beard as big as | 
adewlap. The gods, too, allowed their beards | 
to flourish most luxuriantly. Jupiter had a precious 
treasure suspended to his chin, flowing to his feet | 
like a Stanbbach; and it would seem to be a far | 
from meanly-cherished ornament; for Thetis, in 
the first book of the Iliad, wishing to place her- 


celfin the most acceptable posture, took hold of | 
. | 


his knees with her left hand, and his beard with | 
her right. The practice of shaving appears always 
to have varied with the caprices of fashion in all 
countries and in all ages; but it was more gene- 
rally adopted as society became artificial, and pri- 
mitive simplicity was banished. In the age of 
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| us it is to belong to.” 


coloured beard, your orange-tawny beard, your 
purple-in-grain beard, or your IT’rench crown- 
coloured beard—your perfect yellow.” 

Not less cheering is it to notice the refined cul- 
tivation which was given to beards in days stil] 
nearer to our own. The peaked beards in Van- 
dyke's portraits we regard as being very comely; 
and they almost make us think that a more hand- 
some fashion of wearing the beard could not be 
devised. Sir Thomas More’s attention to his elas- 
sical ornament claims our highest admiration. 
When kneeling before the block, with the axe 
already suspended over his neck, he bade the exe- 
entioner “ wait till he had put aside his, beard, fox 
that had committed no treason.” We are told 
another anecdote of one of the victims of the 
tyranny of those times; we -think it was Sir 
Walter Raleigh, but may be mistaken. When the 
barber came to him in the Tower to dress his 
beard, he declined to give permission, saying, 
“At present, friend, there is a Jawsuit pending 
between me and the king about this head, and I 
don't intend to lay out any more money npon it 
until the cause is tried, and it is decided which of 
Nor do we view the value: 
set upon the beard in these times as incredible, 
looking to the modern estimation of whiskers 
among a race who have nothing better to boast. 

Sut the edict has gone forth, and we are obliged 
to pollard the venerable appendage, and, sweep 
away our curly pride now-a-days. (Even in Con- 
stantinople, where the beard was venerated ase 
part of the Mussulman’s religion, and was con 
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Homer it is plain that shaving was not only prae- |!’ ; , 

re tised, but La an operation of considerable danity : sidered more meaparane mop the chin fe , 

, for, in one of the grandest passages of the Uiad, the head from yas body, wy ree was ea ] 
te while describing the uncertainty of the position of | banishing Mg for ever.) And mth oe sown of 
‘Fa Troy, he figures it as being on the edye of a razor. | pores peenen int apa a glory hh a eee 

i Cicero tells us that, for four centuries, there was no | "i _ vor tt uf c tl tng Ho a Leahy rai nae t 

HE euch person as a barber at Rome. Ceyeny SF SNe keene mone 5 re ur) : 

Ht Vista nak heiatiestoamatlieniead ago it shone in all the majesty of lather and logic, : 

. aah pomatum and Latin, curling-irons and translations V 

4 gays Juvenal, while speaking of the unaffected and! of Greek. It is. no further back than’ 1745 that 5 

fi primitive style of living which characterised the! the surgeons were separated from the barbers by d 

iP early Roman kings. an act of Parliament “ for making the barbers'and b 

His In later times, the beards again received at-| surgeons of London two distinct and separate cor u 

i teation. Those worn inthe days of the Heptarchy | porations ;” and many professional names illumi- G 

were pre-cminently tasteful, and are even yet cele-| nate the page of history and romance. Among thera d 

| brated. Phe first Dane that stepped upon our |is Figaro, the undying “ Barbiére di Siviglia’ ti 

ee shores was Sueno, surnamed Forked-beard. Then | commemorated by Rossini, immortalised by Mozart, 0 
atk there was the emperor who was drowned in the immeasurably exalted above his. fellow-knights 

Hy Cyduus, F rederick Anobarbus, or Brazen-beard ; | jp having attained the perfection of his s¢tegr 5 

4 ; and the terrible Haired dire Pasha, principally Nor must we forget that renowned profess) nal of . 

i known to Europeans by the appalling title of Bar- |! the fifteenth ecntury—“ Maitre Olivicr—ee Figaro 1% 

ai barossa, or Red-beard. The Lombards’ cultiva- terrible, que la Providence, cette grande faiscuse des Fe 

Ht tion of their beards was a perfect dandyism ; in- drames, a melé si artistement a Ja longue et_san- C 

tt sett wey iw ed the name Lombards, or Longo- glante comédie de Louis XI.” Noble and ambi- “ 

tb Dar i, from their tremendous size and length, tious he was, but, poor fellow! he fell,a sacrifiee ch 
ita dangling at their chin like an inverted pyramid. | at last to the jealousy of the Court and the hatred 

tiudibras's beard aust have been perilously at- | of the people: “A'la cour on Vappelait poliment be 

tractive 5 for Olivier le Dain, parmi le peuple Olivier le Diable.” rs 

The upper part thereof was whey, To descend from him to the barbers of our ow? 

The nether orange mixed with grey. day, what a fall to our spirit! Go to an atelier ) 

Bottom the weaver had a very accomodating] in the vicinity of Lincoln’s Inn, a place where the ob, 

taste in refereice to his beard; for, in allusion to] barber has preserved most of his pristine dignity ys 

the pert of Pyramus, which he was to take, he}and grandeur. Fill your mind with ideas of the he 

sivs, “I will discharge it in gither your straw- | consequence which once attached to the art—those a 
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ont-and-out times when Julius Scriblerus took up 
the cause, and wrote a treatise on hair. Tread 
lightly on the steps as you enter the temple ! look 
at the austere simplicity of the knight himself!— 
to our mind it is sublime. His statuesque attitude, 
as he waits sighing for a subject, is the very poetry 
of classical grandeur. His dress is all single- 
breasted ; coat of pepper and salt, lavender silk 
yest with purple sprig; breeches of thunder-and- 
lightning, with ridge-and-furrow grey stockings 
to match, and patent pumps. Look reverentially 
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you with coffee and chibouques, and all at so mo- 
derate a rate that he might almost hang out the 
old inscription— 

aa name is Tom Diddums, and what do you think, 

I'll shave you for nothing and give you to drink : 
only the atrocious Englishman, after by his 
supposed promises beguiling the innocent to go 
through the abrasion, placed a note of interrogation 
at the end; and when he had thus reversed the 
meaning bade the shaver read it over again. We 
have also been shaved by lovely you: wusels in 


on his snow- white apron, sneer not at the dark blue | Italy ; and there, we think, is the on}, place to ex- 
sheet he throws around his patients to keep the | perience a truly luxurious shave. The young 


foaming lather from spattering the tails of their 
coats—dark blue because it will hide the grease. 
When you have seen all this, and, what is more 
effectual still, have endured the agonies of abrasion, 
your imagination will go back to those Utopian 
times—that blessed millennium!—the reign of 
beards; and to your eyes, in “ dim suffusion veiled,” 
the curly frill hanging from those ‘old familiar 
faces” will shine like a glory. All your schemes 
to renovate the profound decay of the present will 
evaporate as of yore in smoke that joins the far-off 
company of clouds resting on the blue serene of 
the western sky. Not a Figaro nor an Olivier 
can be found among the artists in perukes and 
bear’s grease who are now living. Alas, how are 
the mighty fallen! But cheer up, O soul within 
us! there is still 
A lingering halo hovering round decay; 
and the appearance of a new razor or a classically- 
named shaving-paste sometimes revives our 
hopes— 
In sudden brightness, like a man inspired. 

We have heard of the charming Euxesis, and 
the appeal made to the English feeling of the 
nation by the “ Plantagenet guard razor.” Those 
whose lips are only now beginning to exhibit 
signs of vegetation may, perhaps, fall on better 
days than ours have been. Would that we could 
believe so flatteringly of the future! -We go back 


S te toons aif tft Aw ° 
¥ on days of boyhood’s pects peune, and think 


-.- utulgnt with which we observed the first 
downy appearances on our upper lip, and the artis- 
tic and self-gratulating twirl with which we first 
operated on our chin— 

Postquam candidior tondenti barba cadebat. 


Shaving was a pleasure then, because we shaved 
in hope. Our hopes have since been more than 
realised, and ‘‘a change has come o’er the spirit of 
our dream,” and now it requires all the moral cou- 
rage which we have to enable us to conscientiously 
endure the pangs of many an incised and excoriated 
cheek. We have been mutilated by English bar- 
bers in a style that would haye struck compassion 
into the flinty heart of Caracalla. We have had 
the flesh sawed from our jaw-bone by a jagged 
razor. We have even been lathered with pitch, 
and shaved with a piece of an iron hoop in 
obedience to fashion in crossing the line. But in 
€very picture there are light as well as dark sha- 
dows. So we have gratefully acknowledged the 
€ase and dexterity of the barber in a cafench at 
Constantinople, who, besides shaving you, supplies 
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laly’s operation is so pleasant as she manipulates 
your chin with her soft hand immersed in creamy 
lather, and her action is so fairy-like and grace- 
ful, that one regrets the performance is so soon 
over, and feels almost inclined to wish that, like 
Gargantua in Rabelais, one had ten chins. The 
charming maiden, too, beguiles your attention 
during the whole time by her delicious converse ; 
and only think of having your nose pulled by a 
handsome dark-eyed girl—every glance teeming 
with spiritual fire, and darting forth heart- 
slaughter. We never wished to wear our beard 
in Italy. 

In former times, when newspapers were un- 
known, everyone had to collect lis own intelli- 
gence; and the barber’s shop was the nearest 
approach to the Morning Herald and the Times, 
At Rome this was the regular conversazione, and 
you might rely on finding your idle friend— 

vacuam tonsoris ad umbram 
Cultello proprio purgantem leniter ungues. 

Even with us in England the barber, though 
quantum mutatus ab illo, is invariably a gossip and 
a retailer of scandal and news. In his shop laws 
are made, and all the affairs of the nation settled, 
by a clique composed of hobbledchoys from Black- 
friars—dustmen from Paddington—tailors (a peri: 
lous people, and fractious exceedingly )—coster- 


mongers usaveemalray- L Shar ’ a 
—— so» arom wv. rates Alley 


vagmen—pedlars—cattle-dealers — farmers trom 
the carse—horse-cowpers from the plains—learned 
clerks from a coach-office—and the stubborn, 
versus the obstinate, pig-drivers, sulky from the 
suburbs. Pondering this article, a short time ago, 
we were overtaken in Whitechapel by a heavy 
shower of rain, and, invited by a projecting pole, 
we entered a barber’s shop for shelter. On the 
operating chair sat the victim, a short, squat man, 
gazing breathlessly above the summit of a white 
apron twisted round his no-neck on the evolu- 
tions of the glittering instrument, and watching 
its preliminary flourishes with evident fear and 
trembling. Before him stood the operator, waving 
the blade in circles aloft, and wagying the tail of 
his one eye with ferocious delight as he contem- 
plated with inward satisfaction the tortures he was 
about to inflict on the poor wretch quailing before 
him. The room was full of black and bristly 
beards, most of them wagging in the discussion of 
some knotty point. 

“ Well, this here’s a go, an’t it, Master Lather- 
lip ?” said a greasy-looking butcher, as he lifted 
his red bald head from the unctuous sheet of 
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Lloyd's Newspaper, “this here fish-kettle business!|  “ Aye, aye,” drawled a sailor, rolling his quid, 
What, are we goin’ to loggerheads wi’ Merriky all | “success to Free-trade all the world over, and a clear 
about salt fish, as no Christian eats more nor once} gangway to Davy Jones for all the Protectionists,” 
a year, thank God! W ell, Vin blowed ty .. Stop, gentlemen, stop,” bawled the little man 

“No,” said the barber, ‘you'll find that cock | in the chair, impatiently pushing aside the barber's 
won't fight ; that’s nothin’ but Darby's tub throwed hand. “Hear my principles, gentlemen; I’m not 
out to ‘muse the John Bull whale; Darby’s aja Free-trader, I’m a Pro”’—Plump went the 
chucklehead, he is—God bless her Majesty ! she'll | shaving-brush into his mouth, and there arose a 
never want a cod’s head and shoulders, any how, | tremendous roar of laughter, under cover of which 
’s long as he’s Prime Minister.” | we made our escape. 

“T bilieve yer, my boy,” roared a swivel-eyed| But we have wandered from the subject in hand 
little man in the corner; ‘an’ if that there what’s-| —a thing which one can hardly help doing ina 
ee-call-um, Dizzy, don’t melt up well for sarce,| barber’sshop. [évenons a nos moutuns—the beards. 
then I'll friz in a fryin’-pan.” We have but one word more to say, and that is 2 

“* Sarce |” Pacts se “you're right there!; word of hope. Like the Chancellor of the Ex. 
That chap is sarce enough for all the cod in! chequer, we have had visions of things looming 
Newfuuland, let alone the two Houses o’ Parlia- | in the future—and we are enabled to prophesy that 
ment.’ the beards are coming back again. Civilised chins 

“What I want to know,” said a little thin| shall again repose in the shadow of perennial 

ant a | gi pose in the shadoy I ni 
weasen-faced man in a leather apron, “is jest this: pilosity ; and the barber, no longer condemned to 
When is this here Protection flam to be settled ?| reap the barren crop of a stubble-field, shall be 
I've got a longish famly, an’ if the dear loaf is to | Festored to his pristine dignity as the artistic 
come again, why, rot it! I’m off to the diggins, *cultivator of man’s distinguishing appendage, 
and no mistake.” Already the martial moustache, the haughty im- 

“ Protection !” said the butcher, “that's all set-' perial, and the daily expanding whiskers, like ac« 
tled fast enough; we're ail Free-traders now, | credited heralds, proclatm the approaching advent 
Darby, Dizzy, Devil and all. We only want! of the monarch Beard; the centuries of his banish- 
courage to open our mouths and leave off lying.| ment are drawing to their destined close, and the 
Success to ree-trade, and then plenty of roast| hour and the man are at hand to re-establish his 
beef, and no fighting for stinkin’ fish.” ancient reign. 











THE BEET SUGAR MANUFACTURE: 
ITS INTRODUCTION INTO IRELAND, 


Periuars there is no country in Europe where | fact, but a conviction that there is a fair prospect 
the want of ~~ * *~ mora severely felt} of more prosperous times for Ireland will stem 


: ee “rmotriating torrent that is setting out from 
. . . . ¥ orr t ; :) 
tan in Treland, in which the population has far| the cap. 3 . ) 


outgrown the requirements of agriculture. It is! her shores. rey 
the absence of manufactures that has driven the! It is the object of this paper to show that um» 
population of Ireland to leave their beloved native} prospect is now fairly before the country, and 
soil in order to find a more certain livelihood in a} that in the manufacture of Beet Sugar the founda- 
foreign land. Reduced by the want of profitable} tion is laid for the future renovation of the agri- 
employment to the meanest and most scanty sub-| cultural and commercial interests of Ireland. 

sistence, and dependent even for that upon a| Manufactures may be separated into two 
source which of late years has proved precarious | classes, those which work up a native raw produc- 
and uncertain, the lower classes have often found | tion, and those which work up a foreign one. It 
themselves subjected to the horrors of famine,| requires no argument to prove that the first is far 
with nothing to fall back upon but the eleemosynary | more beneficial to a country in proportion to 1s 
assistance of their richer neighbours, or the legal} extent than the second. Independent of the 
semi-starvation of the poor-heuse. This has been | retaining the capital required for the crude article 
the case to an unprecedented degree during the | in the country, there is the industrial employment 
years since 1845; and although we believe the! of the people in its production. Thus, the wool, 
reports of deaths in consequence of famine greatly | iron, and other metals, &c., of England, and the 
exaggerated for party purposes, it is certain that, | flax of Treland, have proved mines of wealth to 








between the effects of that awful visitation and 
emigration, the population has been reduced in 
many districts below the requirements even of the 
land, and the decimating process is still going on 
without a chance of its being arrested by any 
measures adequate to the occasion. Nothing, in 





those countries, as well in the raising of the raw 
material as in its manufacture. Nor will any one 
dispute that if we could have produced the silk 
and cotton worked up in our manufactories, these 
would have been far more beneficial to the country. 
Now, the manufacture ‘of beet sugar belongs to 
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the first class, and we shall proceed to detail the | called upon the editor of one of the Dublin weekly 
history of its introduction into Ireland, its pro- papers. To this gentleman he detailed his views 
gress and prospect of success. }and wishes, which were at once met in the same 

In the year 1835 a beet sugar manufactory was | spirit, under the conviction that, if the statements 
established at Hillsboro’, in the county of Down, | of Mr. Crosley were correct, the introduction of the 
jn Ireland, by the firm of Bradshaw and Company, | manufacture of beet sugar could not fail to prove 
and was carried on for two years with great success. | of permanent benefit to Ireland. The same im- 
The fact was, tnat at that period there was no duty | pression was also made on the mind of another 
on indigenous sugar, whilst that on colonial sugar | party, who, in order to bring the subject more pub- 
was 24s. per cwt., so that although from the rude- | licly and prominently forward, investigated the 


ness of the processes in the manufacture, the | 
quality of the raw sugar produced (for no other 
was made) was of a very inferior description, the 
large margin created by the duty on colonial | 
sugar allowed the former to come into the market, 
where it sold freely for mixing with the colouial, 
the only thing it was fit for. However, in 1837, 
the Government of the day, finding that prepara- 
tions were making for extending the manufacture 
in Ireland, took the alarm on account of the 
revenue, and procured the passing of an act to 
subject the beet sugar to the same duty as the 
colonial, namely, 24s. per ewt. This at once 
stopped the works; for it was impossible for the 
produce of the beet to compete on equal terms | 
with that of the cane, in the then imperfect state | 
of the processes of manufacture. ‘The firm sent | 
ina claim on the Government for compensation | 
to an amount which was considered so exor-| 
bitant that the Government at once rejected it, and | 
they obtained nothing. | 

The subject, however, was not lost sight of, and | 
was again taken up in 1841 by a gentleman* who | 
had for many years been engaged in sugar-refining | 
both in England and on the Continent, and | 
who, notwithstanding the failure of the Hillsboro’ | 
concern, was fully convinced that the soil and | 
climate of Ireland were peculiarly adapted to the’ 
production of the sugar beet. This gentleman was 
also the patentee of several of the most recent and 
valuable improvements in the manufacture of beet 
sugar, and of the process for cutting and drying the | 
beet-root, so as to keep it over the season. Cir- | 
cumstances, however, prevented him from prosecut- 
ing his plans at that period, and they were neces- 
sarily allowed to stand over until 1849, when he 
visited Ireland for the express purpose of laying 
his propositions before the most proper and in- 
fluential parties for carrying them into effect. 

It is unnecessary in this sketch to name those to 
whom Mr. Crosley applied on this occasion; but 
truth compels us to say that his statements and 
propositions met with no encouragement from those 
Whom he expected, and with reason, would feel 
deeply interested in a measure so calculated to 
benefit the country. He was treated as a visionary | 
by some, and as a speculator by others; and, al. 
though possessing too much Anglo-Saxon blood 
to give in, he left the country deeply disappointed 
at the result of his application to the authorities of | 
Treland. 

Before, however, he returned to England, he 


—— 











* Henry Crosley, Esq., late of the firm of Crosley and Gals- 
Worthy, engineers, Southwark. 





statement, and drew up a series of papers, which 
were read before the Royal Dublin Society, at the 
close of 1849 and the beginning of 1850. 

These papers excited considerable interest, and 
inquiries were made from various parts of the 
country in regard to the expense of establishing 
sugar-feetories, and also respecting the growing of 
the beet-root. But not being taken up by any 
capitalist, or otherwise influential party, the project 
appeared likely to fall to the ground. The great 
obstacle in the way of its success was the previous 
failure of the concern at Hillsboro’, through the 
interference of Government; it being argued that 
the same interference might be repeated, if another 
attempt were made to establish the manufacture, 
and thus the projector would be again subjected to 
heavy losses. 

Thus the affair hung in suspense through the 


year 1850; but, in the meantime, a correspondence 
on the subject had taken place between the editor 


of the Adrocate and an influential gentleman in 
London. To this latter party Mr. Crosley was in- 
troduced by the former ; other gentlemen were also 
invited to the consideration of the subject, and 
the result was that, after investigating the state 
and progress of the manufacture on the continent 
of Europe, and convincing themselves of its 


adaptation to Ireland, it was determined to form a 


company under the title of The Royal Irish Beet- 
sugar Company, and prospectuses were accordingly 
at once issued to that effect. At the same time, 
contracts for the growing of sugar-beet were en- 
tered into with various parties in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Mellick, where, after mature de- 
liberation, it was determined to fix the first plant 
for the manufactory. 

In accordance with this resolution, large pre- 
mises were taken in that town, and it was intended 
to have got everything ready to commence working 
in the November of last year ; but owing to various 
obstacles, the factory was not got to work until the 
middle of March in the present year, which was 
too late for making a fair trial of its capabilities. The 
period for working the raw root is from October to 
the second week in March; after which it begins 
to vegetate, and its saccharine properties are pro- 
portionately deteriorated. 

Enough, however, has been ascertained by the 
short trial that was made,* to show that when 
fairly afloat the concern must yield a large profit. 
The estimates of the directors were based upon a 
produce of five per cent. of sugar; but in the first 
instance, more than seven per cent. was obtained, 





* The factory was kept at work only one month. 
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lessening by degrees as vegetation in the root ad- 
vanced. The expense of manufacture, also, owing 
in part to the low price of labour in Ireland, was 
fully 20s. per ton lower than the company’s esti- 
mate. In addition to these advantages, the cir- 
cumstance of having a market for the sugar in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the factory saves a 
considerable expense in carriage, besides avoiding 
the waste that would necessarily arise in the transit 
to any distance. 

It may be supposed that when the company had 
fairly started, and the preparations were really in 
progress for commencing operations, something 
more than curiosity would have been excited, and 
that those who had so decided an interest in the 
success of the enterprise would have lent a help- 
ing hand to promote it, by taking shares in the 
company. Such, however, was not the case. A 
due proportion of the shares was allocated to Ire- 
Jand, and three resident gentlemen were nomi- 
nated directors; but when the time arrived for 
paying the deposit of one pound per share, every 
one of these withdrew their names, although pre- 
viously acting with the board; and not more than 
one hundred shares (nominally of £20 each) were 
taken in Ireland. The Irish Beet Sugar Com- 
pany, therefore, is, in fact, essentially an English 
company, being established almost entirely by 
English capital, although one of the most im- 
portant and beneficial undertakings for Ireland 
that was ever set on foot. The Company, how- 
ever, has recently received important and valvable 
accessions to its Board of Directors, the sanction of 
whose names, backed by the purchase of a large 
number of shares, is itself a sufficient guarantee 
to the public of the respectability and validity of 
the concern. 

We come now to speak of the future prospects 
of this undertaking. In order more clearly to 
understand this part of the question, it is necessary 
to take a view of the general expense of manufac- 
turing sugar, as well in the East and West Indies 
asin Europe. For this purpose, we shall refer to 
an essay, intitled ‘‘ Facts and Theories; or, the 
Real Prospects of the Beet Sugar Manufacture in 
Ireland,” by W. K. Sullivan, Chemist to the Mu- 
seum of Irish Industry. This work, which is 
comprised in about one hundred pages, is a con- 
cisely elaborate work on a practical subject, and 
contains a body of information from all parts of 
tle world, verified by the names of the informauts, 
and descending to every minuti of expense. 

From this work we learn that the average prime 
cost of the manufacture of cane sugar at various 
parts of the world is as follows :— 


CANE B8UGAR. 


Per Cwt. 

s. d. 

Bvitign Teast Tedin ... occ cee cs tees CD 
ee ar one rn eer ae Te 
British West Indies ee ee ee 
Cuba (all qualities)... ... 0. 1. we ee «68 
Brazil Bahia 4 11 11 


Pernambuco (white sugar) 1. ..£18s.to 18 0 


Ditto Muscovado ... ... ... .. lés.to 13 2 
Porto Rico a a gee ee ll Ee oe 


| era Se me 
Louisiana (lowest quality) ooo ooo AD 








All these averages are exclusive of interest on 
capital; and in the case of foreign sugars, no 
allowance is made for wear and tear of machinery, 
nor, in Cuba, for the mortality of slaves, which 
must of itself form a large item of expense. In 
addition to this prime cost must be added the ex- 
penses of getting the sugars to market, including 
shipping, insurance, freight, waste, landing, wharf- 
age, warehousing, commission, &c. The lowest 
estimate of these that we have seen, 1s 7s. per 
ewt. from the West Indies. If we add this to 
the lowest average—that of Cuba—it amounts to 
15s. 4d., the prime cost of all qualities; and if to 
the British West Indies, it amounts to 2ts. per 
cwt., below which it cannot be grown except at a 
loss. From the East Indies the expense is much 
more, both on account of higher freight and larger 
expenses of insurance and shipping charges, &c. 

We find, therefore, that the average cost, at 
market, of cane-sugar is at least from 15s. 4d. to 
30s.; that such sugar, from both the British Last 
and West Indies, costs at least 26s. per ewt.; and 
that the time required for growing the cane, maun- 
facturing the sugar, aud getting it to market is 
from eighteen mouths to two years, which, reckon- 
ing the interest of money at only 5 per cent, will 
add from 7} to 10 per cent. to the cost of the 
sugar, besides absorbing a double capital. 

What, then, are the advantages of the beet 
sugar over that of the cane to enable it to com 
pete successfully in the home market? In the 
first place, by having the market on the spot, the 
wanutacturer escapes all the expense of transit, 
amounting to from 7s. to 103. per cwt., besides 
the delay and extra absorption of capital conse- 
quent thereon. In the next place, the manufae- 
turer has the advantage of unlimited capital and 
credit, as well as of enterprise, skill and science, 
by which he is able to procure the assistance of 
the most eminent chemists at a moment’s notice, 
and both make scientific experiments and carry 
them out to the fullest extent if successful. It 
will be seen in the sequel that these advantages 
are equal to a large amouut of capital, which in 
the culonies is indispensable, and the interest on 
which absorbs a large proportion of the produce, 
to say nothing of the profits. | 

‘To prove that these statements are not made at 
random, we request the reader's attention to the 
following summary of the processes in the growth 
and manufacture of the sugar beet. The ground 
having been prepared in the spring, the beet seed 
is sown the beginning of May. At the end of 
September or the beginning of October it is ready 
for harvesting. Contrary to the cane, which must 
be used at once, whilst fresh and green, the beet 
is stored or dried for continuous use. In the for- 
mer case it may be profitably worked at leisure 
until the first week in March, that is, for tweuty- 
three weeks. In the latter it may be worked all 
the year, as when properly dried it will keep good 
any length of time. 

The cane requires, from the time of planting to 
the harvesting, fifteen months, but the beet-root 
only five months. It is true that in the former 
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the grower is also the manufacturer; whilst the! With regard to the cost of beet sugar, we shall 
beet-root is grown by the farmer, and the manu-| assume in our estimate the lange quantity of 4000 
facturer has nothing to do with that department.! tons of roots, and charge them at the price now 
In an economic point of view, however, this makes! contracted for by the company at their factory at 
no difference in the result, except that the benefit) Mount Mellick ‘for the present season, namely 
of the manufacture is extended toa greater number! 15s. per ton. We shall charge the expense of 
of persons, and so far is more advantageous to the, manufacture at £7 10s. per ton of sugar, although 
community at large. the actual cost the last season was much under 
But the great superiority of beet over cane| that sum. We shall also make estimates of three 
sugar in cconomising time is best seen in the different results, although the working of the past 
manufacture. Formerly this process occupied, season proved that the highest of these will, in all 
from two to three months ; but such have been the’ probability, be the minimum in the next season. 
improvements, by the application of mechanical 
science, that the beet-root may be brought into the | BESULE AT CIE PER CENT. OF CUGAE. 
factory in the morning and be offered for sale at | 400 tons beet-root, at 16s. perton... ... ... £3,000 0 0 
STE . . . _ Cost of manufacturing 2-40 tons sugar, at £7 10s. 
the grocers in the afternoon in the shape of sugar. RM coe” set cee ee ek a 
of the finest quality. In the single process of 














Hy 4,300 0 0 

seurc he . fea Oo . - + Er ee aT 9 | b 

crystalising the sugar from the syrup, a saving Of} Deduct 800 tons pulp, at 20s. per 

from three to four weeks is obtained; for by the! ton .. ... ....... ... .. £300 0 0 

use of the centrifugal machine the effect is in-| 48 tons yo at notte We a 240 : : 

stantaneous. We have ourselves seen the black | 5¢4™ 9"4 refuse charcoal... .. 1lls O 0 

mass put into this machine and in five minutes 

converted into beautifully white sugar, without any a lin la 

chemical application. 240 tons sugar, at £15 Gs. 8d... .. . .. £3,680 0 0 
Here, then, is a saving of time, labour, fuel, 





capital, transit, risk, waste, and the chance of. RESULT AT SIX-AND-A-HALP PER CENT. OF SUGAR. 
market. The tropical manufacturer can rarely | 4,000 tons beet-root — |. 


— . y | Gos | 260 tons sugar at £7 10s. 1,950 0 0 
realise his produce in less than six months from | st f manwtacturing 200 tons sugar 











the time of cutting the cane, and that at an ex- | He AE 
peuse of from seven shillings to ten shillings per Deduct as before... ve ve ve ne LATE OE 
ewt. upon the cost price of the sugar. The beet 3,836 0 0 





sugar manufacturer can realise his in four-and- 

twenty hours, without any expense or waste; and, | 260 tons sugar, at £14 14s. 4d. ... 
exclusive of the cost of lis plant, which is cer- | RESULT AT SEVBE PER CENT. OF 6UGA2. 
tainly considerable, he requires but little capital | 4 999 tontd Sent nook ove, sonny tel t cts) geht OOD ) O79 
to conduct the concern, unless he chooses to lay in| Cost of manufacturing 280 tons sugar, at £7 10s. 2,100 0 0 


a large stock of roots, instead of receiving them, 


.., £3,830 0 0 














| . 5,100 0 0 
from the farmer as they are wanted. ee er a rie se 
But the question of cost still remains to be con- ele 
sidered, which we shall now show, by figures, is in | —_— 
favour of the beet sugar manufacturer. 280 tons sugar, at £14 46, 3d... .. os ++ £3,980 0 0 
We have seen that the cane sugar costs, on the 
From these estimates we find that the lowest 


average of all qualities, from 15s. 4d. at Cuba to! 
30s. at Pernambuco; whilst at the British East | produce of sugar will not cost more than the 
and West Indies the cost is 26s. at market. Nor; Cuban sugar, whilst it leaves every other com- 
can the tropical planter reduce his expenses by the petitor far behind; and that the highest estimate 
application of the new processes. These have! of produce, if realised, which there is the best 
been tried at Jamaica, Barbadoes, &c., and nth) reason to believe will be the case, will soon drive 
failed through the ignorance and supineness of the! the tropical sugar out of the market. 
labourers; and those who made the experiment Such are the history and prospects of the Irish 
have laid their machines aside in despair. beet sugar manufacture. 
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been met, and, step by step, overcome. The 


Orten within the last few years, while all 
Europe seethed in a mad hurly-burly of tyranny 


and patriotism, resulting in wore confounding of. 
confusion, have we of the present generation in 
this country found good carse to congratulate our- 
selves on the sprit in which oppression has here 





pol-tical history of Great Britain records no fretful 
complainings, no pitiful whining, no mere spas- 
mo.tic fits of “ rebellion,” which only dissipate the 
spirit of a pation, while they perpetuate and give 
a colour of justice to its wrongs: but sublime, 
sile.t cndurance, up to the last point at which 
endurance is possible—sublime anger bursting 
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forth in one broad flood when that point is arrived 
at, and sweeping away the tyranny for ever—a 
long, quiet, unwilling gathering of storm, ready 
at any moment to be appeased, at no moment to 
be quelled, at the ‘ast moment beyond the conju- 
ration of any power this land has seen, or is by 
any means likely to see—such, in few words, is 
the history of our revolutions and reformations. 
This peculiarity has proved a fortunate one. 
Thanks to what it has effected, thanks to the whole- 
some reflections which the fact of its unenfeebled 
existence continually enforces on the minds of our 
rulers, we may boast that the foundations of free- 
dom are firmly and finally established, needing no 
repairs but such as any journeyman statesman, if 
he be only honest, might accomplish. ‘True, 
abuses have accumulated on the highways; but 
we need no artillery, nor any more dreadful in- 
strument than a good besom, to remove such 
obstructions, and lay bare a political macadamisa- 
tion to the feet of the wayfarer. In short, to sum 
up our position in one significant, comprehensive, 
and perfectly incontrovertible sentence, The diffi- 
culty is no longer in obtaining reforms from our 
rulers, but in getting people to demand them ! 
What an Arcadia of liberty, then, must be the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with Jersey, Guernsey and Alderney, and the 
islands in the British Seas!) What copious and 
comforting streams must flow from that empire, 
as from the breast of a maternal pelican of full 
habit, to its colonial offspring—to Canada, Austral- 
asia and the Cape! What an Island of the Blest 
must this England especially be, with its unfailing 
Saxon instincts and strong Saxon commonsense and 
patience, with its illimitable commerce and wealthy 
institutions, and every possible reform for the 
asking! Its Queen known more as a mother than 
as a monarch—its prince-consort sound-hearte | 
and clever, and altogether the best father King of 
England ever yet had—its heir-apparent sur- 
rounded by none but virtuous influences—its 
people the largest soap-consuming people in the 
world—its Ministers really ministers, and ready 
at any time, upon complaint of ever so petty an 
Aggression, to cast aside their peculiar prejudices, 
volunteer their private denunciations, and occupy 
a whole sessicn, if need be, in resistins that 
Aggression—a nation (we cannot tear ourselves 
from that comprehensive fact) whose wrongs, social 
aad, political, are doomed the moment they are 
simply invited with the ducks of the old song, to 
“come and be killed.” Walk up, then, O patriot 
of Italy! Pay here! O refugee of France la belle 
et la blasphématoire? This is the only booth 
in the fair where the lion lies down with the 
lamb ! 
But alas that every question should have more 
than one side to it, or that some minds should be 
so wretchedly constituted that they will not let one 
repose in the sunny aspect of things, and be com- 
fortable. Our weak friend of Italy, our more 
blasphemous than beautiful friend from France, 
having walked up, it is to small purpose that we 
spend all our eloquence in demonstrating the glo- 
rious facts above enumerated, or that they each 
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expend a large proportion of their credence in 
granting the existence of those glorious facts, 
Even then we are met by a rejoinder which is one 
eternal cui bono from proeny to peroration, the 
English of the argument being, that whether the 
boast be founded in fact or falsehood is only the 
difference in our case between oppression by 
compulsion and oppression by consent. A dozen 
abuses of the most flagrant character are ennme- 
rated, and the question asked, With so much 
liberty, why are not these evils done away? 
With the power in your hands, why do you not 
despatch the wolf that not only lies at your door, 
but grows fat upon the bread of your children ?* 
An alarming question, unexaggerated in state- 
ment and perfectly unanswerable, we fear. By it 
we are at once spirited out of our sunny repose; by 
following it up we are led to see that that national 
characteristic of bearing with every evil till it is 
rotten ripe has its disadvantages also, since it is 
carried out in every petty social nuisance to this 
day; and that tne only difficulty we spoke of as 
standing in the way of any possible reform, namely, 
the getting people to ask for it, is just the difficulty. 
Having gone so far, we are afraid it will be 
only honest to make a few remarks from this other 
most unsatisfactory view of the subject. To 
| plunge at once, then, into the latter consideration, 
|it is undeniably phenomenal that the British people, 
while blessed with all the unshorn strength of 
Samson, should submit to go ruefully bound for 
the sport and profit of the Philistines, refusing even 
to wag its omnipotent jaw at abuses which, like 
strong cords, cut deep into its limbs, and by long 
continuance are buried there almost out of sight. 
It is recorded of Bradley the engineer, that he 
used to meet any extraordinary difficulty by “ going 
to bed three days to consider of it; and this has 
been remarked upon asa genuine and fundamental 
English characteristic. True it is; and nothing 
can be more satisfactory, cither as a national or 
individual trait, than this quiet betaking of a solid 
head to privacy and a pillow, solidly to revolve its 
difficulties there till there is no more difficulty in 
them. On the other hand, there is very little 
satisfaction, and much less profit, ina nation going 
to bed to sleep away the sense of its difficulties, or 
in going to bed at all when there is no riddle to 
solve, no obstacle to circumvent, but merely an 
iniqnity to be snuffed out by an exertion of the 
fingers. Yet this, in more than one instance, is 
the position of social England at this day. Sam- 
con injured, insulted, and bound in packthread! 
A nation so considerate even of disease and 
death, that it finds it necessary to go to bed three 
days to decide whether it shall escape them or no! 
We all know this to be more than a figure of 
speech. Three years ago, when cholera devoured 
its hundreds daily, all England was alive and 
trembling to the benefit and duty of sanitation. 
Our wives and tender ones became chemical, 
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* The Gentleman the public audit of whose revenues has 
ps originated this paper, and whose name we perceive 
further on in the MS. of our worthy and warm contribute, 
is, we feel assured, by far too well-bred a clergy:nan to appre 
priate this simile in a personal sense.—Ep. 
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learned in chlorides and liberal of potassia; boards! it is difficult to say. None more than we are 
of health sat all day in every drawing-room, | proud of the immense, the astounding progress of 
nightly in every tavern parlorr, weekly in every | mechanical science and the “ ameliorations of 
barber's shop in the metropolis; till at last the | civilised life.’ Electric telegraphs, steamers at 
attention of all classes being fairly fixed on drain- twenty miles an hour and rail-carriages at any 
age, sewerage, extramural interment, and a hun-/| number you please, miraculously easy chairs, con- 
dred other means of saving human life and reducing | tinental green peas fresh every ‘morning of April, 
the poor-rates, the country went to bed to consider | excite in us peans of loud rejoicing, and give us 
of it:—and there it is now, considering of it, with} as much general satisfaction as any one. "Tis 
cholera returned again and waiting at the door. | wonderful! ‘Tis convenient! "Lis luxurious! 
Worse and more imminent evils than cholera, | "Tis nice! And we hope we have not come to the 
however, are being sleepily revolved on the national | end yet. Go on, we say. Faster railways, more 
lit de justice. To skip some of intermediate and | obedient lightning, easier cushions, earlier and 
one of almost parallel quality (Chancery law), let | fresher continental green peas ! 

us instance the nineteenth-century methods of} But what if all the living mind and energy of 
administration in the Church as infinitely worse the land are consumed in such pursuits? What 
if properly considered. Indeed, cholera, with war | if its whole active intellect, pointed by the ex- 
and other varieties of pestilence, has been accounted | perience and feathered by the hoarded appliances 
by more than one strong-minded economist a/ of centuries, is directed to fast travelling and early 
necessary sort of political phlebotomy, painful but | garden-stuff, and the thousand other ministrations 
providential. They point out how these have ever | to the animal of which these are a fair adequate 
recurred, comet-like, with a regular irregularity, | expression, and in which “ modern improvements” 
always attendant upon, and therefore, perhaps, ; almost solely consist? What if, in such hot 
inseparable from, certain morbid conditions of | pursuit of Tyrian greatness, we go ungratefully 
society or civilisation, or something of that sort: | blindfold through the light which for eighteen 
the probability (in few words) being, that over-! centuries has shown nations as well as indi- 
whelming calamities are by these lesser ones set | viduals how to live, into Tyrian darkness and 
aside, in the good mercy of God. If it be so,| ‘the Abyss where mere brutes are buried ?”* It 


| 
| 


cholera has far greater claims to our consideration 

than the calamity we have compared with it, and. 
certainly may boast of an origin and a purpose | 
with which it has nothing at all to do: quite the | 
contrary. But whether it be so or not, long and! 
unhappy consideration between what a Christian | 
Church should be to leaven a nation like ours in 
days like these, and what in such circumstances it 
is not, would lead us to be well content that 
England should still lie a-bed pondering the ad- 
visability of escape from the epidemic, if it would 
only bestir itself without further thought and 
extinguish for ever the chronic plagues which feed 
upon religion, The former, if need be, may still 
be left awhile to the chlorides and potassia of our | 
tender ones, and to individtial care; the latter, 
those fat and surpliced hypocrisies that have 
snperseded all but the name of religion, and 

degradeu Cven that, lie coiled at the root of na- 
tional morality, am: therefore (as some will have 


it) of national existence; sc the sooner they are 


cut sheer away the better for us ail, 


Regarded, simply in a politico-economical light | 
—with which, however, we are a little too much 
dazed just now, perhaps—the importance of a pure, | 
earnest, simple Church, with both hands constantly 
applied to its work, is paramount in such an era of | 
8 nation’s existence as the present in England. A 
paramount necessity in all eras, in fact, it now | 
becomes imminent and vital. Its presence might | 
have saved Spain out of its riches and luxury, its | 
absence may leave England to grow feeble through | 
the same causes. These causes are rife, now; they | 
pPreponderate and grow daily ; and without some | 
countervailing vitality, why, arising out of the 
nineteenth century, they should not be at length 
followed by the same effects as in the seventeenth, 


is not good. That state of things might do well 
enough for Tyre, which knew nothing beyond, 
but for us, even in the political-economical point of 
view, and not in that higher spiritual and eternal 
one which most concerns us, it will not do. We 
have seen how, in old times and in new, nations 


| . 7. . > > 
destitute of spiritual life, or, what is worse, abound- 
ing in spiritual death, have gone on multiplying 


riches with their years, adding gold to wealth, art 


‘to industry, luxury to luxury and strength to 
‘strength; till at length, when cushions were at 


their easiest and peas at their earliest, the whole 
fabric has suddenly gone down in sloughs of 
irredeemable degradation. But while merely great 


commercial peoples have thus one and all foun- 
dered, great commercial peoples in spiritual death 


faster than any, we have yet to see a great Chris- 
tian people grow old or fail; and, politico-econo- 
mically, the experiment is worth trying. It is 
worth while, especially now, when ad/ the tenden- 


cies of the time point to money and material 


refinement, and nothing else, to consider what 
counteracting and sustaining strength might be 
infused into the land by wedding it, in love, to 


——ap 





* “ Most excellent Fitzsmithytrough, it is a long time since 
I have stop short in admiring your stupendous railway 
miracles. I was obliged to strike work, and cease admiring 
in that direction. Very stupendous indeed; considerable im- 
provement in old roadways and wheel and-axle carriages, 
velocities unexpectedly at, distances attainable, ditto, 
ditto; all this 1s undeniable. But, alas! this is still small 
deer for me, my excellent Fitasmithytrough ... D 
you unfortunate Fitz! The distances to London, to Aberdeen, 
to Ostend, to Vienna, are still infinitely emer g to me. 
Will you teach me the winged flight Soom mmensity, 
up to the Throne dark with excess of bright? You unfor- 
tunate! you do not know that unless you 
in some eMectual, most veritable sense, you 
smithytrough, doomed to Hela’s death-realm and the Abyss 
where mere byutes are buried.”—Latter-day Pamphlets; 
Hudson's Statue, 
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that Gospel “which never grows grey, whose eye 
never grows dim, the beauty of whosé cheek is 
never bleached, whose heart never faints, whose 
arm never weakens, whose feet never grow weary !” 

We are inclined to believe that most of our 
readers will go considerably beyond us in their 
views of this subject, or so much as we have 
thought necessary to express. We suspect that 
a hundred nameless considerations of infinitely 
greater individual importance than nation’ sta- 
bility, and that take hold of heaven its, will 
flood into any thoughtful mind that dwels for a 
moment on all it comprehends: and the deeper the 
feeling, the greater will be concern that the exist- 
ence of a present religious vitality in England 
should be denied or even doubted. 

And, truth to say, here, too, our fortunate- 
unfortunate Samson in packthread has plausible 
reasons for boasting. We are carried back into the 
spirit in which we began the article which turns 
out what the reader sees, when we reflect that no- 
where is religious freedom so free, or freedom so 
religious, as in Old England; that nowhere are 


there so many snug little Churches, with pastors | 


more cloquent or industrious, and flocks more 
comfortable and content—each as free to dissemi- 
nate its doctrines as any other (if it were not 
too much exertion), and collectively offering so 
cheering a variety, in doctrine and practice, to the 
varied taste of areligious world! On these, how- 
ever, we do not wish to observe. There is some- 
thing so strictly domestic in the Denominations, 
the peace and consolation they each undoubtedly 
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preaching and healing in all nations; but it is by 
no means the way to treat gentlemen or establis 
a Poor Man’s Churchin England. Itcould never, 
of course, be expected that a sufficient number of 
energetic and sincere men might be, brought into 
the vineyard on such terms; or, if 30, it is always 
wise to be liberal, and, in a matter so important, 
to be “on the safe side” is more than wise. And 
so thousands and thonsands of pounds were made 
to flow into the treasury of the Church Militant and 
still annually flow—houses, and lands, and churches, 
and palaces, aud cathedrals were given, and still 
are carefully conserved to it. Not only their bread, 
but buns were made certain, not merely water, but 
wine was made sure, to any such energetic and 
| sincere men, though they came forward in thou- 
| sands ; and still is made sure, with a purse, over 
and above, from which to fulfil that duty com- 
manded inseparably with preaching the gospel, 
| charity to the sick; while, beyond all, two or 
_three-and-twenty exclusive successors of the 
apostles, venerable and old and wise, and full of 
all the unspeakable gifts which have descended to 
them in an “unbroken chain,” exercise paternal 
jurisdiction over the labourers, and are the stewards 
of the treasury of the Lord. 

What more could anationdo? What more can 
‘our happy-unhappy Samson, with peremptory 
temporal affairs to look after, effect for the advance- 
‘ment of the spiritual interests of his children than 
establish this institution ; and when the labourers, 
duly tested and approved by the exclusive Suc- 
-cessors, have entered upon their labours, faithfully 





! 


enjoy seem to be so purely the private property of perform his part of the contract by paying his 
their several bodies of members, that we are shy of thousands of wages, or have his goods distrained 
intruding any remarks upon them merely on that therefor by the broker’s man? And what less 
ground alone. We even feel that we have more could or ought to be expected, than that, these 
the desire than the right to ask any member of any labourers should honestly and painfully perform 
Denomination, Whether he imagines Ais religious (the nrost important trust they had undertaken, 
party will ever thoroughly evangelise and save , and were declared competent to by their Superiors, 
a nation far gone in bathos and forgetfulness of , seeking out vice and fighting manfully against it, 
aught beyond the “ main chance ?’’—whether this , as soldiers of a Church Militant—pressing it hard 
snug family-property theory of Christianity is, over the poor man's threshold especially, as sol- 
likely to accomplish it ? diers of the Poor Man’s Church ; taking that reward 

Let us go on, however, in the enumeration of , of meat and raiment for themselves and their dear 
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our advantayes, and see what they come to. Let 
us rejoice, if we can, that the wise in past genera- 
tions foresaw that it would not do to abandon the 
eternal interests of the empire to such subjective 
institutions as might gather themselves together 
for mutual warmth and protection, but established 
an objective Church Militant and. Poor Man’s 
Church, armed at all points to perform the duties 
proper to sucha Church, ‘Go your ways: be- 
hold, I send you forth as lambs among wolves. 
Carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes ;” neither 
money, nor food, nor raiment. So said One whom 
we are not worthy to name, when He sent the 
chosen seventy “to preach the kingdom of God 
and heal the sick.” ‘Take nothing for your 
journey, neither staves nor scrip, neither bread, 
neither money, neither have two coats apiece,” 
said He also, ere the twelve departed, “ preaching 
the gospel and healing everywhere.” That, of 
course, might do very well for fishermen, and 
apostles engaged in the vagabondising pursuit of 


ones which is fairly due, but opening wider the 
purse “ over and above” with which they are Fir. 
vided for the second duty of Charity? What less 
can we expect from our feverend fathers in God, 
successors of the anostles and stewards of the trea- 
sury of the Lord, than that the workman should 
be at least worthy of his hire, and his hire faith- 
fully paid to the workman, little purse over and 
above and all? That the work should be done, or 
show some signs of being done? That they in 
themselves, at any rate, should example the beauty 
of holiness—especially, since it is both easiest to 
example and understand, the importance of a truth 
the wilful neglect of which, while it is always our 
greatest danger as individuals, now threatens us as 
a nation: that in luxury and the pride of life is no 
satisfaction—in them alone, destruction. Or, a38 
minimum effort in that line, we might hope to see 
them vindicating the successorship before the eyes 
of an unbelieving world by having, if not only one 
coat, at least not more than six. 
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Any honest man, in the habit of acting up to his | 


rofession, or perhaps we might more properly say, 
not in the habit of obtaining money under falze 

retences, would reply to all these questions with 
a surprised, “ Of course,” and an elevation of the 
eyebrows. Of course! The labourer should be 
worthy of his hire and have it? Ofcourse! The 
work should show some sign of being done? Of 
eonrse! The stewards of ‘the treasury should be 
honourable—the successors of the apostles, if they 
pretend to that, and demand onr reverence and 
trust, and something besides, for being that, should 
act not as if they were successors of Herod and 
Herodian dancers? Certainly ! 

Whatever meaning is comprehended in the 
answer beyond its immediate relations we must be 
content to put aside. A host of worthy men going 
forth into by-ways and alleys, in the same spirit 
as that In w hich John Sterling undertook the cure 
of souls at Hurstmonceux—trav elling not from 
city to city but from house to house—each a new 


Paul “translated into detail,” devoting “head, 
heart, knowledge, time, body, possessions,” all to 
pastoral works: a host presided over by patri- 


. . . . } 
archal-apostolic men, simple and charitable, rich | 
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their duty which they most laboriously perform is 
the receipt and expenditure of those vast incomes 
which the Founder of Christianity forbad them, 
and the fosterers of C hristianity in this land never 
intended they should enjoy; that part of their 
stewardship they most liberally engage in is the 
bestowal of simoniacal office upon their kindred 
and peculiars; the charity they best affect is that 
which begins at home, and ends there; the talent 
they best delight to exercise is that which brings 
precious grist to an already plethoric mill, adown 
channels most crooked. False stewards, exam- 
ples only of gluttony and fatness, and such suc- 


-cessors as the mighty Paul, if he had not been so 


in unutterable gifts and abounding to all men in- 


that is given them, divorced altogether from the 
things that perish, ‘and carrying their grey heads 
serenely high above the world in calm rebuke of 
worldlings ; all this is comprehended, only, how- 
ever, as a possibility not less dim than desirable. 
Waiving it, then, in patient hope of better times, 
what is the real answer to our mere expectancies ? 


Meagre and few as they are, and so much matter | 


of course as they appear to people not in the habit 
of obtaining money in the method before-men- 
tioned, we find them utterly falsified, every one. 
The Church Militans, instituted and professing to 
wage aggressive war against vice, is militant only 


glorious a Christian, would have spurned with his 
heel, by their works or rather their idleness, by 
their example, by what they countenance and 
openly defend, or what at any rate is in their 
power to do away, if they would—the spiritual 
interests of this empire are betrayed; and our rich 
gifts diverted, whether legally or not, from the 
noble uses to which they ought to be applied, to 
the adornment of palaces and the furniture of con- 
tinental cooks. 

Let us not be hastily accused of party spirit in 
what is written. There is no expression of reli- 
gious opinion merely here, but sound laic facts ; 
facts which are patent to the world, and repeated 
as often as the sun rises and the bishops banquet; 
facts, too, which we now choose rather to try ac- 
cording to the laws of human equity, and not 
according to the eternal laws of Heaven. On two 
occasions recently have we ourselves called attention 
to them, in plain figures. The mode in which cathe- 
dral trusts are fulfilled—the means by which the 
bounty of the pious dead, the patrimony of the poor 


‘and the poor scholar, are made to trickle into pre- 


among itsown pastors—on questions of baptism and | 


prevenient grace. Our part of the contract duly 
fulfilled, on peril of the broker, we find their part 
of the contract broken in upon on all sides, at 
peril of nothing to themselves in this world, what- 
ever may eventuate in the next: 
ours vast and eternal peril. The hire of thie 
worthy labourer is withheld from him by the 
stewards of the tréasury of the Lord: he has barely 
food and shelter for: himself and his dear ones. 
The unworthy labourer, who, in fact, works not at 
all; or at anyrate has nothing to do but to be a 
relation or friend of some spiritual overseer, has 


bendal coffers, we hope we sufficiently impressed 
upon the minds of our readers. As specimens of 
clerical ingenuity alone they are worth remember- 
A review of the incomes of the bishops may 
be held yet fresher in memory ; let the reader turn 


ing.* 


once more to that unvarnished statement (for who 


bnt to us and | 


shall paint the lily or adorn the rose?), and he 
will find how little possible it would be for party- 


spirit to exaggerate the arithmetical truths it con- 


heaped upon him the rewards of his deserving | 
brethren; while as to the spiritual overseers them- | 


selves, those successors of tlie! apostles, the only 
traceable connexion between them and the twelve 
is, that they leave undone just what they were 
commanded to do and did, and do only that which 
they were commanded not to do and did not. They 
preach, it is true, some twenty times a year, say 
for the space of twenty minutes cach time; not to 
audiences of the vulgar poor, but to fashionable 
congregations, with money for the plates. They 
heal the sick, it is true, by an occasional five-pound 
note to a hospital, which they charge to their 
balance-sheets as “expenses.” But that part of 


tains.t How can one exaggerate the conduct of an 
apostle who, with a net income of above £22,000, 
dispenses abont £660 in charity and religious uses, 
and about £600 in the conseryation of game? and 


‘who (possibly to cover the deficiency occasioned by 


his charitable investments and other subsequent 
deductions) found it necessary to abstract from the 
patrimony of the Chureh nearly £50,000 in a 
period of fourteen years? Of another, whose 


necessities (with a fixed parliamentary income of 





£10,000 per annum) compelled him to adopt the 
same course to the extent of £70,000 in the same 
period? Of another, who, during seven years, 
managed almost to double the amount which the 
Legislature intended he should receive ? Of eleven 
bishops who, collectively, have abstracted from 
Chureh revenues nearly £300,000, seven of them 





* “ Cathedral Trusts and their Fulfilment.” July No., 1861, 
+ “ The Bishops and their Incomes.” August No., 1961. 
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accomplishing their share in the transaction in;comes, this reverend Registrar-Rector is content 


seven years, the remainder in fourteen ?—that | to waive any mere scruples of dignity in the cha- 
excess, too, being just so many thousand pounds | racter of his revenues. ‘Though no inconsiderable 
beyond what they themselves “ had expressly re- | part of his income as Registrar is derived from 
commended that future bishops of their sees should | an over-charge to the public of 35d. on each folio 


.’ Such facts as these are to be obtained | transcribed in an office he never enters, it is none the 


receive 
less sweet to the Reverend Maw. Add canonries of 


by merely skirmishing through episcopal statistics ; 
and the picture they afford of episcopal morality | £1000 a-year to his registrarship of £10,000 
is edifying enough. In this way is a luxurious |a-year; pile upon these a rectorship of £730, and 
and money-loving age rebuked by its appointed | another of £680; and still his appetite is not 
teachers! In this way the vast revenues gathered | so palled but it can relish another sinecure of £150 
for the support of religious teaching are squan- | annually—with patronage of a living worth £410, 
dered in the perpetuation of vicious example, and | Nay(the smallest contributions gratefully received), 
thus the spiritual interests of the landare betrayed! | a rectory of £50 a-year is not too small a crumb 
We know well that there are hundreds of noble, | of Church patronage to offer him, or so mean that 
and self-denying men in the ranks of the Church | he will not stoop to pick it up. 

Pinguescent ; but while, as in the case of the little Morally and exceptionally, such flagrant items 
bottled images of Napoleon, we have given up won-|of pluralism reflect a withering disgrace upon 
dering howthey got there, their presence is rather | the system that gives and the man who receives, 
a source of sorrow to us, honourable howsoever it | Nobody denies it; the reverend Robert himself 
may be to themselves. For these men, while in | does not deny it; but, as he very reasonably urges 
them consists all the stability of the Church, are | in defence, he is not the only one on whom such 
just those who are defrauded of the means of use- | disgrace should fall; there are plenty more soldiers 
fulness, to swell the rottenness they support. ! of the Church Militans in a similar position; and 
Upon the so frequently successful endeavours of these | what is more, he holds a Patent addressed to the 
poor, hard-working, threadbare curates, to realise | “ Faithful in Christ,” which, “ for divers reasonable 
as much of apostolical dignity, and to practise as | and lawful causes and considerations” that we 
much apostolic charity and earnestness as have/are not called upon to inquire into, authorises 
sifted through eighteen centuries of selfishness and | him beyond legal doubt to gamble with the 
cant, thereal credit of the Church mainly depends. | revenues of the country and grow fat upon 


Tothem we are grateful. But how few are there | sinecure incomes, And, of course, with a Patent, 


of such men! and what is their reward, while | what business is it of the Christian world, if, on 


thousands are added to theidle and selfish, in order | reasonable terms, he become keeper of a joss- 
to indulge their peculiar faculties ? ‘house, to eke ont the necessities of a sinecure 

Example: the Reverend Moore! | priest of the English Church four double ? 

We intended to speak at length on the case of| We leave the reverend Robert to his reflections 
this gentleman, and his share in it; but in the and his Patent. We have no more space to waste 
general subject, our limits are well-nigh run out, | upon him in these pages ; but we will remember him 
and much must be left to the imagination of the in our prayers, and commmend the same duty to all 
reader. Indeed, after all, what can be said? If) those poor hardworking curates to whose relief he 
this case were an exceptional one, and not part of | would be most happy to apply nine-tenths of his 
a system, or if Mr. Maw had been unconnected | unearned wealth, if his Patent did not authorise 
with the bench, not an episcopal Maw, ‘and there- | him, and his natural instincts as an episcopal scion 
fore, in the condition in which he is brought before | did not dispose him, to retain them. 
us, an exceptional case too, then, perhaps, we; But a parting word to our unfortunate Samson 
might have introduced a word or two recommend- | in packthread. It is thus, and by such men, that 


able by novelty to our readers, and with some | our boasting is turned to mockery ; it is thus, and 
reasonable prospect of their having some effect. | by such priests in purple, that the sources of great- 
The son of an Archbishop, how could he help | ness and happiness are turned to our destruction; 
being a sinecurist and pluralist ? Can the leopard | it is thus that we are cheated, and thus are betrayed 


change his spots, or the Moore his skin? Bred in| the temporal and eternal interests of this nation, 
episcopal palaces, of what avail were it to ask him | while it lies a-bed considering of it. "Lis time an 
whether he thinks he has honest right to money | abused people roused itself out of that. It has 
he does not earn, and never pretended to try ta| considered long enough; it has had patience in 


earn ? ‘They don't earn money in episcopal palaces, | superfluity ; it has been at once the sport and profit 


or try to carn it—they only have it: and this the | of Philistines too long; and now let it wag its In- 


Reverend Registrar of the Prerogative Court, | vincible jaw, and put an end to such abuses, and the 
Canon of Canterbury, Rector of Hunton, Rector | cholera, True, in all such enormities as the 
of Latchingdon, Rector of Eynesford, Rector of |Church of England by mal-administration has 
Hollingbourne, was exclusively brought up to;| become, a spark of the native fire of ‘Tartarus 
and the most we can say is, that he has not failed | smoulders inevitably—a spark at first, but grow: 
to profit by his education. In the same spirit | ing through long years; resulting at last in sponta- 
which prompts the princes of the Church to charge | neous combustion. But we have waited long enough 
the repairs of their palaces, stables, &c., upon the | for that; besides, the destruction of the Chareh 

















funds of the Ecclesiastical Commission, despite | neither we nor many other men desire; it is not 
their enormous and improperly-augmented in- 





desirable, if only on account of the many faithful, 





pious men who still persevere in obedience and 
subjection, even In affection to it, to adegree which 
is infinitely more hononrable to themselves than 
the Establishment upon which so much gratuitous 
veneration is bestowed. Let us, then, extinguish 
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ritually regarded, this is a condition of affairs by 
no means possible. There is another aspect to the 
apparent carelessness with which such enormities 
as we have exampled are passed over and forgotten 
almost as soon as they appear: and this we beg 





this Tartarean spark, kindly to ourselves and the! to offer. The long, quiet, wnwilling gathering 
Church, and save it out of the hands of its prelates; of storm of which we have before spoken, is 
and dignitaries. ‘gathering quietly and unwillingly now. Easy 

To the Church, also, a parting word. Let it} at any moment to be appeased, it would argue 
not mistake its position, or our sentiments. Let it} wisdom in the Church and would benefit us all, if 
ruminate this one fact, that the English are not a/ it could take warning in time, and appease it. 

ple you can safely do! Peace is abroad; in| Grind your old Church formulas as you please for 
obedience to our laws and in exercise of patience | a while; still for a time expend all your learning, 
to the last point at which patience is possible, we} all your eloquence, all the labours you feel in- 
pay our ecclesiastical Ship-money, or submit to the! clined to engage in for the support of Christianity 
broker. The general aspect of the people, so far |—on questions of infant baptism, prevenient grace, 
as they are connected with the Church, is that of| and the exposition of thirty-nine articles. But 
silly sheep, perseveringly growing lean where} in mercy to yourselves, at once arrange and dis- 
esculent verdure is not, contentedly despairing} tribute your revenues in a way more consonant to 
under a few shepherds as contentedly hungry as} the feclings of a people who respect fair-dealing, 
their flocks ; while the chief shepherds and others,| and who will not be “ done.” Else spontaneous 
the suecessors of Herodian dancers, perfumed and| combustion may be anticipated, a good many 
in lawn, dance solemnly to the strains of psalmody | years, by the bursting of a storm that will leave 
in rich champaigns beyond. Pastorally or spi-| not one stone upon another. 
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We propose devoting a few columns to the} him. And when can man be said to be less arti- 
rational amusements of antiquity. Iecreation, at| ficial, or rather more thoroughly natural, than at 
once the first and sole occupation of our infancy,| his pastimes? Wherein is the genius of a nation 
continues to be more or less agreeable during life.) correctly mirrored, if not in the spirit of its games ? 
Laborious toil and brutish drudgery are the melan-; It has often struck us that Plato's observation in 
choly lot of the lowest, the most wretched, and| treating of the history of national music, is equally 
also the most numerous class of mortals—a mode’ applicable to the recreations of a people ; no change 
of existence which is totally at variance with the| takes place in one or other that is not also the 
general design and wish of nature. Man can only | fore-runner or the result of some important altera- 
then be pronounced sound in body and mind,| tion in the features of their condition, social or 


active, full of vigorous health, and in the true 
enjoyment of life, when all his employments, cor- 
poreal and mental, prove to him, as it were, a 
recreation and source of pleasure. Artists toy 
With nature, poets with their fancy, philosophers 
with ideas, hypotheses, and oft chimmras, beauties 
with our hearts, and kings, alas! with nothing less 
than our heads, unless it be our purses. Man is a 
combative animal,and he must do battle, if not for 
a real, then for a fancied advantage—if not in 
actual, then in mimic strife. 

Now, in the nature of the varied games, and in 
the mode of conducting them, lies the main dis- 
tinction that decides their ameliorating or debasing 
influence, and determines their salutary or their 
noxious effects; and it is this very circumstance 
that confers on them a degree of importance in 
investigating the characteristics of nations and 
epochs. The true philosopher despises nothing; 
al least, nothing that, in the remotest degree, bears 
upon the welfare of the human species. What- 
foever promises to detect the secret springs of 
Motive, to assist in revealing the mysterious me- 
chanism of the heart, must necessarily be dear to 











political ! 

The invention of dice, asa means of amusement, 
has been ascribed to no less a personage than the 
putative father of all the arts and sciences, viz: 
Theut, or Hermes, of the Egyptians. To this 
supposition Plato lends his testimony, when, in his 
‘‘ Pheedrus,” he makes Socrates hold an imaginary 
dialogue between Theut and the Egyptian king 
Thamos. Though not at all conclusive evidence 
of the accuracy of the above assertion, the sentence 
in Plato goes far to prove the origin of the inven- 
tion in question to have been lost in the obscurity 
of ages. 

Another game in vogue with the ancients, re- 
spectively termed ‘ Mourre”’ by the French, 
‘“ Mora’ by the Italians, “ Digitis Micare” by the 
Romans, and which, in all probability, was closely 
connected with the time-honoured practice of 
counting on the fingers, is said to have been de- 
vised by fair Helen, to serve as a pastime to her- 
self and the other ‘Trojan ladies during the pro- 
tracted siege of their city. ‘This mode of caleula- 
tion, probably the most ancient because the most 
rude and natural, was gradually so far improved 
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and refined that, it is on record, the players could 
count up to a million by relatively varying the 
position of fingers, knuckles and joints. The in- 
genuity involved consisted in the superior dexterity 
of one or other of the players, the numerical query 
propounded on the fingers being more or less 
speedily solved. A modification of the game, but not 
so elaborate in its machinery, still exists in “‘ odd and 
even.” Which of these amusements Leeda’s fair 
daughter originated is not now to be determined 
with any degree of certainty; but one suggestion 
is obvious : whoever ascribed such an invention to 
the lady is innocent of all flattery towards the 
lords and knights that constituted the court of old 
Priam. On the other hand, it is maintained that 
Palamedes invented, or, at least, introduced, these 
same games for the recreation of the Greek gene- 
rals encamped before ‘Troy, whose time must have 
hung as heavily on their hands as it did on those 
of the Spaniards at the memorable blockade of 
Gibraltar. Herodotus, who really seems to have en- 
tertained quite a penchant for extravagant tales, 
and who delighted in telling them word for word as 
he had heard them, attributes the origin of most of 
the amusements popular with the Greeks to the fer- 
tile brain of a certain early Lydian king, rejoicing 
in the name of Atys, who, according to the received 
chronology of Freret, reigned about 250 years 
prior to the Trojan war. According to the his- 
torian’s account (Herod. Clio, cap. 94), famine had 
desolated the empire; unable to minister to his 
subjects’ necessities, Atys sought to plan some 
measures of relief, which, if they did not abso- 
lutely alleviate public distress, might at least 
divert the popular mind from dwelling too keenly 
upon the existing calamity. 

The committee of management, including the 
sovereign, the minister, and the leading wits of 
the day, accordingly resolved on introducing 
various games, calculated, by affording exciting 





employment to the passions, to distract the brood- 
ing gloom of astarving country. Divided into two | 
classes, the people played and fed on alternate 
days: the players of to-day dining on the mor- 
row. Freret, who takes occasion to quote this 
anecdote in his treatise on the chronology of the 
Lydian empire, considers the tradition improbable, 
and refuses to accept a statement which makes 
amusement the offspring of famine. Yet, granted 
the story is odd, we see no reason to take greater 
exception to it than to Plato’s version of Scarcity 
(or Poverty) {being the mother of Love, as he 
alleges in his “ Banquet.” 

Homer tells us in his Odyssey (I. 106) that 
a game played by means of iron balls, called 
‘ pessos,” perhaps the only thing the Lydians do 
not claim as their invention, was so common 
among the Greeks about the period of the siege of 
Troy, that Minerva, on paying a visit to the palace 
of Ulysses, in the disguise of King Menthes, 
found the suitors of Penelope thus engaged before 
the portico. 

For a detailed account of this singular amuse- 
ment, the reader is referred to the learned table- 
talk of Atheneus (Book I. cap. 14). Homer 





describes various other games, in which hard- 
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hearted Penelope's suitors indulged; they are, 
however, mostly of the gymnastic and military 
character, which, if we except the sports of the 
lovely Muses and Graces, seemed to be the exclu- 
sive mode of recreation in favour with the Greeks, 

The tradition which makes Palamedes the in- 
ventor of the game with the pessi, has led nota 
few writers of note to commit the egregious error 
of assigning to this Grecian prince the more inge- 
nious invention of chess, Probably some Latia 
trauslator of Achaia rendered the Greek word pessi 
by datrunculi; and other Latinists of modern times 
made bad worse by calling chess the Judum latrun- 
culorum—the actual soldier’s game; a term with 
which the Romans were sufficiently familiar, and 
which differed as widely in all its details from the 
amusement of the Homeric suitors as from chess 
itself. 

The game of chess bears a much later date, and 
was entirely unknown in Europe prior to the time 
of the Crusades; it may be said.to be essentially 
an Eastern game. The earliest traces of any writer 
of the West making mention of it, are connected 
with the compilers of the Knightly Tales of the 
Round Table ; whilst among the Greeks, the famous 
Princess Anna Comnena is the first who treats of 
it (under the term zatrikion) asa game imported 
into her country by the Persians. These, again, do 
not claim to be the inventors,* but confess to 
having borrowed it from India about the time 
when the great Chosra flourished, some time in the 
second half of the sixth century. 

By way of collateral proof it may be stated that 
about the same time, being the epoch of Wu-Ti, 
the Chinese declare that they too borrowed it from: 
the Indians; and the account these latter give is, 
that about the close of the fourth century, in our 
chronology, a certain Brahmin, Nassir (Arabice, 
Sissa), the son of Daher, originated the game under 
the following curious circumstances. A youthful 
monarch of India, Behram, whose sway was exe 
tensive, had committed the mistake common to im- 
petuous sovereigns, of over-estimating his own 
power and resources, and of under-rating the ime 
portance of his subjects. Desirous of instructing, 
the throne in the language of truth, Nassir wished 
to inculcate this axiom on the young monarch:— 
“ A prince must inevitably incur the fate of being, 
check-mated, when deserted by his people.”.. 4 

At the same time, it »was necessary, from prus 
dential motives, to proceed in this undertaking with 
great delicacy and caution... Many noble, souls, 
Rajahs and Brahmins, bent on the same mission 
had unreservedly opened their minds to the 
monarch, but their communications, either in the 
matter or the manner, had given so great offences 
that nota few paid the penalty of their honest blunte 
ness with their lives, . But matters were becoming, 
critical ; the oppressed subjects evinced unequivocal 
symptoms of exhausted patience, whilst several 
tributary princes were already instituting prepara, 
tions for turning the anticipated confusion fo 
account. At this critical juncture, Nassir resolved 


— 





* Hyde, de Ludis Orientalium. Freret, de I’ Origine du Jed 
des Echecs. 
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to open the eyes of royalty to the abyss that yawned | Arals who at that time possessed the old Assyrian 
so near. But in order to secure himself against | and Persian kingdoms. That she was not more 
the fate which his incautious predecessors had met, | intimately acquainted with all the cirenmstances 
and to insure the success of his cherished design, | relative to the real origin of the game, dees not, 
he determined to avoid wounding the king's | in the least, vitiate her historical trustworthiness ; 
yanity—he allowed his royal master himself to | if “zatrikion” had really heen a Greek gaine, no 
make the discovery of the above axiom. He! one would have been more competent to judge of 
invented the royal game of chess; wherein it is | this than the princess, who, under these cireum- 
clearly shown that the schah, or-king, the most | stances, wonld not have been induced to impute 
important piece on the board, is in himself ab- | the merit of its discovery to the Assyrians. How 
golutely powerless either for attack or defence, | far Nassir, the Brahmin, may lave been instru- 
when unaided by his subjects; also, that the | mental in correcting the dispositions and conduct 
common soldiers perform the most necessary as | of monarchs generally by his ingenious invention, 
well as dangerous services, and should, accord- | it were difficult to determine: in this, at least, he 
ingly, be cared for as much as possible, since | succeeded, in establishing it as a favourite amuse- 
the loss of even one of their number may occa- | ment among the princes and grandecs of the East, 
sionally involve serious injury to, if not the total | and as such it continues to this day. 

destruction of, men of superior rank, and go far| In illustration of the all-absorbing power of 
to compromise the safety of the king himself. The | this game, it will be sufficient to select one or two 
new game speedily became popular. The king | from the vast collection of anecdotes that the 
heard of it, and expressed a wish to learn it from | curious industry of ages has collected and stored 
the inventor. ‘The Brahmin was called to Court, | up. ‘To commence with one related by the histo- 
and under the pretext of illustrating the rules of rian E]lmakin: The Caliph Al-Amir, sixth of the 
the game to his Highness, he found means deli- | Abbasyd dynasty, was playing at chess with his 
eately to inculcate all those truths for the inoppor- | favourite Kuter, in the innermost chamber of his 
tnne enunciation of which the injudicious Rajahs | 








| palace, when a messenger ran in breathless, with 
and Brahmins had forfeited their lives. ‘Thus do- diffienlty announcing that the enemy, who had for 
Arabian authors relate the story of the invention | some months past encamped before Bagdad, was 
ef chess. After considerable investigation we (on the point of striking a decisive blow for the 
have been unable to discover the name this game | mastery of the town. “TI will attend to the foe 
bore in India. On its introduction into Persia it | withont,” replied the Caliph coolly to the officer's 
received the appellation 6 schatreng”’—the king's carnest intreatics, “as soon as I have check-mated 
game; by which name it continued to be known | Kuter.” 

among the Arabs, through whose means, in all| Seneca (Mpist. 14) gives a similar instance in 
probability, if came into Spain in the middle | connexion with the so-called military game, whilst 
ages. ‘The Spaniards eall it “xadrang,” or, with | engaged at which Julins, a noble Roman, con- 
the Arabie article, “Al xadres,” by corruption, 'demned to a cruel death by the tyrant Caligula, 





“axadres.”’ The Greeks, who, we are strongly | received the summons to meet his fate. On the 
inclined to believe, first learnt the game from the | instant he got up, and requesting the oflicer to be 
Arabs during the Bagdad Caliphate, called it | witness whilst he connted the remaining pieces, 
“zatrikion,” the French, “le jeu des echees,” the | “See,” he exclaimed, “thou canst not, friend, after 
Germans, “schachspiel” (the former deriving the |my death, bonst of having had the best of the 
term from the Arabic “schek” or “scheik,” the | game.” 

latter from the Persic “schah” or * schach’’), Onsori, a Persian bard, pays a high-flown tribute 
the modern Latinists, “Judum schachorum,” and | to Sultan Mahmoud, the son of Sebukteghin, whose 
the Italians, “seacchi.” ‘The. learned Saumaise, resources and manceuvres are said to have been as 
without any reasonable ground of conjecture, has amply and successfully exhibited in chess as were 
made the Greeks inventors of a game pnrely | his celebrated tactics in the field; the distich 
Eastern in all its elements. His argument is | runs thus :— 

couched as follows:—‘ Who is ignorant of the With thousand princes chess King Mahmoud j lays, 
fact that we owe the invention of this amusement And each cheohmates in thousand diferent ways! 

to the Greeks ? From them (he adds with equal | Since its introduction into Earope by the princes 
force) the Persians got both their knowledge of | and knights of the West returning from the Cru- 
the game and its appellation.”* The Princess | sades, this game has maintained undiminished 
Anna Comnena, who was likely to be at least popularity among the nobles of every country. 
equally well informed on the subject, makes a Hence the origin of the varied splendour with 
statement in direct opposition to this remark. In which both pieces and board have, from time to 
speaking of a conspiracy set on foot avainst her | time, been invested, as the fancy or the purse of 
father, Alexins, she takes occasion to mention that | individuals dictated; not altogether uniufluenced, 
the Emperor owed the discovery of the conspiracy | perhaps, by the gorgeous specimens of taste im- 
to his custom of playing at chess during some of ported from the East. To such an extent, indeed, 
his sleepless nights ; “a game,” she adds, “ invented | was oriental extravagance sometimes carried, that 
by the Assyrians, and borrowed by us from them.” | the historian, Medsendi, generally a very respeet- 
But “ Assyrians” was the Greek term for those ; able authority, tells us of Cosru, a Persian king, 











ban the son of Perviz, who had in his posseeti, a act 
* Exercit: in Solin. Page 795. of chess-men of which one half consisted of pure 
"OL. XIX.—NC. OOUXVIL : 
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hyacinth, the other of emeralds ; whilst of another 
Persian monarch it is recorded, that in his miscel- 
laneous collection of gems was included a set of 
chess-men of the immense value of which some 
estimate may be formed from the circumstance 
that the smallest pieces, the pawns, were worth 
3000 gold dinars (ducats) each. 

If the romances and fabliaur of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were at all entitled to credence 
on the score of historical merit, the introduction of 
chess into Europe would date from a period con- 
siderably prior to that adduced by Freret. But 
the writers of these legends are, for the most part, 
s0 accustomed to the grossest violations of chro- 
nology, geography, and history, that it seems to 
cost them no more ado to represent the knights at 
King Arthur's table engaged at this game, than 
it does to transplant the site of Babylon to Egypt, 
to dub the emirs of the Arabs admirals, or to 
make Charlemagne undertake a crusade to Pales- 
tine. Anallegation laying claim to more faith has, 
however, been advanced by those who insist on 
this game’s earlier date, as a European importation, 
fuunded on the echiquier with large ivory men 
curiously carved in arabesque, found among the 
treasures of St. Denys’ Abbey, and said to have 
been the property of Charlemagne, to whom it was 
presented by the Caliph Haroun Alraschid. Now, 
unfortunately for this supposition, two cireum- 
stances militate against its probability. T'irst, it 
has been found on examination, that the arabesque 
characters are not formed after the Oriental man- 
ner, but are evidently executed in the European 
style of imitation of that period ; and the maker's 
name, Joseph Nicolas, goes far to warrant the 
belief that they are the production of some later 
Greek artist ; second, it seems improbable that they 
were Charlemagne’s at all, since Eginhard, who | 
minutely describes his domestic life, does not men- 
tion the matter in his copious chronicles of that | 
prince. 

Iaving dwelt thus long on chess, we proceed to 








'is to be extricated.” 
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military game, suitable in all respects to the geniug 
and spirit of the Roman character. ‘The mode 
of playing it furnished both contending parties 
every opportunity of exhibiting their respective 
judgment and skill : such as shutting up the oppo- 
nent in a corner,* making a covert attack, falli 
upon him with an organised and irresistible force, 
retrieving a lost position, &c.; in short, it was a 
mimic warfare, a system of mutual attack and 
defence, and so far it resembled chess—but in the 
disposition as well as construction of the pieces it 
differed in toto. The distinction of colour was, 
of course, kept up, in order to afford each party 
due facilities for reconnoitering his game at a 
glance; but each piece moved-and looked like its 
neighbour. They gradually marched up in a 
straight line, and, it is worthy of especial notice, 
that two were required to take an enemy prisoner ;t 
hence it was requisite to have a piece stationed im- 
mediately behind each man moving ferward for 
the sake of protection. Here, azain, the partial 
resemblance to draughts rather than chess is appa- 
rent. 

The object of the player was to deprive his 
opponent of as many pieces as possible, or, at least, 
so to close (tie) them up as to render their moving 
impracticable, this latter operation being called 
alligare ;§ whilst, on the other hand, his (the oppo- 
nent’s) ingenuity was evinced in his attempts to 


extricate himself from captivity, and retort upon his 


would-be enslaver. To this the passage in Seneca 
(Epis. 117) evidently refers: “He to whom, as he 
looks on a game of ‘latrunculi,’ it is told that his 
house is on fire, does not stop to examine the 
board, neither does he care how the tied-up piece 
The remark occurring in a 
quotation we gave above from the same author 
(De Tranquil. An.,c. 14) shows that, whoever had 
a numerical superiority over his antagonist, had 
reasonable grounds for expecting the victory. 
From an account given by Vopiscus of the singu- 
lar manner in which Proculus was installed in the 


offer a few additional remarks upon the Roman | purple by the Gauls, we learn that the appellation 





game, with which it has been so frequently cou- 
founded. 


of the successful player was “ imperator;” as the 
In the days of Plautus and Ennins, | object in chess is to checkmate, so in this game 


when the language of the Romans differed very | each tried to be dubbed “ imperator’’ (quis impera- 
widely from the more luxuriant speech of the Au-| tor exiret?) It was on such an occasion, if Vo- 
gustan age, /atro signified a soldier, fur, a slave. | piscus is to be credited, that the inhabitants of 
Even in Cicero's time, however, we know that both | Lugdunum (Lyons) made Proculus emperor—a 











of these words, probably on account of the pro- 


man who, by his personal prowess and enterprising 


verbial knavery of these classes of the community, | spirit, had raised himself from an obscure position 
had lost their proper meaning in the phraseology | his father had been one of an organised set of despe- 
of every-day life, /atro degenerating into rokber, | radoes—to the command of several Roman legions 


Jur, into vagabond. When the ludus latronum } i 


n Gaul during the stormy times of Aurelian. Ié 


first came into vogue, and formed the staple amuse- | happened thus :—At the end of a festive banquet, 
ment of Roman officers and soldiers in camps, latro | Proculus was playing ad latrunculos; he had 
was still in good odour; whilst for all time the | been “imperator’ ten consecutive times, when It 


game continued to retain its pristine appellation, 


—— 





though the word itself had survived all associations 
of dignity and moral worth. It was played on a 
draughtboard, called, in Seneca, tabula latruncu- 
laria, by means of pieces, called latrunculi. The 
term, “soldier’s game,” may be considered, then, 
a literal rendering of its Roman title, whilst it 
serves to define an essential element of its nature. 

It was, from the first, intended to be a purely 








# Insidiosorum si ludis bella latronum, 
Gemmeus iste tibi miles, et hostis erit. 
Marr. Epig. 14, 20. 
+ Cautaque non stulte latronum preelia ludat ; 
Unus cum gemino calculus hoste perit, &c. 
Ov. Art. Amat. iii. 257, 
t Ne tuto fugiens incomitatus eat. 
: merit 480. 
Ut niveus nigros, nunc ut niger alligat . 
’ o Eeloga ad Pison, Cat. Vet. Poet 
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occurred to one of the guests to add “ Ave 
Auguste!’ by way of a complimentary jest. In 
order to complete the mock ceremonial, the jocose 
Gaul brought in a purple tunic, threw it around 
the victor’s shoulders, and hailed the new Augustus 
with the customary genuflexions. The Lugdu- 
nenses, not at at all satisfied-with Probus. caucht 
at the omen to instal Proculus in opposition to him. 
The jest became earnest, and, for a brief season, he 
was invested with the full dignity of Roman Impe- 


rator ; and all because of his triumphs at the “ la-/ 
trunculi;” though we have little hesitation in ex- | 


pressing our opinion of the whole matter to be 
simply this—that a secret conspiracy to effect the, 
above purpose had been hatching for some time | 
among the disaffected portion of the community, | 
and that the occasion of the ceremony, which | 
appeared so innocently extempore, was neither 
more nor less than a preconcerted signal. 

From all the passages in which this game is 
mentioned by Roman writers, some of wiich we | 
have quoted, it seems pretty evident that in the 
Augustan era it formed one of the most popular, 
and favourite recreations of the day. In his Art| 
of Love, Ovid takes especial care to impress upon | 
his fair readers the propriety of being a fait at, 
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that, long before Ovid's time, books had been 
written explanatory of the game; and various pas- 
sages scattered throughout Seneca pungently refer 
to the gay loungers of the period, who were in the 
habit of passing the greater part of their time at 
the public gaming-tabies. “ Persequi singulos 
longum e-t, quorum aut latrunculi, aut pila, aut 


_ exoquendi in sole corporis cura, consumpsere 


vitam. —De Brev. Vit. c. 18. Hyde, a writer of 
consummate learning, concludes, from all that can 
be gathered on the subject of the soldiers’ game, 
that it was much the same with our modern 
draughts ; or, if not precisely so, yet there was no 
more material distinction than such as obtains 
between the Oriental and European forms of chess. 

The game of draughts, as now constituted, and 


as it has long been known to European nations, is 


_ called by the Turks, “atlanbaschi,” or, more usually, 
~“dama ojuni.” The term “dama” seems, with slight 


syllabic modifications, to have been adopted into 
most of the European idioms; and it is not a little 
remarkable to find that, though excluded from the 
Euglish tongue, it still lingers as a household 
word (together with the game it designates) among 
that class of the Scottish community in which 
aboriginal terms are harboured the longest—the 


so fashionable an accomplishment; whilst he is| peasantry, who to this day talk of the damboard, 
not less anxious to advise the gentle swain not to} Lhe Greeks were acquainted with it; in all likeli- 
make an inopportune display of his skill, but, if} hood, it owes its origin to the inventive spirit of 
he would advance in his suit, rather to lose with a} the Romans; and if we were asked to give an 
good grace -— | opinion as to the probable date of its discovery, 
we should be inclined to fix it about SUU vears 
earlier than the introduction of modern chess, with 
| which its history has oiten been mixed up, even 
by scholars. It seems not improbable that the 
inventer of chess was tamillar with the lioman 
inilitary game, but that he so organised and ime 
proved upon its elements and construction as to 
The same elegy which constitutes ‘the second adapt it to the genius of astern policy, civil and 
book of the Tristia—from which we have ex-, military, with peculiar reference to the disposition 
tracted the above—contains enough to inform us; of the monarch, and the exigencies of the times, 


Seu ludet, numerosque manu jactabit eburnos ; 
Tu male jactato, tu male jacta dato. 
Seu jacies talos, victam ne pana sequatur, 
Damnosi facito stent tibi sa@pe canes: 
Sive latrocinii sub imagine calculus ibit ; 
Fac pereat vitreo miles ab hoste tuus. 
Lip. ii. 203—8. 
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I suvvose I was born to set the world an ex-| may appear strange, I have never grieved at the oue 
ample—at any rate, I have figured in every capacity | lot nor rejoiced at the other. } L have fought des- 
that the most ingenious imagination can couceive,| perately, with but a rag of drapery round my 
and have filled well-nigh every situation which! loins, against savage lions and Ugers, w restled 
mortal man, whether living or dead, can be made) with monsters of the forest and the flood, slept tan- 
to occupy. 1 have led a long life, in the course | quilly in the embrace of the boa-coustrictor ; been 
of which I have been everything, aud | can say | pierced through and through with every deserip- 
With almost equal truth 1 have dove nothing. | tion of deadly weapon, ancient and mvdern ; aud 
Every feature of my face is familiar to at least} been hurled headlong trom horrible precipices inte 
fifty thousand of her Majesty's subjects; aud yet} horrible gulfs—and here | am, aud none the worse 
I have but few acquaintances, and still fewer) for itall. And I have sat at a magnificent Seast 
friends. I, of all men, am to be designated as’ arrayed in gorgeous rubes in“ my ancestral halls ; 
the inan who has “ played many parts.’ I have| L have led my valiaut hosts to victory im em- 
fone through every possible calamity incideutal to | battled fields, and have swayed my sceptre on & 
the human lot, besides a great many that are im-} golden throne—and here I am, seribbiiug in a 
possible even to the most unfortunate; and I have! two-pair back, and none the better for it all. lLow 
been biessed a thousand times in the course of my/| all this came about, the reader will soon kuw, 
life Leyond the sum of human felicity—and, what The key to my “ strange, eventful “a¥s lies 
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in one word—Ladies ard gentlemen, I am a 
model. 

I was born in London, not far from where the 
Pantheon now stands, in Oxford-street. My father 
was an ambitions artist, who wasted the best part 
of his life in the pursuit of what is called high 
art, and passed the days of his manhood’s years 
seated from morning to night in front of a canvas 
as big as he could afford to buy. My first sensa- 
tion of existence was one of cold; I suspect I 
woke into consciousness for the first time one 
October morning, through lying bottom upwards | m 
on the table, in the character of a murdered inno- 
cent in my father’s great picture of the “ Massacre 
of the Judean Children under Herod.” J squalled 
and kicked, on awaking with the cold; and if I 
know anything of my father’s temper and usages 
on such occasions, these signs of life irritated him, 
and I was packed off out of the room as good for 
nothing, at least until I could be coaxed again to 
sleep. During infancy, I can recollect, I prattled 
a good deal on my mother’s knee in the capacity 
of the child of the Madonna, as well as doing Cupid 
in every variety of attitude. When I grew old 
enongh, my mother taught me to read, which was 
all the instruction I ever got. I taught myself to 
write, with a crayon on blank canvasses, in after- | to 
years. I should in all probability have been 
sent to school, had my mother lived. But I 
had the unhappiness to lose her in my seventh 
year, and was turned over to the care of a 
housekeeper, who was a crabbed, cindery kind 
of vixen, and but too glad to get rid of me 
under any pretext. I passed my time chiefly in 
my father’s studio, where I would sit for hours 
on the floor, with the handle of a little cabinet 
drawer in my moath, in the character of Romulus 
sucking the wolf, or lie sprawling under a few 
vine-leaves gathered from the garden, as one or 
both of the babes in the wood—or sat demurely, 
or stood with a fool’s cap on my head, or ges- 
ticulated in every variety of attitude for the 
pupils of a village school—my father poking me 
into any shape he wanted with the knobby end of 
his malil-stick, without rising from his seat. He 
grew a sort of mysterious terror to me, and under 
his cold and petrifying glance I was afraid to 
move, and thus early acquired the habit of re- 
maining in one position, however disagreeable it 
might be, without flinching, for the hour together. 
This, however, was the only discipline which I 
underwent; and having plenty of time for exercise 
with the neighbours’ children, I grew up tolerably 
healthy, but with a mortal hatred to the arts and 
everything connected with them. Thus by degrees 
I advance: into boyhood, and became big enough 
to serve for a shepherd-boy or a young cattle- 
driver—a young angler or ashrimper with flutter- 
ing rags and bare feet—or the young princes in 
the tower in a close-fitting suit of silk and velvet. 
As young Arthur on the point of having his eyes 
put out, I was shown off at one of the exhibitions 
to such advantage that I became quite famous 
among the artists as a model stripling, and was 
bandied abont from one to the other among the 
professionals, figuring one day as an angel on 
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Jacob's ladder, starving the next as Ishmacl under 
a rock, and rioting on the third as the boy 
Bacchus crowned with a wreath of vine-leaves, 
My poor father found this much more profitable 
than putting me to school—and to school I never 
went. 

I might have learned something at least of the 
practice of the art, but my father never offered to 
teach me or encouraged me to learn. He said I 
had no genius. I imagine he was right; certain 
it is I had no inclination, and never desired to 

make the experiment. The older I grew the more 
my figure came into request—my faultless shape, 
my w vell-modelled features, and, above all, thie 
statue-like apes 4 9a of position which I main- 
tained when once “ set,” brought me a connexion, 
and for many years I was scarcely a day wnen- 
gaged! My father was seized with paralysis just 
as I became of age, and, dying shortly after, be- 
queathed me his debts to pay, a few unfinished 
pictures, and the old furniture of the house. It 
took everything there was to square accounts with 
the creditors, who considerately gave me a receipt 
in full when they found there was nothing more 
to be got. Thus was I driven at my entrance into 
manhood to abandon the paternal home and retire 

to a private lodging—to begin the world for my- 
self with nothing but my self —my five feet ten and 
a half inches for my capital. I was now aman, | 
and a model, but 1 was nothing else, and had no 
prospect of becoming anything “else, though I ran- 
sacked My brains day and night in the hope of 
finding some other opening for my no-talents. I 
thought of the stage, but 1 had no memory, or if] 
had such a faculty it had never been called into exer. 
cise. I tried for a clerkship, but they would not 
have my writing, which I laboured in vain a long 
time to improve—and I had but indefinite notions 
of arithmefic. ‘There was no other road open to 
me—lI was good for nothing but to be looked at and 
painted, and to that I must submit. I must play 
the part of an animated image, a sort of breathing 
brother to a marble block, a lay-figure, or a plas- 
ter-cast. There was one consolation attending my 
lot. It never debased me to the level of the low 
and yulgar; if I wascondemned by circumstances 
to be a model, I determined to be a model, osten- 
sibly at least, ‘of a _gentleman—and outwardly to 
assume that rank in the world, cost what priva- 
tionsitmight. So I have lived a gentleman upon 
town, my hands unsoiled by labour, my linen white 
as a lord’s—my costume and whole outward man 
undeniably genteel. For now nearly forty years 
have I been known among the profession as Gen- 
tleman G ; and if T have achieved no tri- 
umphs in my own person, my vera effigies, ins 
thousand characters, has won the applause and 
admiration of mankind. I have been hung— 
ahem—in five hundred galleries, as an im- 
poasgegase of the warrior, the senator, and the 
ero; and in as many more perhaps as brigand, 
bandit, or bold outlaw. I have lent my head 
to Achilles, Paris, and Hector—to Eneas, Tur- 
nus, and Euryalus. My lower limbs have been 
substituted for those of half the great med 
of the present and past centuries. On feet of 
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mine King Charles the First walks to the block, 
Napoleon forces the bridge of Arcola, and Nelson 
boards the ships of the enemy. I have languished | 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition because Galileo | 
could not be had to do it, and been bandaged for | 
execution instead of the unfortunate D’Enghien 
for the same reason; and I can say that I have 
borne either fate with an equal mind. Habit, | 
which creates our world for us, has long reconciled 
me to the position which untoward circumstances | 
thrust me into. As age has crept upon me, I am_ 
able to say that neither my usefalness nor popu-| 
larity has declined. I am as good now (or at least 
I was till lately) for a sage or a senator as I was 
in infancy for a Cupid, or a babe massacred or at | 
the breast; I am considered capital as a cardinal, | 
as I was twenty years ago for a bravo. I have 
had, too, all along, a pleasing satisfaction in know- 
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Wolsey, with chalked cheek and half-averted face, 
for four hours a day for the last week, that the 
horrible fact dawned, or rather darted with fierce 
and prophetic force upon my mind... [ have 
striven in vain to shake off the conviction that 
then forced itself upon my distracted conscience ; 
but it will not be got rid of—on the contrary, it 
grows daily stronger, and will not be beckoned 
away. Have compassion upon me, O my friends! 
[ am Growine Fat—I feel it daily and hourly in 
every inch of my flesh—and [ am a ruined 
man. At the rate I have been going on for the 
last month, I shall be twenty stone weight in 
another year—and then “ Othello’s occupation’s 
gone,’ and I must take up with Boniface or 
Falstaff without stuffing. “Oh that this too, too 
solid flesh would melt, thaw, and resolve itself 
into” auything, so that I got rid of it, and retained 


ing that in the little circle in which I domes-| my gentlemanly proportions and necessary com- 
tically, revolve, I have been regarded with aj} petence. In vain have I resorted to every device 
kind of mystery, and have been looked upon! of diet, and regimen, and exercise; I have tried 
for years as some decayed personage of eminence, , semi-starvation and total abstinence, and walked 
living incog. the life of a recluse after the sct-| myself in the early morning hours till weary and 
ting of former greatness. I may say without! footsore. All is of no avail; I am doomed to 
vanity that my appearance hitherto more than, perpetual expansion. My close-fitting suit has 
justifies this’ flattering supposition, which I have) been already twice let out, in order to take me in. 
cautiously refrained from dissipating. Reports} My patrons already begin to murmur the fatal 
have sometimes been whispered about that I was! words, ‘ Too stout,” which are more than I ean 
the Dauphin of France, the son of the unfortunate} bear. Ah, those fatal monosyllables!—they are 
Louis the Sixteenth, and that my pensive cast of the terms of my death-warrant. I am a gone 
countenance was the index of ineradicable grief} model. What will become of me? ‘There is but 
for my murdered parents and lost throne. At}one hope left, and of that 1 hasten to avail 
other times I have been set down as a Polish} myself. I throw my case upon the consideration 
prince, calmly waiting an opportunity to vindi-| of a generous public. Society certainly owes me 
cate the independence of my native country. “Then something. ‘The age which worships heroes so 
I have been thought a Russian nobleman, escaped | devoutly and enthusiastically, will not altogether 
miraculously from the massacre of the conspirators ; despise the representative of a hundred heroes. 
at the accession of Nicholas to the throne of the) A race which subscribes its thousands to erect 
Czars. None of these guesses at my supposed} a monument to one great man will not refuse 
royal or noble origin have, however, retained a/ the necessaries of life to one who has in his 
definite shape for any length of time, but have; time performed the part of almost every man oi 
varied with the demands of the hour. If Ihave! note in the biography. My monuments exist 


never denied the truth of any of them, neither | already in a thousand shapes, and are enshrined in 


have I countenanced a single conjecture of the 
kind; and when each in its turn has vanished 
away, the conyiction has remained in the minds of 
the observant public, that though they may be 
mistaken in discovering my real rank, yet there 
could not be a doubt that I had been somiebody— 
Which is true enough. 

But woe is me, while others are endeavouring 
in vain to discoyer the source of my former 
Imagined greatness, [ haye myself recently made 
the discovery of a fact which will be the ruin of 
me. Nov that my head is bald, and my whiskers’ 
nearly white, and other signs 6f ‘years come steal- | 





lng on, the source of my come threatens to fail } 


costly cabinets and lordly galleries, while my re- 


| bellious unfilial flesh yet walks the earth, and, 


unless a grateful public soon comes to the rescue, 
will be condemned to wander in forlorn and {riend- 
less obesity, a prey to the cold alms of alien 
charity. I appeal, therefore, to the philanthropy 
of my fellow-men, and to their love for heroism 
and the arts. My publisher has kindly consented 
to receive and forward to me the contributions of 
a benevolent and discriminating public, who in 
preventing the poverty which threatens my future 
lot, will know that they are supplying comfort in 
his old age to the luekless representative of most 


‘of the master-spirits of the past—and to one who, 


me—to fail at the time when ‘it will be most! lacking it is true many desirable accomplishments, 


wanted, at the approach of the’infirmities of age.) 


has been always, when off duty, in appearance at 


It was the other day as I lay stretched upon a bed | least, the model of a gentleman, 
of death, upon which I had personated Cardinal? 
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THE GREAT DUKE 


all his honours and greatness, now belongs to his- 


OF WELLINGTON. 


® > . . . . . . 
Frevp-Marsuar THe Duke or WELLINGTON, with | civil emancipation to the Roman Catholics, op 


reform in Parliament, or the abolition of the 


tory. He has departed from the active and poli-| Corn-laws, his practical good sense led him at 
tical theatre of public affairs, until nearly the last once to do that which the progress of intelligence 
in fair health and sound mind, at the age of eighty-| and science, and the altered moral, political, and 


four years. 


Of the distinguished personages who,| material condition of the people could no longer 


at the Congress of Vienna, partitioned Europe, he| forego. 


survived them all, with the exception only of ano- 
ther great man—the Prince Metternich—whose 
acts and deeds are but imperfectly known in 
England. With natural advantages and an useful 
education, Arthur Wesley (afterwards Wellesley) 
entered the army and public life in the Parliament 
of Ireland, in which he sat as a member of the 
Government, which he served; and he had also 
the good fortune of being born of noble parents, 


' 
! 
} 
j 
i 
| 
; 


who, at the time, had considerable influence. | 


Perhaps no man of aristocratic birth had fora 
mother a lady better calculated to “train up 
a child in the way he should go,” than was 
his mother, Anne Countess of Mornington. Lis 
eldest brother, the late Marquis of Wellesley, went 
to India as Governor-General, and it was there 


that Colonel Wellesley, before the close of the last | 
century, first distinguished himself by gaining the | 
battle of Assaye. It was there that he first planned | 


those military combinations for which he was after- 
wards so remarkable in the Peninsular War. In 


all his acts and in his decisions, his aim, his rule! 
was to do, without deviation, all and only that! 


which was clearly practicable. He never left any- 


thing to chance. As to the policy of the Penin-. 
sular War, we will notattribute any blame to the | 
General who drove the French forces out of Spain | 
He considered himself placed at | 
the head of the British army in that war ; and, as a} 
brave man, he felt that he had to do his duty to his | 
sovereign and his country ; and he successfully and | 
honourably performed that duty. The Battle of 
Waterloo crowned the great military reputation | 
Which he had so justly earned in India and in the | 


and Portugal. 


Peninsula. 
If Castlereagh and the present Marquis of Lon- 


donderry had not, before his arrival, committed , 
bound to observe and obey them. When accused 


of supporting the Holy Alliance, he calmly 


egregious blunders at the Congress of Vienna, the 
Duke of Wellington would never have allowed 
Spain to have retained Cuba, until at least a great 
pert of the British military expenditure in the 


’eninsula were repaid into the British treasury. | 


Nor would he have allowed the perpetration of the 
fatal blunder which restored Java to the Dutch. 
The political principles no doubt conscientiously 
entertained by the Duke of Wellington were 
highly Conservative. He considered the des- 
potism which arose out of the pseudo-democratic 
republic which was instituted after the first French 
Revolution, as a justification for repressing the 
democratic tendencies of the United Kingdom. But 
as combinations in war have always rendered 
armies powerful, on finding that a combination of 
circumstances renderd it necessary to concede 
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No man ever had such good fortune—no man 
ever had so many honours conferred upon hin— 
no man has ever had so universal a reputation, 
To say that he was merely as great a general ag 
Marlborough would be greatly to underrate his 
abilities and his character. That Marlborough 
Was a great general we readily admit; but he had 
the co-operation of Prince Eugene, whose military 


talents were nearly as great. But the private 


character of Marlborough was mean, false, in- 
triguing, and avaricious. He was neither a man 
of honour nora patriot. The Duke of Welling- 
ton was one of the most just of men. He was 
not generous; but he was not a miser. He had 
a holy reverence for truth. The cast of his mind 
and his sentiments were highly aristocratic. He was 
never ostentatious and never brilliant either in 
speech or action; excepting the brilliancy which 
appertained to his victories. As a statesman he 
was practical; and he was eminently so at the 
Horse Guards. but he never would make a move 
in accordance with the progress of civilisation 
until he found that the changes demanded were 
absolutely necessary for the safety and tranquillity 
of the country. When parliamentary reforms 
were agitated, in 1830, he then expressed his 
determination to resist the progress of the move 
ment; but when the bill passed, he declared that 
as the New Reform Lill had now become the law 
of the land “ he considered it his duty not only to 
submit to it, but to endeavour to carry its proe 
visions into execution by every means in hi 
power.”* He very justly considered that the 
peace and safety of this country depended on the 
due cbedience of all to the laws; and although 
he opposed such laws as effected innovations, he 
considered himself, as well as all the people, 


replied, “I have passed part of my life in the 


foreign service of my country, but I most sincerely: 


protest that I never did join any Holy Alliance 
against the liberities of Europe.’ This was after 
the passing of the Reform Bill. In all his poli- 
tical changes he was no doubt sincere; and there 
is much truth in his observation that “if the 


world were governed by principles, nothing would. 


be more easy than to conduct the greatest affairs; 


the duty of the wise man was to choose the easiet// 
of the difficulties which beset him.’} With. 
regard to the Protestant religion he observed, “It. 
is our duty to do all we can to promote the Pro. 





T July 13, 1833. 


* July 19, 1833, 
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testant religion, not only on account of the political | 
relations between the Church and the Government, 

but because we believe it to be the purest doctrine 

snd the best system of religion that can be offered | 
to the people.” No man was more indifferent to | 
the reports circulated against himself individually. | 
In 1839 he said, “I have served the Sovereign 
and public of this country for fifty years, and 
during the whole of that period I have been 

exposed to evil report and to good report, and thus | 
I confess to be completely indifferent to the nature’ 
of all reports ;” and he recommended that other’ 
noble lords on both sides of the House should 
follow his example. The Duke certainly never 
said one thing and meant another. 

Several of the French journals can never forgive 
him nor England the battle of Waterloo, and their | 
hired writers do his memory great injustice; but. 
there are other French journals who speak more 
impartially of the Duke than some of the London 
daily papers, which, instead of doing justice to. 
his truly great character, express the base senti- 
ments of hero-worship. ‘They are not content in 
considering him the greatest man in Europe and the 
whole world, but they speak of him as a god. It is 
true that he is more worthy of hero-worship than 
such monsters, if they ever existed, as Saturn, 
Jupiter and Hercules. The Assemblée Nationale, 
a journal of great merit, says, “ We have already 
spoken of the Duke of Wellington, and have re- 
traced the leading circumstances of his glorious 
career. If we now return to the subject it is to 
protest against the bad taste of some journals 
which, in order to flatter the cause which now 
triumphs, draw comparisons between the Duke of 
Wellington and Napoleon Bonaparte. We know 
nothing more odious than the judgments passed 
on illustrious cotemporaries from the view of a 
narrow and unjust patriotism. This low rhetoric 
is of a nature to degrade us in the eyes of foreign- 
ers who read our journals, and who take them for 
the expression of public opinion. Every great 
nation, we know, is animated with a national spirit, 
which has its inevitable prejudices. France and 
England will never agree on the manner of judg- 
ing Napoleon and the Duke-of Wellington. Is it 
therefore impossible, by rising above those passions 
of circumstance, to afrive at the truth with regard 
to these illustrious rivals ?”’ 

The journals to which the Assemblée alludes are 
those which are devoted to the present despotic 
Government of France, and their articles on the 
Duke are framed with the view of enflaming the 
enthusiasm of the French for the days and tradi- | 
tions of the Empire. 

“The year 1769,” says the Assemblée, “ wit- | 
hessed several glorious births, but certainly there | 
was nothing more remarkable in that year than 
the simultaneous appearance on the stage of the | 
World of the two men who were to meet at 
Waterloo. It appears that Providence purposed 
to balance one by the other—to oppose to a great 
genius one of a quite contrary character, and to 

ring in contact qualities and gifts of the most 


dissimilar kind. ‘The principal characteristics of 
© genius of Napoleon were a prodigions and in- 
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which escaped all reverses, 


| these two great historical figures, has appea 
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satiable imagination, aspiring to the impossible— 
the most vast and flexible faculties, but also a sin- 
gular mobility of ideas and impressions. A solid 
judgment, a cool reason, a wonderful justness of 
perception, both on the field of battle and the cabinet; 
the most penetrating good sense, amounting to a 
power which became genius ; a perseverance which 
nothing could tire or turn aside, and the most un- 
shakeable firmness in great dangers —such are 
some of the points which give the Duke of Wel- 
lington such a prominent figure in the history of 
the nineteenth century. It was at a giant's pace 
that Napoleon ran through a career which was to 
lead him for a moment to the head of human 


things. His rival, on the contrary, rose by patient 
and modest slowness, and by courageous reflection. 


He never drew back, however; he always went 
forward, and his glory followed a progression 
To speak warmly to 
the imagination of men, to fascinate them, to 


! . . . 
excite their enthusiasm, and to labour by every 


means to inspire them with an admiration mingled 


with a little terror, was the constant study of 


Napoleon. The Duke of Wellington never thought 
but of speaking to the reason; he was never seen 
to do anything in a theatrical manner. He had a 
horror of charlatanism and falsehood. He never 
sought to excite his soldiers; but sometimes he 
reminded them that they had to shed their blood be- 
cause it was their duty. In the proclamations of 
Napoleon, particularly those of Italy, are to be 
found a powerful orator, wko, in the manner of 
the ancients, engraves great images in the minds 
of those to whom he addresses himself. The 
orders of the day, the despatches and the reports 
of the Duke of Wellington, were written with a 
cold and austere simplicity. History will, perhaps, 
decide that in Bonaparte the organiser was equal 
to the conqueror. It must not, however, be for- 
gotten that the possession and the use of sove- 
reign power smoothed down many obstacles. With 
despotism great things are often made easy. The 
Emperor fell—-the scaffolding crumbled away— 
and he who raised it with heroic temerity only 
survived his irreparable shipwreck for a few years 
in exile. It was in a free country that, during 


thirty-seven years, the Duke of Wellington, from 
1815 to 1852, enjoyed an unequalled influence and 


authority. It may be said that, in the bosom of 
the constitutional liberty of his country, the Duke 
of Wellington exercised a kind of moral dictator- 
ship. The assistance he was enabied to give or 
withhold from the Government was immense. Is 
not such a lesson a striking proof of the final 
ascendancy of reason and of good sense over all 
the boldness and the flights of imagination and 
genius? The contrast of these two destinies, and 
red to 
us too instructive not to be rapidly sketched ; and, 
in drawing the comparison, we have set passion 
aside, and only sought for truth.”’ 

The death of the Duke of Wellington, me 
he was not a member of the Derby Ministry, will 
prove agreat weakness toit, and will probably hasten 
its downfail. Not that the Duke would have returned 
to protective duties on the essential food of the 
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people, or retrograded to measures unfavourable 
to civil and political liberty; but the prestige of 


his name would always inspire confidence in any | 


Government to whom he gave his conditional 
support; nor would any Government venture 
upon any dangerous measure while the statesman 
whom the Sovereign always consulted on great 
oceasions, was a living, thinking, and practical 
man. 

The numerous offices which were filled by the 
illustrious Duke, it is to be hoped, will be distributed 
only among those who are qualified efficiently and 
honestly to discharge the duties. One of those, 
however, should be abolished: we mean the 
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| Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, which, either 
for military or commercial purposes, is now 
altogether useless ; and especially as the privileges 
which are enjoyed by those petty harbours are 
injurious to the general commerce of the country, 
_ The country has within a short period indeed 
|lost two great men—Péel and Wellington. The 
_remains of the first were unostentatiously buried 
‘in the humble church of Tamworth. His will 
‘and wish was in reality a satire on aristocracy 
without merit. 

| The Great Duke’s remains will be interred with 
| national and royal honours. 








LITES 
School Economy: A Practical Book on the Best Mode 
ef Establishing and Teaching Schools, and of 
making them thoroughly useful to the Working 
Classes, by means of Moral and Industrial Train- 
ing. By Jenincer Symoys, A.B. London: W. 
Parker and Son, West Strand. 1852. 
Tie title of this valuable little work sufficiently in- 
dicates the nature of its contents; but it contains 
better information and more valuable counsel on 


tle subject of the formation of schvols and school | 


discipline than we were prepared to expect. It is 
evident, from this manual, that the subject of the 
education of the lower and labouring classes is at 
length beginning to be understood ; and we have 
good hopes that when such clear and practical trea- 
tises as the one Letore us circulate generally among 
the public, the work which has so long been wait- 
ing to be done will be begun in good earnest. The 
poor man’s child has been too long neglected, 
wad, when taken in hand, he has been too often 
crammed with something which, though bearing 
the name of education, made lim neither wiser nor 
better—a little more knowing and perhaps a great 
deal more mischievous, and that was all. Edu- 
cation, without moral or industrial training, has 
served rather to replenish than to empty our public 
prisous ; reading and writing have been no check 
to picking and stealing; the abracadabra of pot- 
hooks and hangers has been found ineffectual 
against vice aud. crime; and the conviction has 
dawned upon society that something stronger must 
be called into operation, or society itself will go to 
wreck, What is wanted Mr. Symons shows 
plainly enough; and, better still, shows how it may 
be obtained without any impossible exertions. He | 
advocates the continuance of the present system 


ATURE, 

and of adapting schools to the wants of life, and 
speaks of his own work as “ an humble attempt to 
give practical furtherance to the principles the 
Dean has propounded.” We must refer the 
reader to the work itself for an explanation of 
the author's educational plan. The whole subject 
is largely considered ina manner exclusively prac- 
tical; and but few persons, we imagine, who 
really desire the advancement of the labouring 





classes, will very strongly dissent from the prin- 
| ciples here laid down, or the modes recommended 
| for reducing them to operation. 


| 


Poems by the Hon. Julian Fane. London : William 

Pickering. 1852. | 
TueEsE poems are plainly the production ofa young 
| writer. We gather thus much as well from the 
subjects as from the manner of treatment; they 
are, nevertheless, productions of considerable pro- 
mise, and which justify us in expecting, at some 
future period, performances of a higher class. The 
following short poem is a favourable sample of the 
contents of the volume, which will not want ad- 
imirers among the young. 





THE DIRGE. 


Kathleen sleeps silent on her lowly bed, 

Fair by the stream that laves ber native hill 
She sleeps, and nightly on her sacred head 

‘Tle dews of heaven their sweetest tears distil ; 
Aud, morn by morn, the rosy-bosomed hours, 

To flood the world with light, 

Lead up their king upon his chariot bright, | 
And wake the warbling birds and odorcus flowers. 
But ker no more they wake! though gladder noue 

Was wout to view the cheek of Morning rosed, 





of Government grants, with some modilications, 
and with an enlarged extension of the scale; and | 
though we are of opinion that a better system might 
be devised, we concur with him in his advocacy, | 
rather tian revert to the jangling, the discord, | 
and the fatal delay which will result if its opera- 
tion is disturbed. Mr. Symons dedicates his book | 
o the Dean of Hereford (Mr. Dawes), as to the} 
exponent of the Lest mode of teaching the poor, | 
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And gaze the glories of the risen sun: 
In vain, alas! the tears of Evening fall, 
In vaiu the early breezes as they sweep 
Through the dark woodland, sigh, and fromi| the 
spray, 
Trilling their matins sweet, the wild-birds call! 
For she no more upon the dawning day, 
Listening their joyons las, 
Shall bend her wistful eyes for ever closed ; 
Closed in the night of death’s long slumber deep, 
But angels waketo guard her dreamiess sleep. 
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Refrain then, Musé! refrain, sad soul, to weep, 
And to the vales, no more, in dirges drear, 
Lament Kathleen laid low !—She doth but sleep, 
Stretched though she be upon her sable bier ! 
So on her couch the Hebrew maiden lay, 
Nor spoke, nor stirred, nor drew the slightest breath, 
Till the mild voice of Him who conquered Death 
Oped the shut portals of her sullen ear, 
And on her full orbs gushed the shining day. 
So to the glories of ineffable light, j 
She who now sleeps in shades of thickest night, 
Anon shall lift her heaven-directed eyes ; 
Waked by the voice of Him who from afar 
Summons his angels home, she shall arise 
And mount aloft, and through the riven skies 
Svar to the city of the Morning Star! 





The History of the Pontificate of Pius the Ninth ;' 
including a Narrative of the Political Movements | 


By G. B. Nr- 


in Italy during the last Five Years. 
James Nichol. 


coLini, of Rome. Edinburgh: 

London: J. Nisbet andCo. 1852, 
Tue pontifical career of the faithless Pio Nono is 
delineated in this rapid and masterly sketch in 
four epochs. Giovanni Mastai, elected to the 
Papal chair, is first inclined to be a Reformer— 
then forced to be a Reformer—then an enemy to 
Reform—and lastly bombards the Reformers. ‘The 
events, political and historical, of these several 
brief epochs, have long been familiar to the Bri- 
tish people ; but they have been so variously repre- 
sented by different writers, each anxious to shift 
the guilt of treason and bloodshed from the 
shoulders of his own party, that it has not been 
easy to get at the real state of the facts. A clear 
and concise narrative of the proceedings of the new 
Pope was thus a desideratum, which appears to be 
well supplied by the work of Signor Nicolini. He 
relates events of which he was for the most part 
an eye-witness; he tells his story with the indig- 
nation of a patriot, it is true, but with a watchful 
regard to scrupulons accuracy. Tle vindicates the 
acts of the Roman Republic, and frees the Roman 
people from the aspersions cast upon them by their 
enemies. His narrative is written with spirit and 
vigour, and is replete with interest from beginning 
toend. It should be read by all who desire to 
make themselves acquainted with the affairs, reli- 
Sious and political, of modern Italy. The con- 
cluding chapter presents a melancholy picture of 
that land which was once the glory of the world, 
but which has been doomed to battle, not for liberty, 
but for a change of masters, 


Col braccio di straniere genti, 
Per servir sempre, o vincitrice o vinta. 





Fireside Hirmony ; or, Domestic Recreation in Part- 
singing. A Selection of Favonrite Old Glees, 
Rounds and Canons, arranged to Words suitable for 
Families and Schools. By Hreten S. Herscuece. 
Third Edition. London: Partridge and Oakey, 
Paternoster-row. 1852. 

Tue lovers of the good old English music will find 

in this little collection some venerable friends in a 

new garb, These harmonies are one and all of 

them of sterling excellence, and, being at the same 


time easy of execution, are precisely the things for 


the domestic fire-side and the social family circle. 
We are glad to see that, having reached a third 
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edition, the price has been redaced so low as to 
place them within the reach of all classes. Thirty- 
four noble compositions by such masters as Pure 
| cell, Webbe, Bird, and others of almost equal note, 
arranged in parts, and all for a shilling, must pre- 
Sent a temptation, we should imagine, which few 
lovers of vocal music will be able to withstand. 
| These pieces are professedly prepared for the 
amusement of children, but they are of that class 
which, thank Heaven, at times makes children of 
us all; and we defy any man with ears to hear to 
outlive his liking for them. 


Ecclesiography ; or, The Biblical Church Analyti- 
cally Delineated. By Jous G. Manty. London: 
Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster-row, and 70, 
Edgware-road. 1852. 

We have here something like a novelty in reli- 

gious literature, a book written without a lean- 

ing to any particular sect or party, upon the all- 
important subject of the Christian Church. The 
author tells us, in his introduction, that he has 
sought for the science of the Church in the Scrip- 
tures alone, and studiously and entirely abstained 
from the perusal of any denominational work that 
probably concurs with the current of his own 
thoughts and with the conclusions he has reached ; 
that, ‘impelled by conviction, he has sundered the 
ecclesiastical ties of twenty years—indeed, of his 
whole religious life; sacrificed his ecclesiastical 
status, with all its involved and resultant advan- 
tages, spiritual, and financial, and conventional ; 
and left a beloved land, and also endeared ac- 
quaintances and friends, to avow and practise, in 

a strange country, his religious and ecclesiastical 

principles.” The aim and end of his writing is 

to set forth what is or should be the constitution 
and working of a Christian Church, according to 
the Biblical standard. He has brought to this task 
the powers of an accomplished mind, a vigorous 
and logical understanding, and the pen of a ready 
writer. It would be against our rule to follow 
him, ever so cursorily, through the various de- 
partments of his great subject, all of which he has 
studied with profound knowledge, and brought to 
the one test, the Bible, by which alone he proves 
everything. His book, if we mistake not, will be 
thoughtfully conned by ecclesiastical students ; it 
could not have appeared at a more fitting era— 
indeed, it could hardly have been written in any 
other era than the present; it may chance to be 
more carefully read than loudly praised, because the 
author dissents beyond dissent, and, belonging to 
no party, lays bare the vices of all alike; but it 
will do its part in the furtherance of reform the 
greatest which the world has ever witnessed, and 
which is inevitable though long delayed. We give 
one or two extracts as specimens of the author's 
style and sentiments, in most of which we cor- 
dially concur. The union of the Church and State 
comes in for his unqualified disapproval ; and on 
this subject he remarks :— 

A State-paid Church is « degraded Church. The 


Church's proper position is above the State, because the 
spiritual is above the secalar, and‘ because operation di- 








vinely revealed and ruled is above operation lumanly con- 
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trived and controlled. But when the Church surrenders 
and sacrifices her voluntaryism ... she not merely de- 
grades herself to the level of secularity, but subordinates 
herself to the secular power. No nation, no civil government, 
either does or should endow an association without a 
return of subordination and service. The paymaster is 
clearly and confessedly above the paid agent. If the nation 
pays the Church, it cught to cognosce and control the 
Church, and it docs. . . . The State will not endow the 
Church for nothing, and ought not. If the Church re- 
nounces her se!f-reliance and her divine sustenance, she 
deserves nothing better than to be Caesar's tool, and no- 
thing nobler and better can ske attain. The Church's choice 
lies altogether between subordination and separation, Ec- 
clesiastical subjection is the price she must always pay 
for civil salary. In every alliance of Church and State 
there are, and must be, expressed or understood, terms and 
conditions of endowment, a quid pro quo. The State will 
clothe and feed the clergy, if the clergy will help and serve 
the State, and not otherwise. ... “ You serve me, and I 
will sustain you,” is the language into which may be fairly 
and intelligibly translated every proposal and league of the 
State to the Church. 


The following extract is from the final chapter, 
entitled “The Destiny of the Church.” The 
Church, according to our author, is the grand con- 
gregational institute, which is to accomplish the 
final and perfect freedom of mankind. 


Man is the debased and miserable victiny of tyranny— 
internal, diabolical and political. Christ purposes and 
promotes the emancipation of the world, and the Church 
is the social vehicle and development of his redeeming 
might and light. No man can be a Christian without 
being free from internal and diabolical despotism ; and no 
Church can be scripturally constituted and conducted with- 
out being exempt from hierarchal and bureaucratical des- 
potism. The freedom of a Church is a species of social 
freedom ; and men cannot have one sort of social freedom 
without desiring every other—they cannot be ecclesiasti- 
cally free without wishing and endeavouring to be politi- 
cally free. . . . Christianity, through the Church, has rung 
the knell of every terrestial despotism, and given to man- 
kind at once the pledge and the power of perfect freedom. 
The present state of the world exemplifies these views. .. . 
No pagan or Mohammedan country is free; no conntry 
that bows to the sceptre of the mystic Babylon and serves 
the scarlet harlot is free; and no country is free in which 
national Churchism predominates and voluntary Churchism 
is extinguished or persecuted. . . . There can be no real 
civil freedom, but through the enlightening, renovating, 
liberating, regulating power of Christianity; the power of 
Christianity cannot be duly developed within the gates, and 
bars and dungeons of a domineering hierarchy and an ab- 
solute monarchy ; there can, therefore, be but little freedom 
where the Church bows her neck to the yoke of the State, 
or prostrates her body to co-organised clerics that princely 
priests may walkover... . Free-trade has commenced its 
peaceful, uniting, fraternal operation. Christian mis- 
sionaries are studding and educating pagan lands. The 
Jewish race evinces more wakefulness and energy. Des- 
pots are becoming more feverish and vigilant, and men in 
general are learning to appreciate the nature, origin and 
conditions of both civil and ecclesiastical government. 
Despotism is throned on a slumbering volcano, and is 
working against a briefly-suspended tide. The time will 
come, and it cannot be very distant, when men will 
awake as from a dream, and ask, ‘‘ Who are the rightful 
owners of these territories and their interests? Who but 
the people themselves? What right bas any man or 
number of men to make laws for us without our consent or 
election? Why should one or more individuals, of pre- 
cisely the same nature and infirmities as ourselves, dictate 
to us and dispose of us as they please? We are not pro- 
perty, but men; we are not goods and chattels, but intelli- 
gent and free beings; the world is ours, not kings’ and 
queens’, not princes’ and presidents’, for God has given the 
earth to the children of men. As such, therefore, and as 
subordinate to God only, we will be serfs and tools no 
longer; we will create our own form of government, and 





appoint our own civil officers, or freely retain or freely 
modify our inherited or extant institutions. Where right 
can be ascertajned, we will have it respected; and where 
right is not involved, utility must direct.”” An analogons 
process, we fully believe, will take place among the 
Churches. Associated Christians, in various localities, are 
already strictly testing the claims and warrants of men 
who legislate and administer amongst them; and at no 
very distant time, Christendom will demand by what 
authority popes, patriarchs, conclaves, councils, convoca. 
tions, conferences, synods and assemblies wield a law- 
making and law-enforcing power. It will be seen and felt 
that local independence is as much the right of the 
Churches as territorial independence is the right of the 
nations, and that a local Church is not the servant but the 
source of clerical office and authority. 





Every-day Astronomy ; or Practical Lessons on the 
Celestial Sphere. By Berenice Gazewer tt. 
Bath: Binns and Goodwin. London: Whittaker 
and Co. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1852. 


THERE are few things more difficult to young 
persons than the task of becoming acquainted with 
the map of the heavens as it is unfolded to view 
upon a clear night. This difficulty the authoress 
of “ Every-day Astronomy” has done more than 
any other popular and familiar writer to explain 
and overcome. Her work provides the young 
student with a series of clear and striking maps 
of the northern constellations, accompanied by 
brief and intelligible instructions in the form of a 
dialogue between parent and child. There is no 
better book than this extant that we are aware of for 
supplying that amount of information on the subject 
of the heavenly bodies which every educated person 
is presumed by courtesy to possess, but the want of 
which, nevertheless, sadly cramps and confines the 
circle of intelligent auditors to whom the accom- 
plished astronomer addresses himself in his ‘lec- 
tures and treatises. The more this little volume 
is read and mastered—and, plain, practical, and 
intelligible as it is, it will not be mastered by a 
novice without several careful readings—the more 
that circle will be enlarged, and the better it will 
be for all parties, the teachers as well as the 
taught. The concluding chapters, or lessons, on 
the lunar and planetary phenomena are particu- 
larly interesting, and are calculated to attract the 
juvenile reader to the further prosecution of the 
most captivating and sublime of all sciences. 


ed 


History of the Jesuits: Their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines and Designs. By G. B. Nicortnt, 
author of the “ Pontificate of Pius the Ninth,” 
&e. Edinburgh: J. Nichol. London: J. Nisbet 


and Co, 1852. 
Tue “History of the Jesuits” is a serial publica- 
tion in a very cheap form; the first four numbers 
of which are before us—and the work is to be 
completed in twelve or fifteen. Signor Nicolini is 
not a likely person to slur over such a subject, or 
to leave untold anything which it behoves the 
world to know. He knows all about it, and may 
be expected to speak out fairly, and to hold up to 
the public a mirror in which the followers of 
Loyola shall be reflected in their true form and 
colours. From the specimens of the work already 
published we can see enough to assure our readers 
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that it will be wanting neither in incident nor 
interest, and that, like the ‘‘ Pontificate of Pio 
Nono,” it will be a stirring and graphic narrative. 
We forbear any comments upon the contents of 
the early numbers, preferring to postpone our 
remarks until the conclusion of the volume, when 
we shall be in a condition to form a fair estimate 
of its merits. 





A Manual of Universal History: on the Pasis of 
Ethnography. By J.B. Wricar. Bath: Binns 
and Goodwin. JLondon: Whittaker and Co. 
Edinburgh: Oliverand Boyd. 1852. 


j 
| 


Tms handsome volume would appear to be the} 
first of a series of four, and considering the extent | 
of the subject under the author's hands, it could | 
not, however briefly treated, be limited to a nar- 
rower compass. ‘The author considers the combi- 
nation of ethnography with history a desideratum, 
and this desideratum it is his object to supply by 
general and passing sketches, rather than minute 
and elaborate details, for which latter, indeed, the 
bounds he has assigned himself are all too narrow. 
Each volume, thongh the whole will form a con- 
nected work, will be complete in itself. The first, 
now published, treats of “the primeval period, 
when the earth was young—when the greater and 
wiser part of mankind dwelt in the East, in tl 
region of the rising sun; and civilisation appeared | 
in its orient brightness,” &e. The facts of the 
world’s early history have been selected with much 
judgment, and arranged in as connected and fluent | 
a narrative as it is well possible to construct from | 
materials, many of them too mysterious and| 
obscure to be considered as authentic data. The | 
work is written in a clear and polished style, and | 
with a power of condensation not too common; | 
and the ethnographic element has not been for- 
gotten. The present volume embraces the period 
from the creation of the world down to the ap- 
pearance of Zoroaster, about 590 years before 
Christ. It forms a valuable epitome of ancient 
history, useful as well to the learner as the learned, 
instructing the one and arousing the slumbering 
memory of the other. 


} 
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The Twin Pupils ; or, Education at Home. A Tale 
addressed to the Young. By Ann T'Homson Gray. 
London: T. Hatebard, 187, Piccadilly? 1852, 

Constpersp as a tale, this narrative has very little 

claim to interest ; no pains, not even the slightest, 

have been taken in the construction ¢f the story, 

Which has no plot, and no other incident but such 

every-day occurrences as must inevitably take 

place in families where there are sons and daugh- 
ters to be educated. The interest and the value 
of the work are altogether dependent upon the 
principles and the sentiments of which the long- 

Winded and wearisome narrative is made the 

vehicle. The “Twin Pupils” are two sisters, the 

one of a vivacious, the other of a pensive tempera- 
ment, and the latter one blind from her birth. 

They are educated by a Miss Cameron, the iden- 

tical “ impossible she’ for whom so many anxious 

parents are daily advertising in the Jtmes news- 
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paper. The system of education pursued by this 
lady is one with which we are not disposed to 
quarrel, so far as we can understand it, which 
is not very far; but we do complain that the 
lessons which are right and proper enough for the 
pupils should be inflicted upon the public, for no 
other apparent reason than to increase the bulk 
of the volume. If in a treatise upon the subject 
of education, we are to have a long lecture upon 
the habits and economy of bees, and another still 
longer upon the planetary system, why should the 
educator stop here? why not give us lectures 
upon all the sciences? ‘These things are clearly 
out of place, and should have been omitted. The 
fact is, Miss Gray has an awful talent for length, 
she can write page after page of mere words, 
and whole chapters of twaddling conversations, 
without a single idea or sentiment within them 
that is not as trite as Holborn pavement. Not 
that her work does not contain a great deal that 
is worth observing and remembering, but it is so 
upreadably diffuse and discursive that it is a task 
and not a pleasure to toil through it. The best of 
the characters is Mr. Gordon, the father of the 
twins, from whose instructions they profit more 
than they do from their unimpeachable governess, 
who, by the way, writes very silly letters to her 
friend. Connected with the history of the twins 
is that of a family which serves as a foil to Mr. 
Gordon's, and who suffer from a defective system 
of education—and of two boys, Mr. Gordon's 
nephews, one of whom falls into disgrace at 
college. In dealing with the boys the authoress 
is far less successful than with the girls, She 
knows nothing of the composition of a “boy,” 
and writes as much in the dark, and paints about 
as near to nature, as she might be expected to do 
were her subject the Dodo. There are some touch- 
ing scenes between the good father and his blind 
child; but he condescends to split hairs with her 
on ethical matters, and, like many an abler casuist, 


| sometimes decides wrong. The story, which may 


be almost said to have no beginning, ends as 
curiously without an ending. Nothing is concluded, 
unless it be that the governess goes away to be 
married to an “ unromantic person,” of whom we 
know nothing beyond the fact that he is a “ short, 
stout, and unimaginative man.” The remaining 
characters are left to fate andthe kind considera- 
tion of the reader. Before going to press the 
writer should have submitted her manuseript to 
some judicious friend, who would have cut it down 
to half of its bulk, in which shape it might have 
become popular and useful. 


Political Tracts for the Times. No.l. The Fall of 
the Great Factions. By Vixpex. London: 


W. and F. G. Cash. Edinburgh: Adam and 

Charles Black. Dublin: J.B. Gilpin. 1852. 
Tux fall of the oligarchie factions of Tory and 
Whig is the subject of this spirited and excellent 
pamphlet. The political prienipice and workings 
of both cliques, from the days of the Cavaliers and 
eantbanta down to the present hour, are sketched 
in a rapid and vigorous style by a masterly hand. 
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The author shows that this country has been 
governed for the last hundred and fifty years by 
oligarchic rule, pretty much the same in its effects 
under either of the great factions who have 
monopolised it. 

Amid the restless change of cabinets, and stretching 

onwards from the Whiggism of Walpole to the Toryism of 
the younger Pitt; and, far beyond it, the principle of se/f 
is distinctly pre-eminent, giving to the successive Govern- 
ments a characteristic hue peculiarly its own, whatever 
difference might exist in the chameleon tints that marked 
the external phase of each, and that were borrowed either 
from the traditions of the respective parties, or some faint 
reflection of the popular mind. 
He declares that it is absolutely indispensable 
that the rod of power in the hands of the great 
factions be for ever broken—and that not till that 
oligarchy perishes will the political iniquities of a 
hundred and fifty yearsbe avenged. He denounces 
the corruption of both parties, who have not 
scrupled to demoralise the electors, to bribe 
literary men and to subsidise the press; and to 
their success in these endeavours he attributes the 
state of PoLiTicaAL APATHY into which the masses 
have lapsed of late. From this it is his object to 
arouse them. He foresees that Lord Derby will 
not be able to continue his administration—that 
there will bea new election, the result of which he 
trusts will be the annihilation of the oligarchies, 
and the construction of a Government composed 
of men whose sympathies are with the people. 
Tn concluding, he appeals strongly to the electors 
to gird up their loins for the final conflict, and 
calls npon every man to endeavour to realise at 
the polling-booth, or otherwise, the one vitally 
important object, the prostration of party-spirit 
and party-misrule. The pamphlet is a forcible 
sample of political writing and reasoning ; we are 
only afraid that it is a trifle too clever and philo- 
sophical to be popular with the mass of electors 
to whom it is addressed. 


Romanism an Apostate Church. By Non-Clericus. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 
1852. 

WE have here a sort of pocket cyclopxdia of 

the enormities, errors, blasphemies, absurdities, 

&c. &. &e. of the Church of Rome. We thought 

we had read enongh upon this subject to be quite 

aware of the doings of Popery in all possible 
circumstances ; nevertheless we are here startled 
with new disclosures which the industry of Non- 

Clericus has brought to light. Among other 

things, we are inforiued, upon the testimony of 

an ecelesiastic, that in Spain, confession and ab- 
solution is a trade in the hands of the priests, 
who do a large business under’ the stimulus of 
competition ; that the cheapest shops are those in 
the keeping of certain deaf. confessors, who not 
being able to hear the crimes or peceadilloes of 
their several penitents, adopt the amalgamative 
principle, and administer absolution to all indis- 
criminately at a price amounting to something like 
sevenpence a head. It is said that this dodge has 
been found so profitable that not a few confessors 
feign deafness to procnre custom. It is to be 
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hoped that this is a caricature. Non-Clericus 
seems to have ransacked every hole and corner of 
Popery, and he drags all abuses, whether of the 
past, or present time, into the light. His book 
therefore presents a mass of interesting matter 
which Catholic as well as Protestant may do well 
to bring to the test of investigation. He foretells 
the downfall of Rémanism as a thing not far 
distant, and looks upon the “second reformation” 
now going on in Ireland as indications of the 
coming event. ‘The work is divided into short 
sections of a page or two each—a plan for which 
the author apologises in his preface, without occa- 
sion, such subdivisions, in treating of such a 
subject, being a real convenience to the reader, 


ee 


Menzies’ Tourist’s Pocket Guide for Scotland. Edin- 
burgh: John Meuzies, 61 and 63, Princes-street. 
London: W. 8. Orr and Co., Paternoster-row. 1852. 

Tue tourist to Scotland cannot desire a better 

guide and companion than this volume. It is 

evidently the production of a writer well qualified 
for the task, not only by a familiar acquaintance 
with the various localities he describes, but by an 
extensive knowledge of the events, historical or 
other, connected with them all. Scotland is the 
land of the picturesque, the romantic and the poeti- 
cal; it is visited annually by tens of thousands for 
purposes of health, pleasure and recreation, and 
nowhere can the holiday months of summer be 
passed more agreeably or more profitably. Each 
recurring year the tide of visitors increases in 
volume, and new accommodations for their recep- 
tion, and facilities for their transport from place to 
place, are brought into requisition. Not the least 
welcome boon to the traveller is an intelligent 
guide, which he can consult in the hour of need, 
and ensconce in his pocket until the exigency 
occurs again. Just such a guide is Mr. Menzies’ 
book, crammed with good store of information, 
classical, topographical and legendary, relative to 
every place of importance which the stranger can 
desire to visit. Nothing is passed over; nothing 
has escaped the prying eyes and the investigating 
scrutiny of the author. The entire work is writ- 
ten in a thorough literary spirit, always alive to 
the literary associations connected with the subject 
in hand; and, at the same time, the business de- 
tails of the several routes have not been forgottet. 

The distances from place to place are stated, and 

the means of transit, whether by railway, ‘coach, 

omnibus or steamboat, so that the visitor, following 
this guidanee, need never be at a loss, or comtt- 
pelled to waste his time at an unprofitable spot. 

The volame is well printed in a bold type, and 

furnished with mapsand illustrations of a superior 

character. ‘ — 


”_-__-_— 


The Isiael of the Alps. A History of the Dersegy 
tions of the Waldenses. Translated froni, the 
French of the Rev. Dr, ALexis Mustey, by Wit 

‘ tmM Hazirrr. London: Ingram, Cooke and Co., 
227, Strand. 1852. 

Tue worship of the primitive Chureh was pre 

served in the Alps by the Vaudois from the first 





rise of Christianity among them. They did not 
secede from the Chureh of Rome, rather may that 
Church be said to have seceded from them. ‘The 
Vaudois,” says Dr. Muston, ‘are the chain by 
which the reformed Churches are connected with 
the farst disciples of our Saviour. In vain has 
Popery. renegade from evangelical truth, sought a 
thousand times to break that chain ; it has resisted 
every shock.” The history of the Waldenses must 
necessarily be the history of papal persecution. 
Their valour has been that of patriots driven to 
extremity and goaded to resistance by Roman 
Catholic tortures and barbarity ; their heroism has 
been the heroism of martyrs preferring to submit 
to the faggot and the axe rather than to the 
infamy of the apostate. Of all the histories of this 
remarkable people which we have seen, the volume 
before us is, if not the most extensive and volu- 
minous, at least the most comprehensive. Com- 
mencing with their earliest known history, it gives 
in detail the narratives of the various horrible per- 
secutions they underwent at the hands of the 
myrmidons of Rome, of their enforced exile and 
migration to foreign countries, of their political 
difficulties in modern and more peaceful times, 
down to their final civil and political emancipation 
in the reign of Charles Albert. The whole career 
of these simple-hearted and pious mountaineers 
presents a theme of deep and lasting interest—a 
story that shall continue to be told so long as 
courage in misfortune and constancy in suffering 
shall possess a claim upon the sympathies of man- 
kind. ‘The volume is fluently written, abounding 
in incident of the most appalling character, and is 
admirably translated by Mr. Hazlitt. The illus- 
trations are in the usual artistic style which marks 
the publications of Messrs. Ingram and Cooke. 





The Three Colonies of Australia ; New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia ; their Pastures, Copper 
Mines, and Gold Fields. By Samvuer Sipney, 
Author of the “ Australian Handbook,” &. With 
numerous Engravings. London: Ingram, Cooke, 
and Co., 227, Strand. 1852. 

Tuere are few men in England better qualified to 

write a book upon the subject of the Australian 

Colonies than Mr. Sidney. He has dwelt long in 

the lands which are now the Eldorado-of Britain, 

and has witnessed and shared the lot of the emi- 
grant under all its varying circumstances. He is 

a keen observer and a fluent writer, and has inte- 

tested us in times past by many a wild adventure 

and animated picture of bush life drawn from the 
stores of his own experience. His present volume 

Contains not merely all that is necessary but all 

that it is desirable to know relative to the past and 

present condition of the great southern continent, 
its inhabitants, prospectg, and resources. Our 
space will not permit us to attempt even a brief 
analysis of his work, which is divided into three 

Principal sections—the first historical, the second 

on the subject of emigration, and the third descrip- 

tive of the country. The history of Australia is a 

melancholy detail of misgovernment and selfish 

malversation, and something worse than either, 
almost up to the time of the arrival of Mrs. 
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Chisholm, in 1839, who, from all accounts, has 
been the saviour of the colonies, and done more to 
make them valuable to the mother country than all 
the governors who ever held office. The details 
of this admirable woman's carcer are given at full 
length, and overpowering testimony is borne to 
the gigantic amount of good that she has effected. 
We can conceive of nothing more interesting than 
the spectacle of her stolid perseverance under dis- 
couragement and difficulties, when viewed in core 
nexion with the success with which it was ulti- 
mately crowned. 

Under the head of emigration, Mr. Sidney de- 
scribes the different classes of emigrants in a man- 
ner at once humorous and suggestive. The fol- 
a extract is a good specimen of his lighter 
style :— 


The kind of education, founded on early responsibility, 
which makes our naval officers the first in the world, will 
make a boy at seventeen years of age a better colonist than 
a petted darling of twenty-one. 

To illustrate our meaning, let any one notice, in walking 
through the streets of Lendon, the ragged urchins from 
seven to nine years old who are to be found congregated 
on door-steps in charge of babies almost as large as them- 
selves, and hanging about corner-posts, ready for anything. 
Talk to one of these Flibbertigibbets, and yen will find 
that, although perhaps he can neither read nor write (more 
shame to our country that it should be so), he can thread 
his way through the crowded streets without the slightest 
fear for himself or his living burden. He knows when to 
run, when to stand sti]l and make cab or dray wait for 
him ; he is well-acquainted with tbe price-current of pro- 
visions, from baked-potatoes to red herrings; be is not to 
be done out of a single nut Jess than the tariff of the day 
for his penny ; he is ready at the shortest notice to convey 
& message to the most distant part of the metropolis, un- 
derstands an answer, and can give as graphic a description 
of the senderas any Australian blackfellow ; when rewarded 
with an unaccustomed half-crown, he knows where to in- 
vest it to the greatest advantage in some article of second- 
hand clothing ; he has a sharp eye for bits of brass, iron, 
or other gutter waste and stray; he is always game to 
take his own part with any fellow of his inches, has a 
slang answer ready for a ‘ peeler,”’ and does not mind a 
cut behind when he wants a ride; in a word, he has the 
perfect use of his natural faculties. 

Compare this self-educated young vagabend with your 
own nice, quiet, clean little gentleman, whe can read, repeat 
pretty poems by rote, and write a letter in round hand to 
his rich uncle. He runs to his nurse if the old elothes- 
man looks at him; bellows, if be finds himself round a 
corner out of sight for two minutes of bis little brothers 
and sisters; and, as to the value of money, only knows 
that sixpence wil] buy something sweet. The one is 
an infant, the other is « little man; the one is only fit 
for a nursery, the other is well worth hie salt in a coleny. 
Seven years later, your nice little gentleman will require 
to be clothed, and fed, and taken care of..... 

When a boy of fifteen can lay out a five-pound note on 
useful matters to the best advantage, and not fee! that the 
balance burns a hole in his pocket—when he does not fear 
to travel alone from London to Geneva—when he can 
cook his own dinner, mend his own trousers, and black his 
own boots—when he has learmed to think and feel that he 
must depend on himself, and not on the accidents of for- 
tune, friends and fathers for suecess—he is in a fair wey 
to succeed as & colonist. 


Part the third describes the soil, climate and 
productions, the geography and the natural his- 
tory ; religion, education, and law; and the gold- 
diggings. On this last and now all-engrossing 
subject there are many valuable particulars. Mr. 


Sidney does not feel inclined to croak on the mis- 
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chievous results of gold-hunting. It is rather his 
opinion, that as the diggings have had the effect of 
attracting a broad stream of self-supporting emi- 
tion, and have lured a better and more active 
class of labourers to the colony, the overplus, unfit 
for such hard work, will supply the demand for 
pastoral services ; declaring that up to the present 
time the forebodings of the prophets of evil have 
not been realised: neither, by his showing, can 
there be any permanent want of provisions for the 
diggers, for— 
The Australian gold-fields are within the reach of 
settled communities, surrounded by live beef and mutton, 
and by land of the best quality, which only needs the hoe 
and the plough, roughly handled, to produce great creps 
of wheat, maize, and every green vegetable. 
The emigrant, or intending emigrant, contem- 
plating a journey to Australia, cannot do better 
than to consult this book. By it he may test his 
suitability for the enterprise, and having resolved 
upon undertaking it, may learn the best mode of 
proceeding. He should make it the companion of 
his voyage, and by studying it well, fit himself for 
immediate action on arriving out. The work is 
full of interesting matter, and will afford no small 
share of information and amusement to the general 
reader. 


Lhe Treasure-seeker’s Daughter. A Tale of the Days 
of James the First. By Hannan Lawrence. 
London: Albert Cocxshaw, 41, Ludgate-hill. 1852. 

Tus little volume presents us with a capital and 

life-like picture of the social condition of old 

London in the days of the addle-headed, pedantic 

and erudite numskull, the first James; when 

heresy and witchcraft were capital crimes, and 
scoundrels were paid by promotion and the be- 
stowal of monopolies for the persecution of honest 
men. The heroine of the tale is the daughter of 
an inoffensive enthusiast, who consumes his life in 
the construction of a divining-rod and some other 
nostrums, which he imagines will guide him to 
the discovery of untold treasures. He is secretly 
patronised and assisted by a mysterious being, 
who, by kindness to her father, obtains an influ- 
ence over the mind of Margaret. He endeavours 
to obtain her co-operation in the perfection of 
some cabalistic charm which he is engaged to 
prepare for the Countess of Buckingham. Mar- 
garet revolts at the task, and refuses her aid. Just 
then her father dies, and she, on suspicion of 
sorcery and proof of heresy, for she is a Puritan, 
is thrown into prison. Here she is overtaken by 
sickness, and exposed to the spotted fever which 
breaks out in the gaol. It happens, however, that 
the countess’s gentleman, Tracey, has been smitten 
with her charms, and he, in conjunction with an 
old gentleman whose dead daughter she resembles, 
bribes the gaoler, who substitutes in her place the 
body of a cut-purse girl slain by the pest. 
Margaret, supposed to be dead, escapes with her 
lover, and follows in the track of her Puritan 
friends, who had previously sailed in the Mayflower 
for the land of promise. ‘Then twenty years are 
passed over, and everything is changed—the per- 
secuting party are in the dust, and the Bible heroes 
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are doing battle for liberty of faith at the sword’s 
point; and Margaret and her husband return in 
peace to their native land. In the working out of 
this plot, some singular characters are introduced, 
whose exploits add incident and interest to the 
drama. The whole story is exceedingly well told, 
and the manners and customs of the time are de- 
lineated with much force and fidelity. 


Liturgy and Church History. By Rev. C. H. 
Bromay, M.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co. 1852. 

WE have here a series of five tracts, on the Com- 
mon Prayer, the Rule of Faith, the Early Church 
to the Martyrdom of Saint Paul, Antiquity of the 
British Church, and the Early Church to the End 
of the Fifth Century. They are designed for the 
instruction of pupil teachers.and students in our 
normal institutions, and are written with a view 
of commending the Church of England to the 
affections of the young. ‘They have evidently 
been prepared with considerable care, and as brief 
répertoires of important facts connected with the 
subjects of which they treat, are calculated to be 
of great use to the junior class of readers. We 
should personally decline, however, to endorse the 
whole of the writer’s creed. 





Papers for the Schoolmaster. Vol. I. 1851. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. Glasgow: Ha- 
milton. 

Test papers should be in the hands of every 

schoolmaster and of every person training for the 

work of education in the United Kingdom. “They 
are, to our thinking, the best familiar code of prac 
tical teaching to be met with. They do for the 
inexperienced instructor what it is his business to 
do for his ignorant pupils—that is, they teach him 
how to teach. Forty years ago, in the generality 
of popular schools, children were literally taught 
nothing, at least in England ; but being assembled 
together under the charge of a kind of boy-and- 
girl herd, were supplied with books or odd dogs- 
eared leaves, and ordered to learn. We have 
changed, or at least are changing, all that now; 
and it is beginning to be seen that those who 
would instruct others must not merely possess 
knowledge, but must possess also the art of com- 
munieating it. ‘These papers teach that great art; 
and we can conscientiously recommend them to 
all engaged in the practice of elementary tuition 

Had we room, we should like to transfer to our 

columns the essay on page 135, on “ Mixed Mdu- 

cation ;” it embodies the best sense upon a subject 
upon’ whj¢h the most unbearable nonsense has 
been written again and again. 


Poems. By Hexry Hoce. London : Whittaker and 
Co. Nottingham: J. Howitt. 1892. 

Ir these verses be the production of a young 
writer, as we suppose, there are grounds for ex- 
pecting something really good at his hands when, 
through observation and reflection, he has made 
His knowledge 


acquaintance with human nature. 
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on this score is yet very much to seek. He has 
the power of versification and a feeling of the 
romantic, with as yet but very little of the creative 
faculty which marks the poet—the maker. The 
best piece in the book is the story of Ellen, but 
that unfortunately reminds us of a rather similar 
story in Wordsworth’s “ Excursion,” from which 
the idea appears tobe taken. Mr. Hogg uses tre- 
mendous liberties with grammar, for which he 
deserves chastisement. With him active verbs do 
not govern the objective case; nor does the nomi- 
native case go before the verb. ‘Thus he says, or 
sings, 

—and through the trees 


Will fall the quivering light on thee and me, 
And fold us up, both thou and J, in love. 


And in another place, 


—then broke in 
Her at my side, aud murmured, &c. 


Again— 
—but her from whom 
I first drank life, taught me a different creed. 


These are atrocious lapses; but some amends are 
made for them in the general harmony of the 
verse, and the agreeable pictures which the author 
knows how to paint. We shall close our notice 
with one of “ Sunset :’-— 


There is a summer calm to-night, 
A summer calm o’er field and fold, 
A solemn stillness on the wold, 
And on the silver lake the light 
Of sun-departing gold. 


And still upon yon castle walls, 
Those grey-grown walls, the long light lies ; 
And lo! a thousand golden eyes 

Seem gazing from those windowed halls 
Upon the western skies. 


And by yon stately group of elms, 
And long lawns sloping to the lake, 
The wild winds from sweet sleep awake, 
With music that my heart o’erwhelms ; 
And by yon bank and brake 


The thick mist rises to the sky, 
And slowly meets the horned moon, 
O’er moor and mountain-top ; and soon 
The stars will come, and silently 
Lead out the night of June. 





Pictures from St. Petersburgh. By Epwanrp JEr- 
MANN. ‘Translated from the original German by 
Frevericx arpa. (Traveller's Library). Lon- 
—: Longman, Brown, Greet and Longmans. 
892. 

Tue author of this book is a stage-player, who 

passed three years in St. Petersburg as the mana- 

ger ofa German company. He professes to de- 
s‘ribe things as he sees them with his own eyes, 
and presents the reader with a series of pictures of 

Ussian society and customs differing very much 
from the delineations of preceding writers. We 
are in no condition to question his statements, 

Which appear to wear the garb of truth, strange 

and anomalous as some of them certainly are. But 


Russia is the country of contradictions, and it is | Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster-row. 


idle quarrelling with facts because we cannot re- 
oneile them with our own notions of probability. 


very page of this volume, almost, contains some | ara}. London; Longman, Brown, 
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southern civilisation; and the book throughout is 
one of the most extraordinary as well as the most 
interesting collections of strange usages and occurs 
rences that has ever issued from the press. We 
make room for one brief extract illustrative of 
Russian justice. 


A person who has been robbed never considers his 
chance of recovering his property so small as when the 
police have detected the thief. From the thief's hands he 
deems it possible he may get back his own, but from the 
clutches of the authorities never. . . . A Courland noble- 
man, Mr. Von H., lost some silver spoons, knives and 
forks, stolen out of his plate-chest. Some weeks after- 
wards one of his servants came rejoicing to him: he had 
found the stolen goods; they were openly expesed for sale 
in a silversmith’s shop-window. Mr, H. went to the win- 
dow, recognised his property, tooka police -officer with him, 
and made the silversmith show them the plate. His arms 
and initials were upon it; the dealer admitted he had 
bought it of a stranger, and offered to restore it to the 
rightful owner. Mr, Hl. would have taken away his pro- 
perty, but the lieutenant of police forbade that, drew up a 
formal statement of the affair, and requested Mr. H., as a 
proof that the plate was his, to send to the police some 
other article out of the chest to which he affirmed it to 
belong. Mr. H. sent the whole case, with its contents, to 
the police bureau. Ile never saw cither of them again. 





Napoleon the Little. By Vicron Hveo. (Authorised 
Translation.) London: Vizetelly and Company, 
135, Fleet-street. 1852. 

Warriors fight with the sword, tyrants with death 
or proscription, and genius with the grey goose» 
quill. Napoleon the Little—the man of murder 
and tinsel, the wholesale assassin and wholesale liar, 
in the exercise of his ill-gotten power, banishes 
Victor Hugo from his native country. The man 
of genius erects the mirror of history in the face 
of the man of crime, and avenges with a little 
inkshed the bloodshed of the Boulevards, as well 
as his own banishment. He puts into the hands 
of every educated man in Europe a just balance, 
in which the scoundrel of December 2 is weighed 
and kicks the beam. Wanting in everything but 
guilt of the blackest dye, the monster is here 
dragged forth in his true colours, and held up to 
the infamy of succeeding ages. The book will do 
its work. Already, printed in a form so minute 
that a workman may conceal it in his boot, it is in 
the hands of thousands of Frenchmen who cannot 
afford to purchase the manuscript copies which are 
daily manufactured in Paris by hundreds, and cir- 
culated with little care for concealment. We are 
crowded with matter this month, and must defer 
further notice of Vizetelly’s excellent translation 
to another opportunity. In the meanwhile w 
recommend its perusal to our readers, who wi 
find it full of the “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn.” 
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The Elementary Manual of Physical Geography. Ele- 
mentary Catechism of the British Empire. London: 
1852. 

The Travellers’ Library. Parls 29.and 30. The Baitle 
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Letter to the Right Hon. Joseph W. Henley, U.P., Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, regarding Life Assurance 
Associations, &c. By Robert Christie, Esq., Edinburgh, 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, and Manager of the 
Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society. Edinburgh: 
Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 
Glasgow: Bryce. Dublin: J. M’Glashan. 

The Travellers’ Library. Part 31. Memoir of the Duke’ 
of Weilington. Reprinted, by permission, from the 7imes | 
of September ]5th and 16th, 1852. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin ; or, Negro Life in the Slave States of 
America. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. London: Thomas | 
Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 1852. 

The Village Pearl. A Domestic Poem. By Jobn Craw- | 
ford Wilson. London: J. Chapman, Strand. 1852. 

A Guide to the Knowledge ef the Heavens. By Robert | 
James Mann, M.R.C.S.E. Londen: Jarrold and Sons, | 
St. Paul's Churchyard, 1552. 

A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. By 
Theodore Parker. London: J. Chapman, Strand. 1852. | 
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The Soul: its Sorrows and Aspirations. Py F. W.Nude 
man. Third Edition, Library for the People. Luwon- 
J. Chapman, Strand. 1552. 

Dirge for Wellington. By Martin F. Tupper. London: 
T. Hatchard, 187, Piceadilly. 1552. 

An Elementary Treatise on Logic, By the Author of an 
Antidote to Infidelity, &e. London: J. Chapman, 
Strand. 1852. 

Histoire des Crimes du Deux Decembre. Par V. Scheel. 


| cher, Representant du Peuple. Londres: J. Chapman, 


Strand, 1552. 

Louis’ School Days: a Story for Boys. By E. J. May, 
Second Edition. Bath: Binns and Goodwin. London: 
Whittaker and Co.; Longman and Co. FEdinburgl:: 
Oliver and Boyd. Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 1502. 

The Ethnology of the British Islands. By R. G. Latham, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. 

The Ethnology of Europe. By R. G. Latham, M.D., &e. 
London: John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 1502. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Eagle Insurance Company.—aAt the annual general 
meeting of proprietors, held in August last, reports from , 
the auditors and the actuary were read, from which we | 
extract the following items. From the auditors’ report it | 
appeared, that the income of the year from new premiums | 
was £5,947 4s. 2d.; from renewal premiums, £90,670 
4s. 5d.; and from interest, £31,433 19s. The claims were 
£60,177 9s. 4d.; the amount allowed for surrender of as- 
surances, £4,706 4s. 4d.; the expenses, £5,683 19s. 5d. ; 
and the total assets, £738,884 17s. 1ld. This statement | 
differs in nothing very materially from those which have 
been submitted during the last twe or three years, save as 
regards the amount of claims on decease of lives assured, | 
which, as compared with that of the previous year, is less | 
by the sum of £23,513 12s. 5d. On the other hand, the 
premiums on new assurances are greater by upwards of 
£600; the amounts in the two years being, respectively, 
£5,559, 13s. Od. and £5,947 4s. 2d. From the report of | 
the actuary, it appears that the assurances in force in the 
Eagle Company on the 30th June, 1847, were 2,684, as- 
suring £1,827,050, and paying premiums of £53,705, 
whilst those added by the junction with the Protector and 
another small Assurance Company, consisted of 1,315, 
assuring £1,005,469, and paying premiums of £534,575. 
The number effected since is 1,299, assuring £806,956, and 
paying premiums of £29,695. These together make a 
total of 5,298, assuring £3,639,475, and paying premiums 
of £122,975. Deducting the number lapsed during the 
five years by decease of the lives assured, and other 
causes, there remained in force on the 30th June last, 3,914, 
assuring £2,723,512, and paying premiums of £92,759. 
Tabular statements were then read, showing that after 
making allowance forevery ascertained claim, and for every 
possible liability and contingency, there remains a gross 
surplus of £213,709 4s. 9d.; and of this sum the actuary 
recommended that £60,670 be appropriated to the purposes 
of the present division, the remaining £153,039 4s. 9d. 
being left, with its accumulations, to go in aid of the fund 
for future additions or reductions of premiums, &c. 
The allotment of this portion of the surplus entitles the 
Froprietors to a bonus of 10 per cent., or ten shillings per 
share, making with the dividend now falling due, fifteen 
per cent., or fifteen shillings per share. The policy-holders, 
on the other hand, will get in present value the sum of 
£45,536, about equivalent to a reversionary addition of 








£120,000 to the sums assured. Adopting the actwary's 
recommendation, the directors declared a bonus of fifteen 
per cent. (current dividend included) payable on the fourth 
of October next. The report was agreed to unanimously, 

British Empire Mutual Life Assurance Society. 
—At the fourth annual meeting of this company, the 
secretary read a report, which we abbreviate as follows :— 
The total of policies issued in four years is 6,766; the 
total of assurances effected is £2,724,120; and the total of 
the receipts is £16,703 17s. 7d. Of this amount 
£8,258 3s. 7d. were premiums, and‘ £8,445 14s. duty. 
Average new business per year, £681,030. The receipts of 
the second year show an increase of £1,075 17s. 7d. upon 
the first year; the third, £1,710 5s 9d. upon the second 
year; the fourth, £1,719 15s. 8d. upon the third year. 
The ratio of increase becoming larger year by year. “ The 
assurances in force have been carefully selected, and form 
a safe and profitable class of business, The total losses 
sustained during four years have amounted to £3,734145s.5d, 
being 454 per cent. of the premiums received; and it is 
believed that this ratio, satisfactory as it is, will be much 
diminished _as the operations of the society extend, and & 
less fluctuating average is consequently obtained.” 

The cash account was as follows :— 





RECEIPTS. 
£ 3s. d. 
Balance from last Year... tse ow 2541 2.2 
Guarantee and Loen Account 7“ coe 62,297 17 10 
Premiums (nett) ... eos eee we 2,000 8 2 
| Duty... ‘ion ae ree one ~s 4888 OF 
Total £10,046 9 
EXPENDiTURE. 
£384 


Working Expenses ... one an .. 1,880 14 2 
Duty and Stamps ... ino $156 15 


Losses pate ses ae ae as 2397 3 6 
Re-assurance, &c. ... een ee ves 255 3 10 
Interest we ‘de sie ~ ~~ 203.199 
Balarice at Bankers and in Agents’ hands... 2,121 10 3 

Total £10,016 9 3 


On the motion of Mr. Jones, seconded by Mr. Burtod, 
the report was unanimously adopted. 
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